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Board  of  Regents, 


William  T.  Thornton,  Governor,  Ex-Ojficio. 

Amado  Chaves.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Ex-Offtcio- 

J.   D.  W.  Veeder,  Las  Vegas;  term  expires  1896. 

Robert  Black,  Silver  City; term  expires  1897. 

Thomas  J.  Bull,  Mesilla;  term  expires  1898. 

Demetrio  Chavez,  Mesilla;  term  expires  1899. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell;  term  expires  1900. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 

Thomas  J.  Bull,  President. 

Demetrio  Chavez,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Faculty. 


[Arranged  in  the  order  of  appointment,  except  the  Pre9  dent.] 

CORNELIUS  T.  JORDAN,  A.    M., 

President  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and,  Logic. 

JOHN    P.  OWEN, 

Vice  President  and  Professor  of  History   and  Political  Science. 

CLARENCE  T.  HAGERTY,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  GOSS,  M.  S.,  A.  C, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  VESTAL, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

FRANK  W.  BRADY,  M.  E, 

Prof essor  of  Mechanical  and  Irrigation  Engineering  and  Physics. 

WALTER  W.    ROBERTSON,    A.  M., 

Professor   of  English   and  Latin,  and   Principal  of    the  Sub- 
Freshman  Department. 

JOHN  D.  TINSLEY, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

GEORGE  W.  MILES,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geology,  and  Instructor  in  Book- 

keeping. 


Instructors  and  Assistants. 


IDA  M.  JONES, 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Assistant  in  the  Sub-Freshman  De- 
partment. 

FRANK  E.   LESTER, 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  and  College  Clerk. 

R.  FRED  HARE,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

FABIAN  GARCIA,  B.  S, 

Meteorologist  and    Assistant  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

CHARLES  MILLS, 

Instructor  in  College  Shops. 

J.  P.  STEWART, 

Instructor  in  Telegraphy. 

ELLEN  F.  GIBSON, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture,  and  Assistant 
in  the  Sub-Freshman  Department. 


Faculty  Committees, 


JUDICIARY. 

Arthur  Goss,  Chairman, 
Walter  W.  Robertson,  Frank  W.  Brady. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

John  P.  Owen,  Chairman, 
Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Walter  W.  Robertson. 

LIBRARY. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Chairman, 
John  P.  Owen,  Arthur  Goss. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

George  Vestal,  Chairman, 
John  D.  Tinsley,  Frank  W.  Brady. 

CATALOGUE. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Chairman, 
George  W.  Miles,  John  D.  Tinsley. 

BOARDING. 

George  W.  Miles,  Chairman, 
John  P.  Owen,  Arthur  Goss. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Walter  W.  Robertson,  Chairman, 
Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  George  W.  Miles. 

LEGISLATION    FOR    COLLEGE. 

Frank  W.  Brady,  Chairman, 
George  Vestal,  John  P.  Owen. 

Note.— The  President  of  the  Faculty  is  Ex-Officio  member  of  all  committees. 


General  Statement. 


LOCATION. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Las 
Cruces,  Doiia  Ana  County.  The  college  farm,  which  was  do- 
nated to  the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  is 
crossed  near  the  center  by  a  fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park 
Station  to  the  college  buildings.  The  location  is  a  good  one  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  campus  is  high  and  dry,  and 
there  are  no  surroundings  which  can  breed  disease.  Its  location 
in  the  famous  Mesilla  Valley,  favorably  known  since  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  gives  it  the  best  advantages  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural experiments.     Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Las  Cruces  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  is  accessible  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  Territory.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2500  people,  and  all 
lines  of  business  are  carried  on.  It  has  a  good  public  school, 
several  mission  schools,  and  a  Catholic  Academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Catholics  have 
large  congregations  and  fine  churches,  and  students  are  welcomed 
to  their  services.  The  town  is  noted  for  being  the  largest  fruit 
and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming known  as  one  of  the  finest  winter  health  resorts  in  the 
whole  country.  About  two  miles  away  is  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Mesilla,  long  the  most  noted  point  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  of  the 
presant  Territory  of  Arizona,  then  a  part  of  Dona  Ana  county. 
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ORIGIN. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  though  under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by 
the  Twenty -eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  Act 
approved  February  28,  1889.  The  purposs  of  the  institution  is 
clearly  defined  in  Section  19,  of  this  Act: — 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  charact3r,  and  devoted  to  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  con- 
nected therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits." 

The  branches  of  learning  in  which  instruction  may  be  given 
are  set  forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  Act: — 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  political,  rural,  and  household  econ- 
omy, horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and 
such  other  sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  Act,  the  assent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  College  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
oved  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act. 

INCOME. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  are  dei  ived  from  the  folio  wing- 
sources: — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 
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4.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,  1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

5.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  Aug.  30, 
1890— the  Morrill  fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  college  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited  in 
amount,  and  has  been  used  principally  for  paying  expenses  not 
provided  for  by  either  of  the  Acts  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for 
an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the  year 
1889.  This  levy  has,  so  far,  yielded  an  annual  income  of  about 
$7,000. 

By  the  United  States  Law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch 
Act,  appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the 
various  states  and  territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station 
there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  $15,000,  which  is  payable  quarter- 
ly. This  money  must  be  used  for  ''paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress 
must  be  printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the 
Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them.  This  fund 
first  became  available  for  this  College  in  1889-90  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  re- 
ceived. After  the  first  year,  only  five  per  cent  of  this  fund  can 
be  used  to  erect,  enlarge,  or  repair  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Experiment  Station. 

The  Morrill  fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
Aug.  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  several 
states  and  territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  before  July  31, 
of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund  first  in  1890  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  this  fund 
will  be  $22,000  and  will  increase  $1,000  a  year  until  it    reaches 
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$25,000,  at  which  sum  it  will  remain.  This  fund  can  only  be 
applied  "to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for 
such  instruction,"  No  part  of  this  fund  can  be  used  in  any 
way  for  building  jiurposea. 

ENDOWMENT. 

When  New  Mexico  becomes  a  State,  it  will  receive,  under 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  a  grant  of  land  for 
endowing  the  Agricultural  College  amounting  to  30,000  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  This  would 
now  entitle  us  to  90,000  acres.  If  this  amount  of  land  be  care- 
fully located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  college  in  time  a  fair 
endowment.  The  amount  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
land,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses,must  be  safely  invested 
in  such  manner  as  to  yield  not  less  than  five  per  cent  revenue. 
The  interest  only  can  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  college. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


To  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  college,  students  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  unless  admitted  on  diploma, 
must  pass  examinations  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  complete, 
including  the  metric  system,  elementary  algebra  through  quad- 
ratics, U.  S.  history,  geography,  hygiene  as  required  by  the  U.  S. 
Law  for  the  Territories,  grammar  complete,  composition,  and  the 
elements  of  rhetoric.  Without  this  preparation  they  can  not 
succeed  in  college.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  both  the  col- 
lege and  the  student,  we  shall  insist  that  this  preparation  be 
thoroughly  made. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  m oral  character. 

Students  from  other  Agricultural  Colleges  will  be  admitted 
to  corresponding  classes  in  this  college  upon  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates showing  rank  and  honorable  dismissal. 

COMMISSIONED    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  the  High  Schools 
herein  enumerated  are  authorized  to  prepare  students  for  admis- 
sion to  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts: — 

Raton  High  School — P.  H.  Kirsch,  Superintendent. 

Las  Vegas  High  School — J.  A.  Wood,  Superintendent. 

Albuquerque  High  School — Chas.  E.  Hodgin,  Superinten- 
dent. 

Deming  High  School — J.  A.  Long,  Principal. 

Eddy  High  School — J.  W.  Gil  more,  Principal. 

Roswell  High  School — E.  O.  Creighton,  Principal. 

El  Paso  High  School — G.  P.  Putnam,  Superintendent. 

Upon  presentation  of  Diplomas,  graduates  of  the  above 
mentioned  High   Schools  will  be  admitted  without  examination. 
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to  the  course  in  Stenography  and  Type  Writing  or  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  any  of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  this  institution. 
Advanced  standing  may  be  secured  by  passing  the  required  ex- 
aminations. 

Students  who  have  completed  spelling,  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  U.  S.  history  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  above  named  places  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  can  pro 
duce  certificates  to  that  effect,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Sub1 
Freshman  "A"  class,  or  to  the  courses  in  Bookkeeping  or  Teleg- 
raphy, without  examination.  Such  students  must  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

COMMISSIONED    GRADED    SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  of  the  Graded  Schools  herein  named  are  au- 
thorized to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  Sub-Freshman 
"A"  class,  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  and  the  course  in  Teleg- 
raphy : — 

,  Principal  Silver  City  Graded  School. 

U.  Francis  Duff,  Principal  Socorro  Graded  School. 

]).  M.  Richards,  Principal  Gallup  Graded  School. 

,  Principal  Hillsboro  Graded  School. 

J.  M.  Bunton,  Principal  Blossburg  Graded  School. 

F.  P.  Carnes,  Principal  Clayton  Graded  School. 

T,  D.  Leib,  Principal  Springer  Graded  School. 

S.  M.  Wharton,  Principal  White  Oaks  Graded  School. 

Students  of  the  above  named  schools,  who  have  completed 
spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography,  U.  S.  history,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  hold  certificates  to  that 
effect,  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man "A"  class,  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  or  to  the  course  in 
Telegraphy,  provided  they  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  these  commis- 
sions at  any  time  should  the  character  of  the  work  done  fall  be- 
low the  present  standard  of  excellence. 


COURSES  OF   STUDY 


The  following  Collegiate  Courses  of  Study  have  been  pro- 
vided:— 

I.       Agricultural  Course. 

IT.     Irrigation  Engineering  Course. 

III.  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

IV.  Scientific  Course. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  these  courses  are  alike  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  For  these  years,  the  branches 
of  study  have  been  selected  for  their  value  in  attaining  mental 
culture,  in  widening  the  student's  intellectual  horizon,  and  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  information  for  the  strictly  technical 
studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
carefully  supplement  theory  with  practice  in  all  courses. 

Special  courses  will  not  be  encouraged  by^the  Faculty. 
With  the  variety  of  regular  courses  given,  there  is  little  need  for 
them.  Students  of  mature  years,  who  are  not  able  to  remain 
long  enough  to  take  a  full  course,  ma}7  be  allowed  to  take  special 
courses.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such 
requests,  or  to  order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  the  best  for 
the  student  and  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work, 
but  those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will 
receive  certificates. 

In  the  tabular  form  of  the  Courses  of  Study  on  the  following 
pages,  the  figure  at  the  right  of  each  subject  denotes  the  number 
of  periods  per  week.  Practice  periods  are  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  long;  all  others,  fifty  minutes. 


DEGREES. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  >S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in  any 
of  the  four  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


GEORGE  VESTAL.  PROFESSOR, 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  involve  a  larger  number  of 
sciences  than  any  other  human  employment,  and  become  a  fit 
sequence  to  a  collegiate  training.  It  is  the  policy  to  give  this 
department  of  the  college  the  largest  development  practicable, 
and  to  meet  the  full  demand  for  agricultural  education  as  fast 
as  it  shall  arise. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  teach  agriculture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  student  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
In  the  class  room,  the  subjects  are  taught  by  lectures,  and  careful 
readings  of  standard  agricultural  and  horticultural  books  and 
periodicals,  and  frequent  discussions,  oral  and  written,  by  the 
students  of  the  principles  taught.  The  practice  consists  of  work 
on  the  Experiment  Station  Farm,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens, 
campus,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  person  with  a  view 
of  putting  into  practice  the  theories  advanced  in  the  class  room.  The 
practice  will  be  within  lines  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  class 
room  work  outlined  in  the  course  of  study.  In  these  studies, 
students  will  be  required  to  take  and  preserve  notes  as  a  record  of 
the  work  done  in  the  class  room  and  field. 

During  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman,  and  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  Sophomore  years,  students  will  receive  practical 
instruction  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Garden,  which  will  consist 
of  the  composition  and  proper  preparation  of  soils,  manures,  etc., 
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and  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  of  use  to  the  farmer.  In  the 
third  term  Sophomore  year,  fruit  culture  will  be  taught  (using 
Barry's  Fruit  Culture  as  a  text-book),  which  includes  instruc- 
tions for  propagating  fruit  trees  and  plants  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  suckers,  grafting  and  budding;  the  planting  and  general 
management  of  orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit  gardens ; 
and  the  extermination  of  fungi  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  and 
other  means. 

Jn  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  students  will  receive 
lectures  aided  by  text-book  work  on  the  following  subjects: 
fences  and  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  other  subjects  which  are  of  importance  to  farmers.  The 
third  term  of  this  year  the  student  will  receive  instruction  by 
text-book  on  all  points  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  the 
growing  of  vegetable-*  for  market  and  private  use;  and  on  stock- 
breeding,  usin^  Miles'  Stock  Breeding  as  a  text-book. 

The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  crops  adapted  to  this  climate,  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
meteorology.  The  second  term  of  this  year  will  consist  of  text- 
book work  in  landscape  gardening  and  forestry.  In  the  work  on 
diseases  of  animals  text-books  will  be  used.  In  the  third  term 
instruction  will  be  given  m  floriculture  by  lectures,  supplement- 
ed by  practice  in  the  greenhouse  now  being  erected.  Students 
who  wish  may  choose  a  practice  in  agriculture  or  horticulture 
for  three  hours  a  day  throughout  the  Senior  year. 

Equipment — The  Experiment  Station  farm,  which  includes 
the  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  contains  a  large  collection 
of  all  the  leading  fruit  trees  and  plants,  and  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  agricultural  students,  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  operations  usually  carried  on  on  a 
well  regulated  farm.  The  Greenhouse  will  be  finished  and  well 
filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  plants  by  the  time  the  new  year 
begins.  The  library  contains  a  well  selected  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  books  and  periodicals. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


ARTHUR  GOSS,   PROFESSOR. 
R.  F.  HARE,  INSTRUCTOR. 

Required  Chemistry. — The  course  in  chemistry,  taken  by 
all  regular  students,  occupies  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the 
Junior  year. 

The  work  during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science, 
as  outlined  in  Remsen's  chemistry.  This  work  will  be  supple- 
mented by  frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  The  time  re- 
quired of  the  students  this  term,  besides  that  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  will  be  two  hours  daily. 

During  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year,  two  hours  daily 
will  be  spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  study  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis. Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  ap- 
paratus and  reagents,  by  means  of  which  any  ordinary  com- 
pound may  be  analysed.  The  student  will  thus  learn,  by  actual 
practice,  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  elements. 
Hill's  Qualitative  Analysis  will  be  used  as  a  guide   in  this  work. 

Elective  Chemistry. — Chemistry  has  been  introduced,  two 
hours  daily  throughout  the  Senior  year,  as  one  of  several  elec- 
tive studies.  In  this  way  more  time  can  be  devoted  to  that 
branch   of  science  in  which  the  student  is  particularly  interested. 

For  the  students  who  select  chemistry,  the  work  of  the  first 
term  of  the  Senior  year  will  consist  of  laboratory  practice  in 
general  quantitative  analysis.  During  this  term  students  will 
receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general 
quantitative  manipulation.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  some  of  the  fundamental  quantitative  determinations,  such 
as  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime,  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  practice. 

The  nature  of  the  work  done  during  the    last  two  terms    of 
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the  Senior  year,  will  be  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student 
but  in  general  will  consist  of  work  along  some  line  of 
chemical  investigation.  Thus  an  investigation  maybe  undertaken 
concerning  waters,  soils,  ores,  forage  plants,  methods  of  analy- 
sis or  whatever  subject  the  student  may  be  particularly  interest- 
ed in,  provided  the  same  is  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  department. 

Equipment, — Two  rooms  and  a  smaller  store-room  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building  are  at  present  used  for  the  chem- 
ical work.  A  seventy -live  light  gasoline  gas  machine  furnishes 
an  adequate  gas  supply  for  this  department.  The  room  for- 
merly used  for  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  entirely  refitted 
and  now  has,  besides  a  sink  and  fume  closet,  a  brick  covered 
furnace  table  and  two  well  constructed  work  desks.  These 
desks  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water  pipes,  drawers  and  lock- 
ers for  apparatus,  and  racks  for  reagent  bottles.  Students  are 
supplied  with  a  full  set  of  apparatus  for  laboratory  work.  This 
includes,  among  other  things,  beakers,  test  tubes,  gas  burners, 
porcelain  dishes,  flasks,  wash  bottles,  platinum  foil  and  wire, 
ring  stands,  filter  stands,  funnels,  test  tube  racks,  spatulas, 
tongs,  blowpipes,  and  a   full  set  of  reagent  bottles. 

Another  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  special  reference  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  Experiment  Station  work.  This  labo- 
ratory contains,  among  other  things,  a  work  desk  which  is  sup- 
pled with  gas,  water,  and  an  air  exhaust  pipe  for  rapid  filtra- 
tion, a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious  gases,  apparatus 
for  the  determination  of  Nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  a 
titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  a  balance  tabb  supported 
by  posts  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Springer  torsion  balance, 
a  Herzberg  and  Kuhlmann  short  beam  automatic  analytical 
balance,  a  Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding 
food-stuffs,  etc.,    and    about  400  dollars  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  Laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of 
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students,  the  work  carried  on  there  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  actual  practical  analytical  work  is  like, 

The  chemical  department  also  possesses  a  Becker's  analyti- 
cal balance,  an  Eimer  and  .  Amend  gold  plated  assay  balance 
sensitive  to  1-200  of  a  milligram,  a  Troemner's  solution  balance, 
a  first-class  Bunsen's  spectroscope,  a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  plate 
and  ,  rubber,  set  of  sieves  for  sampling,  a  plant  of  Brown's 
assay  furnaces,  a  set  of  Hoskin's  gasoline  furnaces,  a  good  supply 
of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  cupeh,  tongs,  etc.,  for  the  assay  of  ores,  a 
a  collection  of  mineral  specimens,  and  quite  a  large  department 
library  of  standard  books  and  periodicals  for  reference. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  the  Junior 
year  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  chemical  work  in  the 
Senior  year,  each  student  will  be  required  to  deposit  five  dollars, 
($5.00),  with  the  College  Clerk  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing  from  the  class,  the 
balance  of  the  deposit,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  broken  ap- 
paratus, will  be  returned  to  the  student. 


BIOLOGY. 


J.    D.    TINSLEY,    PROFESSOR. 

Elementary  Botany. — During  the  first  term,  Sophomores  ot 
the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses  will  devote  five  recitation 
periods  per  week  to  the  study  of  phsenogamic  botany.  A  part  of 
the  time  will  be  used  in  studying  briefly  the  general  features  of 
cryptogams,  as  well  as  the  more  important  and  introductory 
points  of  physiologieal  botany. 

Plants  which  are  typical  of  the  various  grander  divisions  of 
the  plant  kingdom  will  be  analyzed  and  classified  as  a  part  of 
the  class  work,  and  all  students  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
name  a  few  specimens  for  the  college  herbarium. 

In    this  work  Gray's   text-book  is  taken  as  the  guide,  and 
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Coulter's  Flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  is  used  for  analy- 
sis and  classification. 

Advanced  Botany. — Sophomores  of  the  above  mentioned 
courses  will  devote  two  periods  per  week  in  the  second  term  to 
the  further  study  of  cryptogamic  botany,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  classification  of  plants. 

Durinof  the  third  term  of  this  vear  the  same  students  will 
spend  two  periods,  five  time  per  week,  in  the  laboratory  study- 
ing the  minute  anatomy  of  plants. 

For  this  work  the  college  is  supplied  with  Bausch  and 
Lomb's  Compound  "Model"  microscopes,  with  magnifying  power 
of  from  50  to  300  diameters,  as  well  as  books  of  reference,  rea- 
gents, microtome,  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary. 

The  method  of  work  will  be  the  study,  from  living  and 
alchoholic  specimens,  of  the  simple  vegetable  cell  and  its  various 
modifications,  Cell  contents,  tissues,  and  tissue  systems  of  the 
plant.  This  will  include  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plex forms  of  plant-life  and  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
student  a  good  outline  view  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  intention  is  to  attempt  nothing  but  a  good  foundation 
for  future  work  of  any  special  line,  leaving  to  the  student  the 
option  of  carrying  on  the  work,  or  not,  as  he  may  choose.  The 
design  of  the  course  is  to  arouse  interest  in  and  induce  careful 
observation  of  animate  nature  around  us,  and  at  the  saire  time 
to  teach  the  students  to  draw  conclusions  from  observations,  and 
to  classify  ideas  as  well  as  objects. 

Juniors  of  the  Scientific  course  will  spend  four  hours  per 
week  during  the  first  term  in  the  laboratory  continuing  the  work 
done  in  the  last  term  of  the  preceding  year.  Students  in  this 
work  will  be  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating,  as  completely 
as  time  will  allow,  some  one  particular  plant,  endeavoring  to  get 
as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  methods  of  growth 
and   reproduction  as   is  possible.     The  selection  of  the  work  for 
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each  particular  student  will  be  largely  at  his  own  option  depend 
ing  on  his  ability  and  the  material  at  hand. 

Economic  Botany. — Seniors  of  the  Agricultural  course  will 
spend  five  recitation  periods  per  week  during  the  third  term 
studying  that  part  of  botany  and  entomology  which  is  of  special 
commercial  importance  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist. 

The  work  of  this  class  will  be  the  study  of  injurious  fungi 
and  insects  and  the  remedies  for  them;  the  best  means  of  apply- 
ing fungicides  and  insecticides,  the  times  of  application,  the  best 
methods  of  this  new  science  which  has  been  worked  out  by  care- 
ful experimentation  within  recent  years.  The  whole  subject  will 
be  made  as  eminently  practical  as  possible  in  the  time  allotted 
and  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

For  the  first  term's  work  in  botany,  the  students  have  access 
to  the  department  library  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
valuable  books  of  reference.  Among  others  may  be  found 
Chapman's  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States,  Gray's  Flora 
of  North  America,  the  Botany  of  King's  Survey  of  the  40th 
Parallel,  Botany  of  Wheeler's  Survey  of  the  100th  Meridian, 
Botany  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  Botany  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Survey,  General  Plantarum,  and  many  other  valuable 
books  on  organography  and  systematic  botany.  For  compara- 
tive study  and  reference  students  also  have  access  to  the  college 
herbarium,  which  now  contains  specimens  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Students  in  the  advanced  botany  classes  will  find  some  of 
the  standard  works  on  physiological  and  histological  botany  in 
the  library;  such  as,  Sachs  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  Stras- 
burger's  Manual  of  Histology,  DeBarry  on  Morphology  and  Biol- 
ogy of  Fungi,  Mycetozoa,  and  Bacteria,  the  same  author  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Phanerogams  and  Ferns,  Crookshank 
on  Bacteria,  and  many  others. 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  instruments 
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Lutfusted  to  their  care  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  were  not 
the  cause  of  such  damage. 

Students  who  so  desire  have  the  option  of  electing  advanced 
work  in  Botany  during  the  whole  of  the  Senior  year.  This  op- 
tion is  offered  in  the  expectation  that  such  students  will  use  this 
time  in  gathering  material  for  their  thesis  work  in  the 
last  term  of  the  Senior  year 

Entomology  is  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year, 
but  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  that  year,  under  the  name  of 
elective  science  practice.  In  the  Agricultural  couise.  the  sub- 
ject  is  treated  from  the  economic  standpoint,  while  for  the 
students  of  the  Scientific  course  it  is  in  the  main  an  educa- 
tional study,  intended  to  develop  scientific  habits  of  thought. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  the  student  in  all  branches  of 
Entomology ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  attained  a  slight  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  is  given  some  group  of  insects  to 
examine  and  classify.  Experience  shows  that  much  miscel- 
laneous entomological  knowledge,  diligently  acquired  by  the 
student  while  in  class,  can  not  be  easily  retained  after  gradua- 
tion; because,  even  if  he  gives  considerable  leisure  time  to  the 
study,  the  complexity  of  it  soon  becomes  bewildering,  and  he 
loses  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes  up  a  single  group, 
collects  specimens,  preserves  them,  classifies  them,  and  notes  the 
habits  of  the  several  kinds,  he  gets  an  excellent  training  in 
scientific  method,  the  effects  of  which  can  never  entirely  pass 
away.  He  observes  the  way  in  which  the  different  forms  are 
related  to  their  environment,  he  gets  a  practical  knowledge 
„of  the  meaning  of  genus  and  species,  he  comes  habitually  to  look 
for  minute  distinctions  and  judge  as  to  their  value,  he  learns  the 
proper  use  of  scientific  books,  and,  it  is  hoped,  comes  to  appre- 
ciate more  keenly  than  ever  before  the  beauty  in  nature  which 
everywhere  surrounds  him.  And  if  he  keeps  up  his  work  as 
a  recreation  study    after  leaving    college,  he    finds  himself    well 
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informed  about  one  group  of  insects,  and  capable  of  continuing 
their  study  without  bewilderment,  thus  adding  to  scientific 
knowledge. 

Zoology  is  taught  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year; 
and  is  intended  to  be  introductory,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  ento- 
mological or  zoological  work  to  be  done  in  the  Senior  year. 

Physiology  comes  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and 
is  taught  mainly  with  an  eye  to  questions  affecting  the  human 
body,  the  proper  understanding  of  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  a  community.  With  similar  ends  in  view,  lectures 
on  Hygiene  have  been  arranged  for  ladies  in  the  third  term 
in  the  Sophomore  year.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  study  of  human  Physiology  forms  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  which 
follows    later    in    connection     with    various  zoological    studies. 

Scientific  Drawing  has  been  placed  in  the  second  term  of 
the  Sophomore  year  in  the  Scientific  course.  It  had  been  found 
that  so  many  students,  on  taking  up  Zoological  studies,  were 
unable  to  draw  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  study. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  all  the  usual  appliances, 
including  some  excellent  models  for  use  in  teaching  Physiology. 
During  the  past  year  the  literature  on  Hymenoptera  has  been 
largely  increased,  for  the  advantage  of  students  in  Entomology, 
who  are  doing  more  or  less  original  work.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  the  collections  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  are  available  to  students,  and  that  original  in- 
vestigations in  connection  with  the  Station  are  continually  be- 
ing carried  on  under  their  observation. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  PHYSICS. 

FRANK  W.  BRADY,    PROFESSOR. 
CHARLES  MILLS,    INSTRUCTOR  IN  SHOPS. 

This  department  offers  two  regalar  courses,  each  four  years 
in  length: — 

I.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

II.  Irrigation  Engineering. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  practice  so 
combiued  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study.  The 
endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of 
general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  together  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  actual  practice  in  his  chosen  profession. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  studies  of  both  courses  are 
identical.  The  great  difference  betwen  the  courses  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  practice  work  and  drawing.  The 
mechanical  students  confine  themselves  to  shop  work  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  while  the  students  in  irrigation  work  under- 
take instead,  surveying  operations,  mapping  and  topographical 
drawing. 

In  each  course,  much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher 
mathematics  and  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  other  fun- 
damental studies,  necessary  for  a  broad  and  liberal  education, 
such  as  history,  civics,  political  economy,  languages,  literature, 
chemistry,  and  elocution,  are  amply  provided  for. 

I. MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in  the 
theoretical  branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines,  together 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of 
mechanical  devices.  In  addition  to  the  advanced  mathematical 
and  general  studies  common  to  other  courses,  this  course  includes 
instruction  in  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Discriptive 
Geometry,    Theoretical     and      Applied  Mechanics,    Hydraulics, 
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Strength  of  Materials,  Machine  Design,  Steam  Engineering,  and 
Shop  Practice. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — The  importance  of  free-hand  drawing 
as  a  discipline  for  the  powers  of  observation  can  hardly  be  over 
estimated.  It  educates  the  eye  to  note  accurately  all  details  of 
position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to  reproduce 
correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  Ail  Freshman  students  are  required  to 
take  free-hand  drawing,  five  hours  per  week,  for  the  entire  year; 
except  the  Engineering  students,  who  will  commence  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  third  term  of  that  year. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — This  subject  embraces  instruction  in 
the  use  and  care  of  drafting  instruments,  exercises  in  geometrical 
construction,  lettering,  plane  projections,  shading  and  coloring; 
followed  by  detail  and  assembled  working  drawings  of  machin- 
ery, with  tracings  and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

Throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  merged  into  machine  design,  of  which  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  further  practice 
in  making  detail  working  drawings  of  standard  types  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Descriptive  Geometry  is  taught  to  those  electing  either  of 
the  Engineering  courses.  The  principles  of  orthographic  projec- 
tion, developments  of  lines  and  surfaces,  etc..  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  class  room ;  and  a  great  variety  of  problems,  illustrating 
both  general  and  special  cases,  are  solved  and  constructed  by  the 
student. 

In  Mechanics  the  general  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  are 
studied  with  reference  to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases:  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of 
problems. 

Hydraulics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved; 
such  as  the  flow  of  water  through  long  pipes,  in  conduits,  canals, 
and  rivers;  gauging  of  streams,  measurement  of  water  power,  etc. 
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Strength  of  Materials. — This  subject  includes  the  study  of 
the  characteristics,  method  of  manufacture,  and  useful  properties 
of  the  various  materials  of  construction;  and  an  investigation  of 
their  strength,  elasticity,  and  other  physical  properties. 

Ma  chine  Design. — This  work  is  done  principally  in  tin- 
drawing  rooms,  and  consists  in  the  design  of  the  elements  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  nuts  and  bolts,  rivets  and  riveted  joints,  journals 
and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 

In  Steam  Engineering  the  student  makes  a  study  of  the 
various  types  of  Engines  and  boilers  in  common  use,  and  investi- 
gates the  many  problems  relating  to  their  structure  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room,  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
the  Mechanical  course,  and  this  work  is  given  a  prominent  position 
in  that  course.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  this  train- 
ing is  valuable  for  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Accordingly 
every  male  student  in  the  regular  college  courses  is  required  to 
take  Shop  Practice  during  the  Freshman  year.  This  work  con- 
sists of  one  term  in  Carpentry,  one  in  Wood  Turning,  and  one 
in  Blacksmithing.  For  the  regular  Mechanical  Engineering  stu- 
dents, the  manual  training  will  continue  four  years,  and  it 
will  embrace,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Freshman  year,  Foundry 
work  and  Pattern  Making  and  general  Machine  work. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  exclusively  to  its  work, 

One  of  these  buildings  has  rooms  for  blacksmith  shop, 
foundry,  and  storage.  The  large  new  building,  just  being  com- 
pleted, contains  two  large  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall  in  front. 
an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  has  a  wing  with  rooms  for  wood 
work,  and  for  machine  work. 

In  the  forge  room  are  six  forges  of  the  latest  model,  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  of  the  blast  and  exhaust  pipes 
Each  forge  is  fitted  with   a  full  assortment  of    tongs,  hammers, 
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swages,  fullers,  etc.     An  1 8-inch  drill  press  and  a  punching  and 
shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  this  section. 

The  wood  room  has  five  turning  lathes,  one  combination 
rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  a  forty-inch 
grindstone,  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 
Also  the  following  machines  have  been  ordered  for  the  coming 
year:  one  18  inch  x  10  foot  double  end  pattern  maker's  lathe, 
one  16  inch  x  10  foot  special  wood  lathe,  one  18  inch  x  6  inch 
surface  planer,  one  No.  3  patent  strain  scroll  saw. 

For  the  machine  room,  there  have  been  ordered  one  16  inch 
x  6  foot  tool  room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attach- 
ment, one  14  inch  x  8  foot  standaid  engine  lathe, 
one  24  inch  x  24  inch  x  6  foot  planer,  one  22  inch  power 
drill  press,  one  improved  emery  wheel  grinder;  also  a  large  num- 
ber and  good  assortment  of  chucks,  drills,  small  tools  and  ma- 
chine attachments. 

The  power  equipment,  including  the  new  items  ordered,  con- 
sists  of    one  8-H.   P.  Shipman  engine  and   ooiler,  one  30-H.  P. 
Weston  automatic  engine,  one  40-H.  P.  tubular  boiler,  feed  water 
purifier,  and  Duplex  pump,  water  separator,  etc. 
II. IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover  so  much  of  the  scope  of 
Civil  Engineering  as  applies  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
irrigation  works. 

The  course,  in  addition  to  the  general  studies  common  to 
the  other  College  courses,  includes  instruction  in  Mechanics, 
Surveying,  Geodesy,  Hydraulics,  Roof  and  Bridge  Design,  Foun- 
dations, Drawing,  and  Field  Practice. 

The  Equipment  of  the  Irrigation  Department  consists  of  a 
varied  assortment  of  expensive  engineering  instruments  and  ap- 
pliances necessary    for  carrying  out  the  work  as  outlined. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  surveyor's  compass,  two  sur- 
veyor's transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar  attach- 
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ment,  engineer's  level,  plane  table,  aneroid  barometer,  river  meter 
and  register,  hook  guage,  polar  planimeter,  hand  level  and  clinom- 
eter, optical  square,  pantograph,  chains,  steel  tapes,  leveling 
rods,  poles,  etc. 

This  department  has  also  a  fine  large  collection  of  valuable 
reference  books. 

THESIS. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  Senior  in  the  Engi- 
neering courses  must  prepare  an  acceptable  Thesis  and  Thesis 
Drawing  which  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  College. 

An  excellent  department  Library,  containing  standard 
works  on  nearly  every  subject  pertaining  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, is  accessible  to  the  students. 

Physics. — This  subject  is  required  of  all  regular  students 
during  the  Sophomore  year.  The  College  is  equipped  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  apparatus,  which  is  used  both  in  class 
room  and  in  individual  laboratory  practice. 


MATHEMATICS. 


C.  T.  HAGERTY,  PROFESSOR. 

Geometry. — The  Freshman  class  study  plane  geometry  in 
the  first  and  second  terms,  and  solid  and  spherical  geometry  and 
a  brief  treatise  on  conic  sections  in  the  third  term.  Original  ex- 
ercises form  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  year,  and 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  examinations.  Wentworth's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  the  text-book  used. 

Algebra. — All  students  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class 
have  completed  algebra  through  quadratics  in  Milne's  High 
School  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent.  The  advanced  algebra, [taught 
in  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  embraces  the  following 
subjects:      progressions,  indeterminate     equations,    inequalities, 
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scales  of  notation,  variables  and  limits,  theory  of  numbers,  and 
logarithms.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  elementary 
algebra.  In  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  higher  algebra 
is  taught,  which  includes  permutations  and  combinations,  undeter- 
mined co-efficients,  binomial  theorem  (any  exponent),  series,  and 
theory  of  equations. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  trigonometry  is  taught  during  the 
first  eight  weeks  of  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year;  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  during  the  last  four  weeks.  The  func- 
tions are  treated  both  as  ratios  and  lines.  The  fundamental  for- 
mulae are  carefully  deduced,  and  many  practical  problems  are 
solved.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  measurement  of 
angles,  students  use  protractors,  trigonometer,  and  a  surveyor's 
transit. 

Analytic  Geometry. — All  students  in  the  Engineering  courses 
are  required  to  study  plane  analytic  geometry  during  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year.  They  solve  many  problems  in  order  to 
become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  subject.  Several  of  the 
higher  plane  curves  and  geometry  of  three  dimensions  are 
studied  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  second  term. 

Calculus. — Engineering  students  are  required  to  study  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  during  the  last  eight  weeks  of 
the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  also  during  the  third 
term.  Both  the  method  of  rates  and  that  of  limits  are  employed. 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Calculus  is  the  text-book  used. 

The  instruction  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

Women  are  not  required  to  pursue  the  mathematical  studies 
after  the  Freshman  year,  but  they  may  continue  the  work  in 
mathematics  if   they  desire  to  do  so.     After  the  second   term  of 
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the  Sophomore   year,  the  mathematical  studies  are  ^optional    for 
all  students  in  the  Scientific  course. 

This  department  has  Kennedy's  dissected  geometrical  blocks, 
a  24  inch  slated  globe,  trigonometer,  and  valuable  book^  of 
ref  eren  ce. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GEOLOGY. 


G.  W.    MILES,    PROFESSOR. 

Astronomy. — This  subject  will  be  taught  one  term  to  the 
Senior  students  of  the  Engineering  and  Scientific  Courses.  De- 
scriptive, practical,  and  historical  astronomy  will  be  given  spec- 
ial attention,  and  mathematical  astronomy  will  be  taught  as  far 
as  the  limited  time  devoted  to  the  subject  will  permit. 

This  department  has  a  portable  5  inch  telescope,  star  lan- 
tern and  slides,  star  atlas,  a  planisphere,  many  valuable  book^  of 
reference,  and  .several  periodicals. 

Geology. — There  are  two  terms  devoted  to  this  subject. 
The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  given  to  mineralogy 
and  physical,  structural,  and  dynamical  geology.  The  second 
term  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  historical  geology  and  paleon- 
tology. 

Though  the  equipment  of  this  department  is  limited,  there 
are  some  very  good  specimens  of  minerals  and  a  number  of  fossils 
of  various  o-eolog-ical  ao-es. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


JOHN  P.  OWEN,  PROFESSOR. 

History. — U.  S.  History  is  completed  in  the  Sub-Freshman 
Department,  as  is  also  a  short  course  in  the  elements  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Ancient  history  is  studied  by  all  students  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Freshman  year;  mediaeval  and  modern    history,  by 
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all  in  the  second  term  of  the  same  year.  English  history  will  be 
studied  by  the  students  of  the  Scientific  and  Agricultural  courses 
in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  subject  of  Recent 
History  is  optional  with  the  mathematics  for  the  women  of  the 
scientific  course  in  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

Tn  the  study  of  history  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  memorize 
facts,  as  to  understand  them.  As  far  as  practicable  the  "Semi- 
nary" plan  will  be  used,  the  object  being  to  train  the  student  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  lead  him  to  consult  historical  sources. 

In  general  history,  Sheldon's  History  is  used  as  the  text- 
book; in  English  history,  Montgomery's,  supplemented  by  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People.  Although  text-books  are  used, 
the  instruction  is  largely  supplemented  by  readings  and 
lectures. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  course  is  to  inculcate  in  the  stu- 
dent a  love  for  the  study  of  history,  and  to  teach  him  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented. 

The  library  to  which  the  students  have  access  contains  a 
very  fair  amount  of  first-class  historical  literature,  which  covers 
well  the  general  field  of  history.  Students  in  all  history  courses 
will  be  required  to  prepare  three  papers  each  term  on  subjects 
assigned.  An  excellent  set  of  historical  maps  has  been  added 
to  this  department. 

Political  Science. — The  subject  of  civil  government,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  on  constitutional  law,  is  taken  by  all  students 
in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  text-books  used 
are:  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State, 
Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  McCleary's 
Civics. 

Constitutional  and  political  history  lectures  are  given  to 
students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year.  Johnston's  American  Politics  and  Bur- 
gess' Political  Science  are  used. 
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Political  Economy. — This  subject  is  pursued  during  the  third 
term  of  the  Senior  year.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  means  of 
recitations  and  lectures. 

The  current  practical  problems  of  industrial  society  are  also 
discussed  on  the  basis  of  economic  principles.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  prepare  an  original  paper  upon  some  topic 
which  will  be  assigned  him. 

The  present  industrial  and  financial  embarassment  shows 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  tariff,  bi-metaMism,  banking,  and 
other  important  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation, 
are  carefully  studied  and  discussed. 

Mill's  Political  Economy  is  used  as  a  basis,  but  the  students 
are  required  to  read  extracts  from  a  number  of  standard  authors, 
among  whom  are  Adam  Smith,  Fawcett,  Walker,  Thompson, 
Bowen,  Wayland,  Perry,  Laveleye,  and  Andrews. 

History  of  Civilization. — The  Seniors  of  the  Scientific 
course  are  required  to  take  this  subject  in  the  second  term.  Gui- 
zot's  Lectures  will  be  used  as  a  guide.  A  considerable  range  of 
literature  will  be  referred  to,  and  essays  on  various  topics  re- 
quired . 


LANGUAGES. 


ENGLISH    AND  LATIN W.  W.  ROBERTSON,  PROFESSOR. 

SPANISH — IDA    M.  JONES,  INSTRUCTOR. 

English. — In  this  department  the  students  pursue  a  system- 
atic course  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Students  of  all  courses  take  rhetoric  in  the  first  term  of  the 
Freshman  year.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  each  having  been  stud- 
ied for  an  entire  year  in  the  Sub-Freshman  Department,  the 
work  of  this  term  will  be  advanced  rhetoric. — Text-book,  A.  S. 
Hill's  Rhetoric. 
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Rhetoric  as  an  art  is  taught  throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  college  course,  all  students  being  required  to  meet  one  hour 
each  week.  The  study  of  text-books  and  rhetorical  method  ends 
with  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  but  the  essay  work  is 
carried  on  with  English  and  American  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  Senior  year. 

English  Literature  is  studied  in  all  courses,  in  the  first 
and  second  terms  of  the  Junior  year.  American  Literature  is 
scudied  by  the  Agricultural  students  in  the  third 
tirm  of  the  Junior  year.  In  this  study,  the  chief  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  literature  and  to  cultivate  in 
him  a  taste  for  it.  One  term,  of  the  three  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature, 
biographies,  ets.,  the  other  two  terms  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  language. 

Swinton's  Studies  in  Literature,  Meiklejolm's  English  Lan- 
guage, Hale's  Longer  English  Poems,  Brooke's  Primer,  Haw- 
thorne and  Lemon's  American  Literature,  and  Phillip's  English 
Literature  are  the  text-books  used. 

All  students  in  literature  will  be  required  to  read  standard 
works  and  will  be  examined  on  such  reading. 

In  the  Scientific  course,  literary  reading  is  required  as  a 
practice  in  the  Freshman  year  and  in  the  Sophomore  year.  Op- 
portunity is  here  given  for  a  wide  range  of  literary  study  and 
reading. 

As  far  as  possible  this  reading  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  other  studies  and  researches.  It  will  be 
made  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  Critical  and  systematic, 
rather  than  superficial  and  indiscriminate,  reading  will  be 
encouraged. 

The  library  contains  a  great  number  of  the  bett  books,  and 
additions  are  constantly  being  made  thereto:  so  that  no  difficulty 
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as  to  books,  will  be  experienced  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

Rhetorical  Exercises. — All  students  will  bd  required  to  ap- 
pear in  public  each  term  with  an  oratorical  exercise.  This  exer- 
cise will  be  considered  equal  to  one-half  in  making  term  grade 
in  English. 

Latin. — The  students  in  all  Collegiate  courses  are  required 
to  take  Latin  or  Spanish  during  the  second  and  third  terms  of 
the  Freshman  year  and  throughout  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
Study  of  the  language  chosen  may  be  continued  during  the  first 
and  second  terms  of  the  Junior  year  instead  of  analytical  geom- 
etry and  calculus. 

In  the  first  t\*  o  terms  of  the  course,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  declension,  comparison,  con- 
jugation, and  the  elements  of  Latin  syntax.  This  work  is  ac- 
companied by  exercises  in  translating  Latin  into  English,  and 
English  into  Latin.  Harkness'  First  Year  in  Latin  is  the  text- 
book used. 

The  work  of  the  third  term  is  a  study  of  the  first  two  books 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  In  the  fourth  term,  Sallust's  Catiline  is 
read.  The  student  is  also  led  to  see  ho.v  the  style  of  Saliust  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Caesar.  The  translation  of  Cicero's  orations 
against  Catiline  is  the  work  of  (he  fifth  term.  Roman  History 
is  also  scudied.  Two  books  of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  are  read  in 
the  sixth  term  and  a  study  of  Roman  mythology  is  made,  in 
the  seventh  term,  selections  from  the  poems  of  Ovid  are  studied , 
and  lectures  are  given  on  Roman  manners  and  customs,  and  on 
latin  Metres.  Grammar  is  carefully  studied  through  the  entire 
course. 

Spanish. —  As  may  be  seen  from  the  courses  of  study,  Span- 
ish is  optional  with  Latin  in  all  the  courses  in  the  second  and 
third  terms  of  the  Freshman  year,  tnroughout  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  in  two  terms  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Scientific 
course. 

In  view  of  the  fact   that  30,000,000  people  in  the  Western 
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hemisphere  speak  Spanish,  and  that  it  is  the  language  of  com- 
merce of  all  the  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  students  to  ac- 
quire this  language. 

Situated,  as  this  College  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  with  this  tongue  in  common  use  among  the  majority 
of  our  people,  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  this  language,  next  to  English  the  most  useful  for 
Americans,  is  certainly  excellent,  and  should  be  improved  by  all 
wTho  expect  to  enter  upon  any  field  of  labor  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  An  additional  reason  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
is  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  about  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  schools  in  every  part  of  che  Republic,  thus  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  teachers,  many  of  whom  must  come  from 
the  United  States;  but  they  must  be  good  Spanish  scholars.  In 
the  time  alloted  to  this  study,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language 
may  be  obtained. 

The  elements  of  the  language  are  acquired  by  the  study  of 
De  Torno's  Combined  Method  with  Worman's  First  and  Second 
Books.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  will  be  given  twice  a 
week  with  additional  work  in  dictation. 

The  work  in  the  Sophomore  year  will  consist  of  translations 
of  Cortena's  "Amparo,"  oral  and  written  translations  of  English 
selections  of  various  styles,  Spanish  idioms,  and  the  study  of 
Knapp's  Grammar. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  students  will  be  required  to  do 
private  reading  in  the  course  from  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Moratin, 
and  others.  Translations  of  Moratin's.  comedy,El  si  de  las  Ninas, 
selections  from  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  the  writing  of  business 
letters,  and  the  study  of  Spanish  literature  will  be  included  in 
this  year's  work. 

The  following  books  of  reference  are  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dents: Sales'  Grammar,  Becker's  Spanish  Idioms,  and  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LOGIC 


C.  T.  JORDAN,  PROFESSOR. 

Psyclwlogy, — The  principal  facts  and  theories  of  the  science 
of  mind  are  carefully  discussed  and  systematically  compared. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. The  topics  of  perception,  understanding,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, thought,  feeling,  and  volition  are  analyzed,  discussed,  and 
explained.  Theories  of  right  and  wrong  as  bearing  upon  correct 
principles  of  action  are  made  the  means  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  individual.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  subject  in  its  relation 
to  education  is  emphasized  and  enlarged  upon.  The  student  is 
made  familiar  with  the  great  names  in  philosophy  and  with  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Topics  are  assigned 
for  individual  work. 

Logic. — The  systematic  study  of  logic,  both  inductive  and 
deductive,  is  pursued  as  an  aid  to  correct  reasoning.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  methods  for  exact  observation  and  experi- 
ment and  correct  principles  of  classification. 

Instruction  is  by  means  of  lectures  and  text-books. 


ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


ELLEN  F.  GIBSON,  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  ability  to  read  well  is  no  slight  accomplishment,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  persevering  effort,  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher.  Systematic  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  reading,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
Articulation,  Inflection  and  Emphasis. 

Voice  culture  will  include  tone  development  and  projection. 
As  to  the  thoroughness  of  this  training  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
students  who  have  received  one  year's  careful  drill  from  the    In- 
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structor,  and  who  have  natural  talent  for  Elocution,  are  received 
as  Seniors  in  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory. 

The  Physical  Culture  will  include  the  Delsarte  System  of  Phy- 
sical culture  and  Gesture,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  System  of 
Gymnastics  and  Free  Gymnastics;  and  is  designed  to  develop 
gracefulness  of  carriage,  ease  of  appearance  in  public,  freedom  of 
movement,  as  well  as  greater  bodily  vigv>r,  and  better  health. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Culture  will  be  given  daily,  and  Elocu- 
tion lessons  once  every  week  throughout  the  course. 


MUSIC. 


Superior  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  all  students 
who  desire  to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  can  do  so  in 
a  department,  distinct  from  the  College  as  to  the  payment  of  fees, 
but  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Faculty  may  make. 
Instrumental  music  will  be  confined  to  the  piano  and  organ,  and 
the  teaching  will  be  of  very  high  order.  Fees  for  music  will  be 
about  what  are  usually  paid  in  good  schools.  In  no  case  will 
they  be  excessive. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


In  view  of  the  facts  that  there  are  no  schools  in  southern 
New  Mexico  that  furnish  thorough  and  complete  commercial 
courses,  that  the  demand  for  such  instruction  is  great  and  in- 
creasing, and  that  such  training  is  of  the  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical character  the  Board  of  Regents  has  established  a  Business 
Department  in  this  College.  In  order  that  this  department  may 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  college  work,  it  is  thought  best  to 
make  it  separate  and  distinct,  to  require  a  certain  standard  of 
admission,  and  to  have  definite  courses  of  study.  This  depart- 
ment includes  three  courses,  each  complete  in  itself;  namely, 
Course  in  Bookkeeping,  Couise  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
and  Course  in  Telegraphy. 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  a  Certificate  will 
be  given. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


To  begin  the  course  in  Bookkeeping  or  Telegraphy  the  stu- 
dent must  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  U.  S.  history,  and  should 
be  able  to  read  and  spell  well.  Students  who  have  completed 
this  work  in  the  Sub-Freshman  Department  of  this  college,  will 
be  admitted  without  examination;  also  those  students  who  can 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  any  commissioned 
high  school  or  graded  school  in  the  Territory  that  the  above 
named  branches  have  been  completed  satisfactorily.  All  other 
students  will  be  examined. 
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To  begin  the  course  in  Stenography  the  student  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  all  the  work  of 
the  Sub-Freshman  Department  of  this  college.  Students  who 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  Sub-Freshman  Department  and 
graduates  of  any  commissioned  high  school  in  the  Territory,  will 
be  admitted  to  this  course;  without  examination.  All  other 
students  will  be  examined. 

FEES. 

The  following  are  the  fees  in  the  Business  Department: 

Entrance  fee $5.00 

Deposit  for  care  of  books,  etc 2.50 

PURPOSE. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Business  Department  to  attempt 
to  fit  students  for  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  telegraph 
operators  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  or  to  use  all  of  the  time 
of  the  student  for  purely  technical  instruction  and  practice. 
The  demand  at  the  present  time  is  for  well  educated,  thoroughly 
qualified  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  telegraph  operators. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  institution  offers  no 
inducements  to  those  who  are  determined  to  enter  upon  any  of 
these  lines  of  work,  without  stopping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
good  general  education.  Experience  will  show  that  persons  of 
limited  education,  if  able  to  secure  situations  at  all,  invariably 
fall  into  the  lowest  class  of  workers,  and  are  worth  little  to  those 
who  employ  them;  while  the  services  of  those  who  are  carefully 
trained  and  wTell  educated,  are  sought  and    liberally  paid  for. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  bookkeeping,  stenography,  or  telegraphy,  who  cannot 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  that  they  have  completed, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  some  school  of  known  thoroughness, 
the  additional  studies  named  in  that  Business  Course  they  are 
pursuing.  Nor  will  students  be  permitted  to  pursue  more  than 
one  business  course  at  a  time,  except  by  vote  of  the  Faculty;  and 
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such  p3 r mission  will  only  be  granted  to  students  whose  age, 
maturity,  and  scholarship  leave  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  do 
the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  these  courses  offer  much  for  those  who 
wish  this  kind  of  training.  All  students  of  the  Business  De- 
partment enjoy  the  same  library  privileges  as  the  college  stu- 
dents. 


BOOKKEEPING- 


G.  W.  MILES,  INSTRUCTOR. 

It  is  not  the  aim  to  find  in  how  short  a  time  the  student 
may  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  counting  room,  but  rather  to 
train  and  equip  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  able  to 
meet  the  exacting  demands  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  ac- 
counting in  modern  commercial  life.  Thoroughness,  practical 
and  systematic  work,  and  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of 
books,  letters,  and  papers  relating  thereto  will  characterize 
the  work.  Under  no  circumstances  will  work  be  passed  and 
credited  unless  it  is  strictly  up  to  the  standard  required.  Both 
double  and  single  entry  will  be  taught. 

In  theoretical  bookkeeping  the  student  is  made  familiar  with 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  bookkeeping.  He  is  guided 
carefully  until  he  can  master  the  simpler  forms  of  the  daybook, 
journal,  cashbook,  and  ledger,  and  can  post  and  close  a  ledger 
correctly.  Frequent  exercises  and  class  drills  aiv  given  in  journal- 
izing and  closing  ledgers.  Thus  the  student  will  gradually  be 
required  to  master  all  forms  and  sets  of  books  in  the  various 
lines  of  business,  embracing  single  partnership,  co-partnership, 
joint  stock  companies,  corporations,  etc. 

In  the  Actual  Business  Practice  will  be  put  into  practice  that 
which  has  been  learned  in  theory.  Theory  and  Actual  Business 
Practice  will  be  so  proportioned  and  combined  as  to  produce  the 
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best  practical  results.  Lectures  and  exercises  will  be  given 
throughout  the  course  on  opening  and  closing  books,  auditing 
books,  and  h  igher  accounting. 

Bookkeeping,  for  the  second  year  Sub- Freshman  class,  Short- 
hand, and  Telegraph  students,  will  be  taught  in  the  first  term. 
The  work  will  comprise  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping  ; 
and  as  much  work  wrill  be  done  as  can  be  performed  within 
the  limited  time  allowed. 

The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
insight  into  theoretical  bookkeeping  so  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  thoroughly  understand  its  fundamental  principles;  and  be  en- 
tirely familiar  with  the  situ  pier  forms  of  the  daybook  or  blotter, 
ournal,  cash  book,  ledger,  statements,  and  the  opening  and 
closing  of  books.  Much  is  offered  in  this  work  to  those  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  limited  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 

Penmanship. — The  primary  object  of  writing  is,  that  it 
may  be  easily  read;  therefore  legibility  is  the  most  essential 
feature  in  penmanship.  Next  in  order  to  legibility  is  rapidity. 

Business  writting  is  taught  in  an  interesting  and  system- 
atic manner.  The  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and  systems 
will  be  used.  No  one  branch  of  study  in  the  Bookkeeping 
course  is  comparatively  of  greater  importance  than  penmanship. 
The  student  is  taught  to  develop  and  acquire  a  free  and  easy 
movement  thereby  enabling  him  to  learn  to  write  an  easy,  rapid, 
and  legible  hand-writing. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  hand- writing  are  many.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  recommendations  in  securing  positions.  An  op- 
portunity is  afforded  all  Business  students  to  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  penmanship  in  a  tirst-class  and  systematic  manner. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Mathematical  accuracy,  rapidity 
and  efficiency  in  the  counting-room  are  absolute  requisites  in  our 
present  business  life.  This  subject  will  be  taught  throughout 
the  entire  Bookkeeping  course.  Those  processes,  commonly 
called    "lightning    calculations,"    will    be  taught    and    practiced 
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throughout  the  work.  To  compute  correctly  and  rapidly  is  the 
aim  of  this  work, 

Commercial  Laiv. — All  young  men  and  women  should  be 
familiar  with  commercial  law.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
lectures  and  recitations.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  insight 
into  the  laws  governing  busines  trasactions  so  that  the  student 
may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  legal  and.  illegal  con- 
tracts; may  learn  how  to  draw  up  various  legal  documents; 
may  know  the  laws  of  negotiable  paper,  agency,  partner- 
ship, corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  real  estate  conveyances, 
interest  guaranty,  insurance,  shipping,  etc. 

Spelling. — Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
spelling.  This  branch  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  and 
especially  so  to  those  contemplating  commercial  pursuits.  To 
become  proficient  in  spelling  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one. 
Regular  work  will  be  carried  on  in  this  branch  throughout 
the  Bookkeeping  course.  Commercial  terms  will  be  one  of  the 
features. 

Grammar  and  Letter  Writing. — Careful  instruction  will  be 
given  throughout  the  entire  year  in  grammar  and  letter  writing 
to  the  students  of  this  course  and  to  those  in  the  course  in 
Telegraphy.  7  he  end  to  be  attained  is  the  easy  and  correct  use 
of  English,  which  is  a  most  important  element  in  education  and 
one  coo  frequently  overlooked  by  those  seeking  commercial 
training. 


STENOGRAPHY    AND   TYPEWRITING. 


E.  E.  LESTER,  INSTRUCTOR. 

The    principal    object    of   the  course    in    Stenography    and 
Typewriting   is  to   thoroughly  qualify  the    student    to  become  a 
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practical  shorthand  and  typewriting  amanuensis,  so  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  he  may  be  prepared  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  such.  Naturally,  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
student  pursuing  this  course  is  devoted  to  stenography  and 
typewriting.  In  the  first  and  second  terms,  three  hours  a 
day  are  given  to  stenography  and  one  to  typewriting ;  and  in 
the  third  term,  two  hours  a  day  to  stenography,  one  to  type- 
writing, and  one  to  office  work.  The  remaining  studies  pur- 
sued in  this  course  are  such  as  strengthen  the  student  in  those 
subjects  which  are  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  competent 
stenographer,  and  together  call  for  from  two  to  three  hours  a 
day  additional  to  the  work  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
They  comprise  commercial  arithmetic  and  law,  (required  only 
if  not  previously  completed  in  the  Sub-Freshman  Department) ; 
ancient,  modern,  and  English  history,  (required  only  when  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  law  are  not  taken) ;  penmanship,  spelling, 
and  bookkeeping.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  course  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  study  of  Spanish,  which  may  be  taken  in 
the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Instructor.  The  commercial  relations  between  the 
States  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  South  American  republics, 
are  such  that  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing  for  competent 
stenographers  who  are  able  to  correspond  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage; while  those  who  can  take  dictation  in  that  language  can 
readily  command  a  high  salary. 

A  good  English  education  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
student  in  shorthand;  without  it  he  can  never  succeed.  It  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  his  stenographic  acquirements 
rest.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  for  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  all-too-common 
incompetent  stenographer  of  to-day  fails  because  of  imperfect 
preparation  for  his  work  and  a  deficient  general  education.  It 
is,  therefore,  required  of  all  students  entering  the  coarse  that 
thev    shall  have    completed  the   woik  in  the  Sub-Freshman  De- 
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partment,  or  its  equivalent  Almost  of  equal  importance,  is  the 
necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  work  done,  and  this  is  made  a 
strong-  feature  throughout.  Superficial  work  in  shorthand  is 
nothing  less  than  a  waste  of   time,     and  it    will  not  be    allowed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  is  one  calling  for  a  good 
preparation  and  an  unusual  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  this  course  must  be  able  to  fill  both 
of  these  requirements.  The  average  student  can  not  become 
a  proficient  amanuensis  in  less  than  the  nine  months  required 
in  the  course. 

Shorthand. — Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  system  of  shorthand  available, 
for  the  success  of  the  shorthand  student  depends  largely  upon 
his  faith  in  the  system  he  studies.  The  superiority  of  Graham's 
Standard  Phonography,  which  is  the  system  taught,  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  recent  investigations,  which  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  official  court 
reporters  in  the  United  States  are  Graham  writers.  The  text- 
book used  is  the  new  edition  of  Graham's  Handbook,  supple- 
mented by  other  works. 

The  work  of  the  year's  course  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  elementary  grade — a  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand;  the  second  term,  to  the  inter- 
mediate grade — covering  word-signs  and  drill  in  correct  out- 
lines; and  the  third  term,  to  the  advanced  grade,  in  which  the 
student  confines  himself  largely  to  dictation  in  business  cor- 
respondence, literary  and  general  matter.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  correct  business  forms,  commercial  expression,  and 
legal  matter,  and  to  careful  'training  in  the  best  outlines,  by 
which  alone  a  high  rate  of  speed  can  be  attained. 

T ij pewriting . — The  requirements  of  modern  business  de- 
mand only  the  expert  typewriter  operator,  and  the  work  of 
this  course    is  such    as  to  qualify    the  student    to  become  such. 
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The  four-finger  method  is  taught,  and  a  complete  text-book — 
Torrey's  "Practical  Typewriting" — studied  in  connection 
therewith.  The  practical  work  includes  fingering,  touch,  copy- 
ing, letter  writing,,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  spelling  and 
punctuation,  writing  from  dictation,  mechanism  and  <  are  of  the 
machine,  speed  exercises,  and  transcription  from  shorthand 
notes.  In  the  third  term,  one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  office 
work,  which  includes  thorough  practice  in  letter-press  copying, 
indexing  and  filing  of  names  and  letters,  carbon  and  hektograph 
duplicating  work,  and  mimeographing. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  the  best  machines. 
Four  New  Model  No.  6  Remington  machines,  one  No.  2  Rem- 
ington and  one  New  Model  No.  2  Smith  Premier,  comprise  the 
equipment.  Every  student  is  given  thorough  drill  on  both  the 
single  and  double  keyboard  machines. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  a  student,  graduating  from  thiB 
course,  being  able  to  secure  a  position.  Several  students  com- 
pleting the  course  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  have  secured 
good  positions. 

A  certificate  is  given  to  students  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  and  passing  an  examination,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  to  be  able  to  take  from  dictation  ordinary  business 
letters  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute,  and  transcribe  the 
same  from  notes  correctly  on  the  typewriter  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  25  words  per  minute. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


J.  P.  STEWAKT,   INSTRUCTOR. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Telegraphy  is  to  fit  the  stu- 
dent who  completes  it,  for  the  position  of  operator  for  any  tele- 
graph company,  or  station  and  express  agent  for  any  railroad. 
Good  agents  and  opeiators  are  always  in  demand  at  remunera- 
tive salaries. 
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Three  hours  in  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  two  hours  in 
the  third  term,  are  devoted  daily  to  the  study  of  telegraphy. 
Individual  instruction  is  given.  For  the  general  education  of 
the  student,  he  is  required  to  take  commercial  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  penmanship  in  the  first  term ;  commercial  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  spelling  in  the  second  term;  and  commercial  lav/, 
railroad  bookkeeping,  spelling,  letter  writing,  and  bookkeeping 
with  the  stenography  students  in  the  first  term.  An  able  stu- 
dent may,  upon  recommendation  of  his  Instructor,  be  allowed  to 
join  the  Freshman  class  in  Spanish. 

Bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  and 
penmanship  are  taught  by  the  instructor  in  bookkeeping. 
Railroad  bookkeeping  is  taught  by  the  instructor  in  telegraphy. 
Students  receive  instruction  in  the  making  of  reports,  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts  such  as  are  ordinarily  required  to  be  kept 
by  station  and  express  agents. 

The  students  in  telegraphy  are  arranged  in  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  for  speed  in  receiving  messages.  In  this  way 
all  students  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able. 

In  order  to  receive  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
student  must  have  a  grade  of  at  least  70  per  cent  in  all 
branches  of  this  course,  and  attain  a  minimum  speed  of  25 
words  per  minute  in  sending  and  20  words  per  minute  in  re- 
ceiving messages. 
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COLLEGE  SOCIETY 


The  existing  literary  society  of  the  college  was  organized 
October  25th,  1891,  under  the  name  uf  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892 
this  was  changed  to  Columbian,  and  under  this  name  the 
society  has  made  steady  and  prosperous  growth.  Until  about 
the  middle  of  1894-95  only  male  students  were  admitted  as 
members,  but  ^ince  that  time  the  young  ladies  have  had  equal 
membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  societv  is  to  promote 
and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary  work  by 
discussions,  papers,  debates,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the  com- 
mittee on  programme  may  prescribe.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  society  are  that  applicants  must  be  students 
of  good  standing  in  the  College.  They  must  also  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  of  one  dollar,  and  dues  of  fifty  cents  each  succeeding 
term.     Regular  meetings  are  held  each  week. 

Officers : 

E.  B.  Holt     -------      President. 

M.  Gilmore       -------  Vice  President. 

A.  Casad       --------       Rec.  Secretary. 

H.  MacGregor       ------    Cor.  Secretary. 

E.  J.  Coe       -------       Treasurer. 

E.  F.  Gibson    -------    Librarian. 

E.F.  Gibson-     ------       Critic. 

A.  H.  Peterson     -------  Vice  Critic. 

D.  Casad     -       ------        Marshal. 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by 
the  Columbian  Literary  Society,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faculty.  It  was  founded  in  February,  1893,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished regularly  since  that  time,  and  has  issued  three  excellent 
Commencement  numbeis.  It  is  an  eight  to  twelve  page  journal 
and  contains  frequent    contributions   from   students,  besides    the 
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usual  matter  found  in  college  publications.  It  is  issued  about 
the  fifteenth  of  each  month  during  the  collegiate  year,  and  has 
a  good  circulation  throughout  the  Territory,  and  one  which  is 
constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  considera- 
bly since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  valued 
by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep  them  in 
close  touch  with  the  institution  anl  with  their  college  friend  . 
The  Collegian  is  now  self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect 
of  being  a  successful  journal.  It  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
in  the  future  as  the  support  given  it  may  warrant.  All  work 
in  connection  with  its  publication  is  entirely  gratuitous.  The 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 


ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION 


The  growth  of  the  Athletic  Association  has   more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  College.     The  number    of    members    was   greatly 
increased    over    that  of    last  year.     So   far-,    football  and    tennis 
have  been  made  the  principal  college  sports.     The  football    team 
has    lost  but   one  game    since  the   organization    of   the  Associa- 
tion in  1893. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Field  Day  was   held  on  May  1st.     The 
programme  consisted  of   the  principal  sports,  which    were    very 
hotly  contested.     Gold  medals  were    awarded  to  the    winners  of 
tennis,  hundred  yard  dash,  quarter  mile  race,  and  to  the  all-round 
athlete.      The  officers  for  1895-6  are  as  follows: 

A.  M.  Holt     --------     President. 

E.  B.  Holt  -      --------  Rec.  Secretary. 

Chas.  Mead    --------     Treasurer. 

D.  V.  Peacock  --------  M'g'r  Football. 

E.  B.  Holt       --------     M'g'r  Field  Day. 

S.  J.  Jones  ---------    M'g'r  Tennis. 

H.  Stanley    --------       M'g'r  Base  ball. 

Executive  Board:  A.  M.  Holt,  E.  B  Holt,  Chas.  Mead, 
D.  G.  Cravens,  W.  E.  Holt,  Ross  Coe,  D.  V.  Peacock  and  H. 
Stanley. 


GENERAL  INFORflATION. 


The  postoffice  of  the  college  is  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.  Mesilla 
Park  is  also  the  general  freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las 
Cruces,  and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then  re- 
port to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding 
place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and 
those  desiring  re  examination  should  report  on  the  day  named 
for  this  work. 

Students  coming  to  the  college  over  either   the   Atlantic    & 

©  O  I 

Pacific  railroad  or  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
and  paying  full  fare,  are  returned  for  one-third  fare.  When 
buying  tickets  they  must  secure  a  receipt  from  the  agent  for  the 
money  paid.  This  receipt  must  be  preserved  or  the  reduced  rate 
can  not  be  obtained.  This  reduction  in  fare  will  be  given  only 
when  the  student  returns  at  the  end  of  the  term 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  they  will  be  lent.  Students 
are  required  to  deposit  $2.50  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper 
care  of  college  property  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  bor- 
rowed. At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  wheu  the  student  with- 
draws, this  deposit  is  returned   unless  damage    has  been  done    to 
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the  books  or  other  college  property.     When  this  is  the    case    the 
damage  is  assessed  against  the  student,  and  any  balance   remain 
ing  of  his  deposit  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  with  students  who  are  no- 
toriously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase  their 
books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving  school  and 
they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  which  every 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

STATIONERY. 

As  the  college  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students,  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line  of 
articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are  sold  to  stu- 
dents, for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

FEES. 

Entrance  fee,  each  year,  for  all  students     -     -     -     -     -$5   00 

Deposit  fee     "         <<     «       «         «-___-.       2   50 
Students  in  Chemistry,  deposit  --:-----        5  00 

Students  using  horse  stalls,  per  term     ------  25 

Students  not  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  per  term     -     -     -     -     17   00 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

BOAEDING  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

We  hear  much  said  these  times  as  to  the  cost  of  education. 
Many  parents  would  gladly  give  their  children  a  college  educa- 
tion if  they  felt  able  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  travel  in  a  large 
territory  is  great,  but  this  is  offset  by  free  text-books  and  prac- 
tically free  tuition.  The  cost  of  clothing  is  something;  but  stu- 
dents should  be  taught  to  dress  inexpensively,  yet  neatly. 
Clothes  cost  a  certain  amount  whether  in  school  or  at  home. 
The  cost  ot  board  at  home  is  something,  though   this  is    seldom 
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taken  into  consideration.  Students  need  but  little  pocket 
money  and  the  social  demands  on  all  students  are  light.  If 
young  people  whose  parents  are  unable  to  assist  them,  really 
want  a  college  education,  they  can  find  a  way  to  secure  it. 
though  it  be  but  a  term  at  a  time.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  labor  in  New  Mexico  than  in  the  east;  most  kinds  are  better 
paid ;  and  any  young  person  with  sufficient  energy  and  am- 
bition, can,  in  time,  work  his  way  through  college. 

As  yet  the  college  can  do  nothing  toward  furnishing  board 
and  rooms.  Students,  so  far,  have  secured  board  and  lodging 
Jn  private  families  near  the  college  at  from  $16  to  $20  per 
month.  Some  students  have  taken  rooms  and  boarded  them- 
selves at  greatly  reduced  cost.  In  the  west,  where  many  boys 
have  learned  to  cook,  this  plan  has  great  advantages  for  those  of 
limited  means.  A  year's  Doarding  by  this  plan,  including  room, 
should  not  exceed  $1  00 ;  and  yet  the  student  can  have  plenty  of 
good,  substantial  food,  and  a  comfortable  room.  Boarding  clubs 
may  be  formed  by  students,  and  this  is  often  a  very  good  plan. 
With  careful  management  this  plan  will  reduce  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  to  about  $  I  50.00  a  year.  Washing  will  cost  each 
student  from  Si. 00  to  $2.00  per  month.  Students  who  propose 
to  furnish  their  own  rooms  should  provide  for  this  before  leav- 
ing home.  The  freight  on  such  articles  as  will  be  needed  and 
can  usually  be  spared  from  home  wi'.l  be  light.  It  is  not  eco- 
nomical either  to  rent  or  to  buy. 

As  may  be  seen,  a  student  can  get  through  the  year  by  self 
boarding  for  about  $125.00;  can  board  in  a  club  and  get  through 
the  year  on  from  $150.00  to  $175.00;  and  can  board  in  a  pri- 
vate family  and  expend  from  $200.00  to  $250.00,  according  to 
his  taste  and  means.  It  should  be  understood  that  all  students 
are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  in  this  institution;  and  will  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment,  no  matter  what  their  condition  in 
life.     We  believe  that  expenses  here,  (where  free  text-books,  and 
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almost  free  tuition  are  given,)  will  not  run  higher  than  in  other 
institutions  of  similar  character.  Within  reach  of  the  college 
building  are  houses  for  rent  at  reasonable  prices.  Many  families 
have  moved  here  and  resided  in  these  or  on  rented  ranches  in 
the  vicinity  in  order  to  give  their  children  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college.  Whenever  parents  can  do  this,  it  should  be  done, 
as  perhaps  no  other  plan  is  so  satisfactory. 

PAID    LABOR. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  paid  labor  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students;  and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year,  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing  so 
have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  position. 
No  student  should  come  expecting  constant  employment,  or 
without  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  his  expenses. 
The  college  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  ail  students 
who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's  time  is  needed 
chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.  Still  many  woithy 
and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  labor,  which  is  given  to  those  who  are  most  trust- 
worthy and  meritorious;  and  who  are  regular  and  punctual  in 
attendance,  and  correct  in  deportment.  This  labor  is  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour;  but  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  any  stu- 
dent may  do. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  practical  education.     Students  who  enjoy 
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the  advantages  here  offered,  should  be  made  to  realize  that  to 
forfeit  these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them. 

Students  who  enter  this  school  are  expected  to  be  honest, 
truthful,  polite,  attentive,  and  diligent.  The  authority  exercised 
over  them  will  be  strict,  yet  at  the  same  time  reasonable  and 
considerate.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  college  is  for 
those  students  who  are  capable  of  a  fair  degree  of  self-control, 
and  who  come  here  to  fit  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable 
places  in  life.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  influence  of  any  student 
is  found  to  be  detrimental  to  scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order, 
dismissal  will  follow.  The  following  are  strictly  forbidden: 
1st,  The  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the 
frequenting  of  questionable  resorts.  2d,  The  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  form  in  or  about  the  college  buildings.  3d,  All  indecent  be- 
havior and  profane  language. 

POLITICS. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  cultivate  I  rue  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  Nation  and  for  all  con- 
stituted authority.  Students  will  be  taught  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  their  duties  as  such;  and  there,  teaching  of  this 
character,  will  end. 

RELIGION. 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
and  to  respect  the  teachings  of  religion;  but  no  sectarian  teach- 
ings will  be  tolerated  in  the  college.  Students  will  be  encouraged 
to  attend  the  various  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  Entire  free- 
dom of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting  the  church  they 
will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  following  churches  every 
Sunday:  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal.  At 
the  Presbyterian  church  are  held  meetings  of  the  Young  People's 
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Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist  church  is 
connected  the  Epworth  League.  Many  of  the  students  attend 
the  m  eekly  meetings  of  these  organizations  and  receive  great 
benefit. 

HOW  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  COLLEGE. 

If  students  have  occasion  to  withdraw  from  the  college 
they  should  call  on  the  President  and  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  him.  He  will  see  that  their  accounts  are  properly 
adjusted,  proper  records  made  of  their  work,  whatever  money 
may  be  due  from  their  credit  deposit  refunded,  and  will  so  ar- 
range their  records  that  their  manner  of  withdrawal  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

Students  who  leave  without  having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
all   these  matters  will  not    be  entitled  to  an  honorable  dismissal 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  STANDING. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Students 
must  make  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  each  subject.  Failing  to 
make  this  grade,  students  must  report  for  re-examination  on  the 
day  specified;  failing  then,  they  must  take  the  subject  with  a 
subsequent  class. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance. They  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  in  term 
time  without  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the  President  or 
Faculty.  Temporary  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  by  the 
President  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice  President. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND    MECHANIC   ARTS  AS 
A   TEACHERS'    TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
does  not  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  those  institutions 
of  the  Territory  giving  special   attention  to    Normal  work;    but 
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in  as-much  as  the  Legislature  has  recently  provided  that  the 
diplomas  issued  by  this  College  to  its  graduates  shall  be  accepted 
as  first-grade  teachers'  certificates  in  any  of  ihe  counties  of  the 
Territory,  this  College  will  offer  unusual  facilities  for  properly 
training  teachers  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  profession. 


MATERIAL     EQUIPMENT. 


COLLEGE     BUILDING. 

The  College  Building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement.  It  is  trimmed  with  stone,  and  has  a  very  heavy 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  built,  nicely  finished,  and  cost  about 
$25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms  all  of  which  are  furnished 
and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot 
air  furnaces,  and  is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water.  In  the 
basement  are  the  chemical  and  entomological  laboratories,  each 
fitted  up  with  the  best  appliances.  Here  are  also  the  Recitation 
rooms  for  bookkeeping  and  for  telegraphy.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  President's  office,  the  mathematical  department,  ihe  botanical 
and  geological  department,  the  library,  and  the  recitation  room 
for  stenography  and  typewriting.  For  lack  of  space,  the  library 
room  is  utilized  for  a  study  room  for  college  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  department  of  history  and  political  science, 
the  department  of  languages,  and  the  Sub-Freshman  department 
of  the  college.  On  this  floor  is  a  hall  capable  of  seating  quite  a 
large  audience.  It  is  in  frequent  use  for  Class  public  exercises, 
and  other  entertainments.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  room,  this 
hall  is  divided  by  movable  partitions  into  three  class  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  Sub  Freshman  department. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  is  commodious,  and  furnished 
in  a  tasteful  manner.  The  library  contains  more  than  2,800  vol- 
umes, to    which    additions   are    constantly    being   made.       Each 
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department  is  supplied  with  a  technical  library  for  daily  use  in 
the  class  room.  The  plan  of  Department  libraries  has  been 
adopted  as  best  calculated  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  library 
by  making  it  more  accessible  t^  students  while  engaged  in  special 
lines  of  work.  The  Reference  library  is  quite  extensive,  contain- 
ing encyclopedias,  gazetteers,  dictionaries,  etc.  The  general  library 
includes  standard,  books  on  history,  biography,  travels,  literature, 
art,  science,  and  some  of  the  best  fiction. 

In  connection  with  the  Library  is  a  Reading  Room,  in  which 
are  found  the  following  periodicals: — 

Agricultural  Science,  American  Agriculturist,  American  Jour- 
nal of  Mathematics,  American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Mach- 
inist, American  Naturalist,  Analist,  Arena,  Astrophysical  Journal, 
Botanical  Gazette,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Business 
(Accountant's  Ed.),  Canadian  Entomologist,  Century,  Chemical 
News,  Cosmopolitan,  Current  History,  Educational  Review,  En- 
gineering (London),  Engineering  News,  Engineering  Magazine, 
Engineering — Mechanics,  Entomological  News,  Erythia,  Field  and 
Farm  (Denver),  Forum,  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  Gar- 
dening, Garden  and  Forest,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Harper's  Round  Table,  Irrigation  Age,  Journal  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  Journal  London  Chemical  Society,  Journal 
Association  Engine1  Ting  S  >cieties,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal 
New  York  Entomological  Society,  Journal  of  the  Telegraph, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  (twro  copies),  North  American  Review, 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  Phonographic  World,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Popular  Astronomy,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Public 
School  Journal,  Psyche,  Public  Opinion,  Review  of  Reviews, 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Scientific  American,  Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement, Science,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Stenographer,  Transac- 
tions American  Entomological  Society,  Werner's  Voice  Magazine, 
Youth's  Companion  (two  copies). 
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The  following  Newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the 
publishers: — 

The  Mew  Mexico  Collegian  (College  Paper). 

The  Las  Cruces  Independent  Democrat. 

The  Las  Cruces  Rio  Grande  Republican. 

The  Socorro  Chieftain. 

The  Eddy  Current. 

The  Roswell  Register. 

The  Roswell  Record. 

The  Farmington  Times. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 
Students  have  access  also  to  the  following  periodicals  which 
are  kindly  furnished  by  the  publishers  to  the  Experiment  Station 
Library  in  exchange  for  the  Station  Bulletins: — 

Agriculturist,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Agricultural  Epitomist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Creamery,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Cultivator,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Fertilizer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Grange   Bulletin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Horticulturist,  Wichita,  Kan. 

American  Poultry  Journal . 

American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  111. 

Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago,  111. 

California  Cultivator  and  Poultry  Keeper,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Church  and  Farm,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Country  Sport,  London,  Eng. 

Creamery  Journal,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Cultivator,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Dairy  World,  Chicago,  111. 
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Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Elgin  Dairy  Report,  Elgin,  111. 
Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  Chicago,  111. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Farmer  and  Breeder,  Springfield,  111. 
Farm  and  Home,  Chicago,  111. 
Farmer's  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Springfield,  111. 
Farm  News,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Farm  and  Orchard,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  Mass. 
Farmer's  Review,  Chicago,  111. 
Farm  Reporter,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
inarming,  Toronto,   Canada. 
Grange  Visitor,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Holstein  Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Horticultural  Gleaner,  Austin,  Texas. 
Homestead,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Industrial  American,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kas. 
Louisiana  Planter,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Market  Garden,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mirror  and  Farmer,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Montana  Fruit  Grower,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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New  England  Florist. 

Northwestern  Agriculturist,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111. 

Progressive  South,  Richmond,  Va. 

Public  Ledger,  Philadeiphia,Pa. 

Rural  Life,  Waterloo,  Va. 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Farmer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southern  States,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stock  Grower  and  Farmer,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Stockman  and  Farmer,  Helena,  Mont. 

Successful  Farmer,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Sugar  Beet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Western      Agriculturist     and     Live    Stock    Journal, 

Quincy,  111. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Racine,  Wis. 


ENGINEERING    BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
main  College  Building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  reci- 
tation rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  blacksmithing,  and  a  40  horse  power  steam  plant. 
These  buildings  are  well  equipped  for  Engineering  work. 
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OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Back  of  the  college  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horses  of  the 
students  and  professors.  The  charge  for  their  use  is  25  cents  a 
term,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  cleaned  and  in  order. 

Below  the  college  building  is  a  pump  house  with  engine  and 
all  other  necessary  machinery  for  pumping  water  from  a  system 
of  six  driven  wells  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Campus,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  ditches  which  irrigate  the  farm  land.  This 
plant  cost  about  $2,500. 

An  adobe  Farm  Building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  It  consists  of  a  residence 
for  the  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  a  large 
room  for  storing  seeds,  supplies,  etc.  The  Greenhouse,  and  the 
sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  are 
located  near  the  farm  building. 


GENERAL  REQUEST. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a  great 
deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory  with  its  pur- 
pose and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now  equal  to  those 
of  similar  colleges  in  almost  any  of  the  older  states.  Students 
can  now  get  a  practical  education  here  in  any  line  they  may  de- 
sire. New  schools  usually  make  gi  eater  efforts  than  the  older 
ones;  and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are 
often  superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  Territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We 
ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we  be- 
lieve if  they  will  do  so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage,  and 
that  our  people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Terri- 
tory here  dispensed.  We  know  it  is  better  fitted  to  do  good 
work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our   people. 


COLLEGE    STUDENTS. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Gil  in  ore,  Mae, 
Holt,  Alfred  Moss 
Peterson,  Albert  Henry, 
Rhodes,  Clarence  Edgar, 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Holt,  Elgin  Bryce, 


SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 


Casey,  Edwin  Eugene,    - 
Coe,  Edward  James,* 
Cravens,  Du  Val  Garland, 
Mead,  Charles  Edward,* 
Mead,  Iva     Rebekah,* 
Peacock,  Frederica  Bush,* 
Stanley,  Isaac  Henry,     - 
Sweet,  Lottie* 
Williams,  George  Morgan, 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Broyles,  Richard  Franklin,* 
Casad,  Darwin, 
Climo,  James, 
Coe,  Albert  Newton,* 
Coleman,  Bertie,* 
Ford,  Pinkie* 
Gilmore,   Ula,* 
Harrison,  Harry   Young, 
Holt,  Walter  Edwin, 
Jacoby,  Clara, 
Peake,  Dee,* 
Sutherland,  Paul, 

*Conditioned. 


Ft.  Stanton. 
Mesilla. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 


MesiJla, 


Las  Cruces. 
Ft.  Stanton. 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Las  Cruces. 


Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Farmington. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las   Cruces. 
Ft.  Stanton. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla. 
Hatch. 

Mesilla  Park. 
La  Luz. 
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SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 


Chatelin,  Margaret, 
Endicott,  Georgina, 
Garcia,  Fabian,  B.  S., 
Mills,  Charles,         - 
Owen,  Florence  May, 
Wickham,  Anna, 
Wickham,  Elizabeth, 


Albuquerque. 
Lake  Valley. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Danville,  111. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Socorro. 
Socorro. 


*  PREPARATORY    STUDENTS 


THIRD    YEAR      CLASS. 

Bailey,  Rolla,         - 
Bryan,  Joseph,  - 

Coe,  Ross  E., 

Coleman,  Elizabeth,  -  - 

Davis,  Vivette,  - 

French,  Fannie,  -  - 

Goodin,  Monte  Hickman,  —  — 

Jacoby,  Lydia,  -  -  — 

Jacoby,  William,  —  —  - 

MacGregor,  Marie  Justina  — 

Newberry,  Maude,  —  — 

Newberry,  Minnie  Wilson,  — 

Owen,  James  Edward,  —  - 

Race,  Edgar  Albert,  -  — 

Rhodes,  Helen  Mabel,         —  — 

Stephens,  Bert,  —  —  — 

Stephens,  Frank,  -  -  - 

Sweet,  Aimer,  —  —  — 

Thompson,  Cayetano,  -  - 

Wickham,  Mary  C, 

*Changed  to  Sub-Freshman. 


Anthony. 
Las  Cruces 
Ft.  Stanton. 
Las  Cruces 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Hatch. 
Hatch. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
El  Paso,  Texas. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Georgetown. 
Socorro. 
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SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


Alvarez,  Lauro  Canuto, 

Bailey,  Blanche, 

Casey,  Leo  Garfield, 

Cuniffe,  Clara, 

Ford,  Fannie, 

Gilmore,  Matt, 

Jerrell,  Henry, 

Kezer.  Roy  Vernon, 

Kezer,  Avery  Marion, 

Lapoint,  Lawrence, 

Lowe,  Law  son  David, 

MacGregor,  James  Stanislaus, 

May,  Ormeda, 

McGinn,  Kate,    - 

Moreno,  Eugenio  Enrique, 

Newberry,  Nora, 

Peake,  Charlotte  Mae,         .     - 

Pierce,  Harry, 

Potts,   Rex,  - 

Rudisill,  Leona, 

Sanders,  William  Perry,  - 

Sanchez,  Alfred,       -  - 


Anthony. 

Anthony. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Ft.  Stanton. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Mesilla  Park. 

Las  Cruces. 

Gibson . 

Telles. 

Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Farmington. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Magdalena. 
Mesilla. 


SPECIAL    CLASS. 


Buquor,  Joseph  Oscar, 
Gamboa,  George, 
Garcia,  Belzan,  - 

Luchini,  Benjamin, 
Reush,  Harry,  - 

Reush,  Guy,       — 
York,  William  Walter, 


Las  Cruces. 

Mesilla. 

Dona  Ana. 

Dona  Ana. 

Earlham. 

Earlham. 

Alma. 
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BUSINESS     STUDENTS. 


BOOKKEEPING     CLASS. 


Cain,  Fred  W., 
Coleman,  James  H.  * 
Dougher,  Joseph  M., 
Hall,  Cornelia  Belle,* 
Herron,  Claude  R.,* 
Hittson,  William, 
Hood,  Clark  A., 
Jones,  Samuel  J., 
Jones,  Alice,  - 

Julian,  Charles  B., 
Kezer,  Lucy  A.,* 
Kezer,  Henry  J.,-f- 
Kinsey,  William  D.,* 
May,  Mary  L., 
Newberry.  Samuel  H. 
Sanford,  John  D., 
Southlee,  Thomas, 


Hillsboro. 
Las  Cruces. 
El  Paso,  Texas. 
Silver  City. 
Las  Cruces. 
Magdalena, 
Nocona,  Texas. 
Mesilla, 
Silver  City. 
El  Paso,  Texas. 
Earlham. 
Las  Cruces. 
Hillsboro. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
La  Luz. 
Las  Cruces. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND    TYPEWRITING   CLASS. 


Bryan,  John  Bowman, 
Buchoz,  Edward  Spencer, 
Casad,  Alice  Byron,* 
French,  Floy  Edna, 
Hinton,  Authur  R., 
Kinsey,  William  D., 
MacGregor,  Helen  Mar,* 
Phinney, Charles  B., 
Woodworth,  John  Morgan, 


Las  Cruces. 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

Mesilla. 

Las  Cruces. 
_       Bay  Ridge,  N.Y. 

Hillsboro. 

Mesilla  Park. 
Paradise,  Nova  Scotia. 

Las  Cruces. 


*Completed  course  and  received  Certificate. 
-(-Deceased. 
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TELEGRAPH    CLASS. 


Amador,  Juan  E„ 

Ames,  David  C, 

Bull,  Thomas  R., 

French,  Ralph  E  ,  _ 

Griggs,  Gustave  D.,  - 

Lewis,  Arthur  B., 

Mead,  William  C.  * 

Peacock,  Daura  V., 

Peacock,  Viola  A., 

Turner,  Avery   S., 

*Completed  course  and  received  Certificate. 


Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla. 
East  Las 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Maywood,  M.o, 


Vegas. 


SUMMARY- 


Seniors, 

Juniors, 

Sophomores, 

Freshmen, , 

Special, . 

Stenography  and  Typewriting, 

Bookkeeping, 

Telegraphy,  .  . 

Preparatory, 

Names  repeated 

Total  number  of  students .  .  . 


4. 

1. 

9. 

1.2. 

7. 

9. 
17, 
10. 

49. 

118. 
1. 

117. 


THE   AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIHENT 
STATION. 


BOARD     OF    CONTROL: 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Thomas  J.  Bull,  Mesilla,  President. 
Demetrio  Chavez,  Mesilla,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
John  D.  W.  Veeder,  Las  Vegas. 
Robert  Black,  Silver  City. 
G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Governor,  Santa  Ee,  N.  M.,  Ex-Ojfficio. 
Amado    Chaves,    Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Ex-Oficio. 


STATION    STAFF,    1896-'97. 


Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Director. 

Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Chemist. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Biologist. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Honorary  Entomologist. 

George  Vestal,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

R.Fred  Hare,  M,  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Meteorologist  and  Assistant  to  Agri- 
cuturist  and  Horticulturist. 

Frank  E.  Lester,  Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

Harvey  H.  Griffin,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  San  Juan 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Aztec,  N.  M. 

F.  O.  Kihlberg,  Superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
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COLLEGE     EXPERIMENT     STATION. 

By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  Hatch  Act,  (see 
page  10,)  a  "Department"  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  endowed, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments  of  value  to 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of  valuable  infor- 
mation among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1889, 
which  established  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an  Experiment  Station  in  con- 
nection with  the  college.  This  department  is  in  successfnl  oper- 
ation. 

The  College  Farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the 
citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  contains  about  250  acres.  Nearly 
100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Las  Cruces  Community  ditch  which  crosses  it. 
This  tract  is  divided  into  eight  plats,  which  are  subdivided  into 
plats  of  various  sizes,  from  a  square  rod  to  an  acre. 

Plats  I.  and  VIII.  are  in  the  old  river  bed,  and  are  used  at 
present  for  growing  alfalfa  for  the  farm  stock. 

Plat  II.  is  used  for  experiments  in  grasses,  clovers,  kaffir  corn, 
and  other  non  saccharine  sorghums. 

Plat  III.  contains  the  orchards  and  vineyard.  The  orchard 
contains  150  varieties  of  peaches,  90  of  apples,  60  of  pears,  50  of 
plums  and  prunes,  16  of  cherries,  20  of  apricots,  4  of  nectarines, 
5  of  quinces,  6  of  figs,  etc.  There  are  four  trees  of  each  variety, 
most  of  which  are  of  bearing  age.  The  vineyard  contains  100 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  grapes. 

Plat  IV.  is  used  for  growing  oats  for  the  farm  team. 

Plat  V.  contains  ten  acres,  and  is  used  by  the  students  for 
athletic  grounds. 

Plat  VI.  contains  thirteen  one  acre  plats  of  alfalfa  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  one  acre  of  canaigre,  a  number  of  plats  of  oats, 
and  a  hog  pasture.  The  farm  buildings — including  the  new 
greenhouse,  are  located  on  this  plat. 

Plat  VII.  is  devoted  to  experiments  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  millets,  peas,  peppers,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  sweet  potatoes, 
grasses,  new  forage  plants,  clovers,  etc. 

The    remaining    150  acres  is  mesa  land.     Thirty  acres  were 
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cleared  for  experimentation  and  for  the  location  of  the  College 
Buildings.  A  part  of  this  tract  is  irrigated  with  water  raised 
from  wells  by  steam  power. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  horticultural  and  agricultural 
experiments  are  in  process  of  testing,  and  more  are  being  con- 
stantly begun.  During  a  large  port- on  of  the  year,  students 
have  opportunities  to  labor  on  this  farm,  thus  enabling  them  to 
defray  a  considerable  portion  of  their  expenses.  Besides  this, 
they  are  under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  an  educated 
horticulturist  and  agriculturist  of  large  experience.  This  alone  is 
a  valuable  consideration. 

A  meteorological  station  is  maintained  on  the  College  Farm 
where  a  record  of  the  daily  observations  of  the  weather  is  kept. 
The  following  standard  instruments  are  in  use:  wind  vane,  rain 
gauge,  self-registering  anemometer,  mercurial  barometer,  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
soil  thermometers,  etc. 

A  large  amount  of  Entomological  work  has  been  done  which 
promises  results  of  great  practical  value  to  the  horticulturist. 
The  design  of  this  department  is  to  inform  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers of  the  injurious  insects  found  here,  and  to  suggest  the 
best  methods  of  exterminating  them.  The  value  of  such  work  is 
readily  seen,  and  the  method  of  disseminating  information  is  by 
bulletins  issued  at  intervals. 

In  the  Chemical  department  much  work  has  been  done  on 
irrigating  wTaters,  native  forage  plants,  and  various  other  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Territory.  Besides  being 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Agricultural  classes,  this  work 
affords  the  students  an  opportunity  of  seeing  chemical  processes 
practically  applied.  Numerous  assays  of  ores  and  determinations 
of  minerals  .ire  also  made  in  this  department,  thus  affording  the 
students  object  lessons  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Botanical  department  is  devoting  its  time  and  attention 
to  the  collection  of  an  herbarium  and  to  a  thoiough  understanding 
of  the  local  flora.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  this  line  already, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  study  of  our  native  weeds.  The  fungus 
diseases  of  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  vine  and  orchard  trees 
have  received  some  attention    and    will    hereafter  form  the  basis 
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of  one  term's  work  for  students  of  the  Agricultural  Course. 
Students  are  required  to  do  some  collecting,  and  the  specimens 
already  in  the  herbarium  are  extensively  used  in  class  work,  so 
that  students  are  in  close  contact  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
department. 

Nineteen  Bulletins  have  been  issued  on  topics  of  interest  to 
farmers,  and  more  are  in  preparation.  Those  already  issued  are 
the  following: — 

No.      1.   April,  1890 — General  Information. 
No.      2.  Oct.,  1890 — Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimentation. 
No.      3.  June,  1891 — Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects    In- 
jurious to  Fruit. — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 
No,     4.   March,  1892— Fruit    Trees,    Forest    and    Shade    Trees, 

Nut-Bearing  Trees,  and  Vegetables. — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.      5.   Maich,  1892 — Notices  of  Importance  Concerning  Fruit 

Insects. — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 
No      6.  March,  1892 — Cereals,    Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clovers, 

Textile  Plants,  and  Sorghums. — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.     7.  June,  1892 — Scale  Insects  in  New  Mexico.— C.  H.  Tyler 

Townsend. 
No.     8.  Nov.,  1892— Wheat,   Oats,    Barley,    Rye,    Sugar  Beets, 

Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc, — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.      9.  May,  1893 — Insecticides    and    their  Appliances. — C.  H. 

Tyler  Townsend. 
No.   10.  Sept.,  1893— Insects  of  1893.— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 
No.   11.  Oct..    1893 — Notes      on     Canaigre   and    Meteorological 

Data. — A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin," 
No.   12.   Nov.,  1893— The    Value  of    Rio  Grande  Water  for  t  he 

Purpose  of  Irrigation. — Arthur   Goss. 
No.   13.   New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1.— E.  O.  Wooton. 
No.   14.   Canaigre. — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.   15    Entomological    Observations    in    1894.     Life   Zones  in 

New  Mexico.     Entomological   Diary  at  Santa  Fe. 

— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 
No.   16.  Sept.,  1895— The  Russian  Thistle.— E.  O.  Wooton. 
No,   17.  Dec,  1895— Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and  Some  New 

Mexico  Feeding-  Stuffs.—  Arthur  Goss. 
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No.   18.  March,  1896 — Some  New  Mexico  Forage  Plants. — E.  O. 
Wooton. 

No.   19.  April,  1896— Report  of    the  Entomologist, (Part  I).— T. 
D.  A.  Cockerell. 
Upon  application  Bulletins  will  be  sent  free  to  any   address 
in  the  Territory. 

BRANCH    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 

In  February,  1893,  the  Thirtieth  Legislative  Assembly  passed 
Acts  creating  Branch  Experiment  Stations. 

The  first  is  located  near  Aztec  on  a  tract  of    120   acres  oi 
irrigated    land,  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of    S^ 
Juan  County. 

The    second  is  located  near  Las  Vegas  on  a  tract    of 
acres  of  land,  which  may  be  irrigated,  and  which  was  donate< 
the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of  San  Miguel  County. 

The  third  will  be  located  near  Roswell    on  a   tract  of 
acres  of    irrigated   land,  which  has  recently  been  donated    to 
Territory  by  the  citizens  of  Eddy  county. 

In  each  of   the  several  Acts  creating  these  Branch  Expt  ^ 
ment  Stations  is  a  section  authorizing    the  Regents  to  apply  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of   each  station  such  a  part  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  United  States  for  Agricultural    Experi 
ment  Stations  as  can  be  so  applied  injustice  to  each  of  the  other 
stations,  and  to  the  Agricultural    College.     There  is    no   doubt 
that   more    Branch   Stations   have  already  been   created    by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  than  can  be  provided  for  out  of  the  Station 
fund  of  tne  College.     It  should  be  understood    that  the  Branch 
Stations  already  established    can  never  be  very  beneficial    to  the 
sections  in  which  they  are  located,  unless  the  Territory  is  willing 
to  assume  the  burden  of  their  support.     The  analytical  work  i 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology  will  always   be  done  at    tl 
College  Experiment  Station,  and  the  results  published  from   her^ 
If    any  further  demands  are  made  on    the    Experiment    Static 
fund  the  character  of  the  work  done  here  will  necessarily  det 
orate.     The  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  old    states  without 
ception  have  abolished  all   their    Branch    Experiment    Stati 
because  of  the  great  expense  and  small  returns. 
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Calendar   for  1897-8. 


Re-exrmina1ions  and  examinations  cf  candidates  fcr 
admission,  Tuesday,  September  7,  1897. 

First  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  8,  1897. 

First  term  ends  Friday,  November  26,  1897. 

Second  term  begins  Monday,  November  29,  1897. 

Holiday  vacation  begins  Friday,  December  24,  1897,  and 
ends  Sunday,  January  9,  1898. 

Second  term  ends  Friday,  March  4,  1898. 

Third  term  begins  Monday,  March  7,  1898. 

Third  term  ends  Wednesday,  May  25,  1893. 
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Board  of  Regents. 


Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Ex-Ojjicio. 

Placido  Sandoval,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Ex-Officio. 

Robert  Black,  Silver  City,  term  expires  1897. 

Thomas  J.  Bull,  Mesilla,  term  expires  1898. 

Demetrio  Chavez,  Mesilla,  term  expires  1899. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell,  term  expires  1900. 

A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas,  term  expires  1901. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 

Thomas  J.  Bull,  President. 

Demetrio  Chaves,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FACULTY. 


[Arranged  in  the  order  of  appointment,  except  the  President.] 

CORNELIUS  T.  JORDAN,  A.  M, 

President  arid  Professor  of  Logic. 

JOHN  P.  OWEN, 

Vice  President  and  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

CLARENCE  T.  HAGERTY,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  GOSS,  M.  S.,  A.  C, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  VESTAL, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

FRANK  W.  BRADY,  M.   E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 

WALTER  W.   ROBERTSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  and  Latin,   and  Principal  of  the   Pre- 
paratory Department. 

JOHN  D.  TINSLEY, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

GEORGE  W.  MILES,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Physics. 

IDA  M.  JONES, 
Professor  of  Spanish. 


Instructors  and  Assistants, 


FRANK  E.  LESTER, 
Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  and  College  Clerk. 

R.  FRED  HARE,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

FABIAN  GARCIA,  B.  S., 
Assistant  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

CHARLES  MILLS, 
Instructor  in  College  Shops. 

ELLEN   F.   GIBSON, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture,  and  Assistant  in 
the  Preparatory  Department 

GERALDINE   COMBS, 
Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

JOSEPH  F.  BENNETT,  Jr.  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 


Faculty  Committees. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

John  P.  Owen,  Chairman, 
Clarencs  T.  Hagerty,  Walter  W.  Robertson. 

CATALOGUE. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,    Chairman, 
George  W.   Miles,  John  D.    Tinsley. 

JUDICIARY. 

Arthur  Goss,  Chairman, 
Waller  W.  Robertson,  John  D.  Tinsley. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

George  Vestal,   Chairman, 
John  D.  Tinsley,  Frank  W.   Brady 

LEGISLATION    FOR    COLLEGE. 

Frank  W.  Brady,    Chairman, 
George  Vestal,  John  P.   Owen. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Walter  W.  Robertson,    Chairman, 
Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Ida  M.  Jones. 

BOARDING. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Chairman, 
George  W.  Miles,  Arthur  Goss. 

DISCIPLINE. 

George  W.  Miles,   Chairman, 
Frank  W.  Brady,  Ida  M.  Jones. 

LIBRARY. 

Ida  M.  Jone3,  Chairman, 
John  P.  Owen,  Arthur  Goss 

Note.— The  President  of  the  Faculty  is  Kx-Officio  member  of  all  committees. 
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LOCATION. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park,  Dona  Ana  County,  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Las  Cruces.  Its  location  in  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
gives  it  the  best  advantages  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiments.  The  location  is  a  good  one  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  The  campus  is  high  and  dry,  and  there  are  no  sur- 
roundings which  can  breed  disease.  The  college  farm  is  crossed 
near  the  center  by  a  fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park  station  to 
the  College  buildings.     Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Las  Cruces  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  is  accessible  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  Territory.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2500  people, and 
all  lines  of  business  are  carried  on.  It  has  a  good  public  school, 
several  mission  schools,  and  a  Catholic  Academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Catholics  have 
large  congregations  and  fine  churches, and  students  are  welcomed 
to  their  services.  The  town  is  noted  for  being  the  largest  fruit 
and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming known  as  one  of  the  finest  winter  health  resorts  in  the 
United  States. 

■'  '  ORIGIN. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Legislative   Assembly  of    New  Mexico  by  act  approved 
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February  28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  clearly 
denned  in  Section  19,  of  this  act : — 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act,  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practi- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences 
connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  pursuits." 

The  branches  of  learning  in  which  instruction  may  be 
given  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act : — 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geol- 
ogy, and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticul- 
ture, moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other 
sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act. 

INCOME. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  are  derived  from  the  following 
sources : — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 

8.     Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,   1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

5.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  Aug.  30, 
1890— the  Morrill  fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  college  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited  in 
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amount,  and  has  been  used  principally  for  paying  expenses  not 
provided  for  by  either  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Ac!  creating  the  institution  provided  for 
an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the  year 
1889.  This  levy  has,  so  far,  yielded  an  annual  income  of  about 
$7,000. 

By  the  United  States  Law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch 
Act,  appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the 
various  states  and  territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station 
there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  $15,000,  which  is  payable  quarterly. 
This  money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and  printing  and 
distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress  must  be 
printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them.  This  fund  first 
became  available  for  this  College  in  1889-90  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received. 
After  the  first  year,  only  five  per  cent  of  this  fund  can  be  used 
to  erect,  enlarge,  or  repair  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  Morrill  fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
Aug.  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  several 
states  and  territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  before  July  81, 
of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund  first  in  1890  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  this  fund 
will  be  $23,000  and  will  increase  $1,000  a  year  until  it  reaches 
$25,000,  at  which  sum  it  will  remain.  This  fund  can  only  be 
applied  "to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction."  No  part  of  this  fund  can  be  used  in 
any  way  for  building  purposes. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

When  New  Mexico  becomes  a  State,  it  will  receive,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  a  grant  of  land  for 
endowing  the  Agricultural  College  amounting  to  30,000  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  This  would 
now  entitle  us  to  90,000  acres.  If  this  amount  of  land  be  care- 
fully located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  college  in  time  a  fair 
endowment.  The  amount  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
land,  without  any  deduction  for  expenses,  must  be  safely 
invested  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
revenue.  The  interest  only  can  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
college. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


To  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  college,  students  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  unless  admitted  on  diploma, 
must  pass  examinations  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  com- 
plete, including  the  metric  system,  algebra  through  quadratics, 
U.  S.  history,  geography,  grammar  complete,  composition, 
the  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  free-hand  drawing.  Without  this 
preparation  they  can  not  succeed  in  college.  Therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  college  and  the  student,  we  shall  insist 
that  this  preparation  be  thoroughly  made. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

Students  from  other  colleges  of  equal  rank  will  be  admitted 
to  corresponding  classes  in  this  college  upon  presentation  of 
certificates  showing  rank  and  honorable  dismissal. 

COMMISSIONED    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  the  High  Schools 
herein  enumerated  are  authorized  to  prepare  students  for  admis- 
sion to  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts:— 

Raton  High  School. 

Las  Vegas  High  School. 

Albuquerque  High  School. 

Deming  High  School. 

Eddy  High  School. 

Koswell  High   School. 

El  Paso  High   School. 

Upon  presentation  of  Diplomas,  graduates  of  the  above 
mentioned  High  Schools  will  be  admitted  without  examination 
to  the  course  in  Stenography  and  Type  Writing  or  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  any  of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  this  institution. 
Advanced  standing  may  be  secured  by  passing  the  required 
examinations. 

Students  who  have  completed  spelling,  reading,    grammar. 
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geography,  arithmetic,  and  U.  S.  history  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  above  named  places  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  can 
produce  certificates  to  that  effect,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Sub- 
Freshman  class,  or  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  without 
examination.  Such  students  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

COMMISSIONED    GRADED    SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  of  the  Graded  Schools  herein  named  are 
authorized  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man class  and  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping : — 

Las  Cruces  Graded  School . 

Silver  City  Graded  School. 

Socorro  Graded  School. 

Gallup  Graded  School. 

Blossburg  Graded  School. 

Clayton  Graded  School. 

Springer  Graded  School. 

White  Oaks  Graded  School. 

Students  of  the  above  named  schools,  who  have  completed 
spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography,  U.  S.  history,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  hold  certificates  to 
that  effect,  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  Sub- 
Freshman  class  or  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  provided  they 
be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  these  commis- 
sions at  any  time  should  the  character  of  the  work  done  fall 
below  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  Collegiate  Courses  of  Study  have  been  pro- 
vided : — 

I.  Agricultural  Course. 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

III.  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

IV.  Scientific  Course. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the^e  courses  are  alike  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  For  these  years,  the  branches 
of  study  have  been  selected  for  their  value  in  attaining  mental 
culture,  in  widening  the  student's  intellectual  horizon,  and  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  information  for  the  strictly  technical 
studiesof  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  An  attempt  is  m  ids  to 
carefully  supplement  theory  with  practice  in  all  courses. 

Special  courses  will  not  be  encouraged  by  the  Faculty. 
With  the  variety  of  regular  courses  given,  there  is  little  need  for 
them.  Students  of  mature  years,  who  are  not  able  to  rem.  i  1 
long  enough  to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  lake  special 
courses.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests, 
or  to  order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  the  best  for  the 
student  and  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work, 
but  those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will 
receive  certificates. 

DEGREES. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in  any 
of  the  four  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Sc*<  nee  ( M.  S. )  is  conferred  on 
students,  who,  after  taking  at  this  College  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
shall  pursue  for  at  least  one  year  at  this  College,  or  two  years 
elsewhere,  a  course  of  study,  approved  by  the  Faculty,  in  at 
least  two  departments,  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  same, 
and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
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DEPARTTIENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


GEORGE    VE8TAL,    PROFESSOR. 
FABIAN    GARCIA,    ASSISTANT. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  involve  a  larger  number  of 
sciences  than  any  other  human  employment,  and  become  a  fit 
sequence  to  a  collegiate  training.  It  is  the  policy  to  give  this 
department  of  the  college  the  largest  development  practicable, 
and  to  meet  the  full  demand  for  agricultural  education  as  fast 
as  it  shall  arise. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  teach  agriculture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  student  a  corre'ct  understanding  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
In  the  class  room,  the  subjects  are  taught  by  lectures,  and  time 
is  given  frequently  for  oral  and  written  discussions,  by  the 
students,  of  the  principles  taught.  A  course  of  reading  of 
Standard  agricultural  and  horticultural  books  and  periodicals, 
supplements  work  done  by  lectures.  The  practice  consists  of 
work  on  the  Experiment  Station  Farm,  orchards,  vineyards, 
gardens,  campus,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled 
person  with  a  view  of  putting  into  practice  the  theories  ad- 
vanced in  the  class  room.  The  practice  will  be  along  lines 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  class  room  work  outlined  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  these  studies,  students  will  be  required  to 
take  and  preserve  notes  as  a  record  of  the  work  done  in  the  class 
room  and  field. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  the  girls  will 
receive  instruction  in  floriculture,  supplemented  with  practice 
which    will  include  the  propagation  and  care   of   ornamental 
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plants,  with  the  view  of  making  the  knowledge  gained  useful 
in  home  adornment. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  time  will 
be  spent  in  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  functions  of 
agricultural  plants ;  classification,  composition,  and  improve- 
ment of  soils,  etc.  In  the  third  term  of  this  year,  vegetable 
gardening  will  be  taught  which  will  include  the  planting, 
cultivation,  harvesting  and  marketing  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  the  instruction  will 
consist  principally  of  text-book  work  on  the  following  subjects  : 
fences  and  farm  buildings,  farm  conveniences,  the  mechanical 
construction  and  use  of  farm  implements,  etc.  In  the  second 
term,  there  will  be  a  study  and  practice  on  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock.  During  the  third  term,  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  fruit  culture,  using  Barry's  Fruit  Culture  as  a  text- 
book, which  includes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  propagation 
of  fruit  trees  and  plants  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  grafting  and 
budding;  the  planting,  pruning,  and  general  management  of 
orchards,  vineyards  and  small  fruit  gardens ;  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  fungi  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  and  other  means. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  the  time  is  devoted 
to  advanced  agriculture  which  will  include  farm  law,  manner 
of  carrying  on  agricultural  experiments,  etc.  The  second  term 
of  this  year  will  consist  of  text-book  work  on  landscape  garden- 
ing and  forestry;  and  on  stock  breeding,  using  Miles'  Stock 
Breeding  as  a  text-book.  In  the  third  term,  instruction  will 
be  given  in  floriculture  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  practice 
in  the  greenhouse.  Students  who  wish  may  choose  a  practice 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  for  twelve  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  Senior  year. 

Equipment. — The  Experiment  Station  farm,  which  includes 
the  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  contains  a  large  collection 
of  all  the  leading  fruit  trees  and  plants,  and  furnishes  ji  large 
amount  of  work  for  agricultural  students,  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  operations  usually  carried  on  on  a 
well   regulated   farm.      The  greenhouse  and  flower  garden    are 
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well  filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  plants,  and  more  are  being 
constantly  added.  The  library  contains  a  well  selected  assort- 
ment of  agricultural  and  horticultural  books  and  periodicals. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ARTHUR    G0SS,    PROFESSOR. 
R.    F.    HARE,    INSTRUCTOR. 

Required  Chemistry. — Chemistry  is  taken  by  all  regular 
college  students,  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  Junior 
year.  The  work  during  the  second  term  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  as  outlined  in 
a  standard  text,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  frequent  exercises 
in  the  laboratory.  The  time  required  of  the  students  this  term, 
besides  that  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  will  be 
two  hours  daily.  During  the  third  term  twelve  hours  each 
week  will  be  spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  study  of  qualitative 
analysis.  Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus  and  reagents,  by  means  of  which  any  ordinary 
compound  may  be  analyzed.  The  student  will  thus  learn,  by 
actual  practice,  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different 
elements. 

Elective  Chemistry.  —  Chemistry  has  been  introduced, 
throughout  the  Senior  .year,  as  one  of  the  elective  studies.  For 
students  who  elect  to  take  chemistry,  the  work  of  the  first  term 
will  consist  of  laboratory  practice  in  general  quantitative 
.analysis.  During  this  term  students  will  receive  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general  quantitative  manipu- 
lation. Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  soni3  of  the 
fundamental  quantitative  determinations,  thus  becoming 
familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  practice.  The 
nature  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  two  terms  of  the 
Senior  year,  will  be  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
but  in  general  will  consist  of  work  along  some  line  of  original 
investigation.      Thus  an  investigation  may   be  undertaken  con- 
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cerning  waters,  soils,  ores,  forage  plants,  methods  of  analysis, 
or  whatever  subject  the  student  may  be  particularly  interested 
in;  provided  the  same  is  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  department. 

EQUIPMENT. 

At  present,  the  chemical  department  occupies  three  rooms 
and  two  smaller  store  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  main  build- 
ing. Some  time  within  the  next  year,  however,  the  department 
will  be  moved  into  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  new  Ex- 
periment Station  building  soon  to  be  erected.  This  will  permit 
of  the  performance  of  much  more  satisfactory  work  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  are  fitted  with 
sinks,  fum3  closets,  and  w*ork  desks.  The  desks  are  supplied 
with  gas  and  water  pipes,  drawers  and  lockers  for  apparatus, 
and  racks  for  reagent  bottles.  Students  are  supplied  with  a 
full  set  of  apparatus  for  laboratory  work.  This  includes,  among 
other  things,  beakers,  test  tube3,  gas  burners,  porcelain  dishes, 
flasks,  wash  bottles,  platinum  foil  and  wire,  ring  stands,  filter 
stands,  funnels,  test  tube  racks,  spatulas,  tongs,  blowpipes, 
and  a  full  set  of  reagent  bottles. 

One  of  the  laboratories  lias  been  hi  ted  up  with  special 
reference  to  the  accomodation  of  the  Experiment  Station  work. 
This  laboratory  contains,  among  other  things,  two  work  desks 
which  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes  for 
rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious  gases, 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and  a  first 
class  still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The  Station 
laboratory  also  possesses  a  balance  table  supported  by  posts  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  a  Springer  torsion  balance,  a  Herzberg 
and  Kuhlmann  short  beam  automatic  analytical  balance,  a 
Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding  food 
.stuffs,  etc.,  and  about  $500  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory    is  not  designed    for   the    use 
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of  students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate 
actual  practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  possesses  a  Becker's  analyt- 
ical balance,  an  Eimer  and  Amend  gold  plated  assay  balance, 
sensitive  to  1-200  of  a  milligram,  a  rough  balance  for  weighing 
large  quantities  of  material,  a  first  class  Bunsen  spectroscope, 
a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  plate  and  rubber,  set  of  sieves  for 
sampling,  plant  of  Hoskins  gasoline  furnaces,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  cupels,  tongs,  etc.,  for  assay  of  ores, 
a  collection  of  mineral  specimens,  and  quite  a  large  department 
library  of  reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  seven ty- 
five  light  gasoline  gas  machine. 

A  deep  well  has  recently  been  put  down  on  the  college 
grounds,  and  a  first  class  wind  mill  pumping  plant  put  in; 
thus  insuring  a  much  m>re  satisfactory  water  supply  than  in 
the  past.  The  water  from  the  new  well  is  aUo  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  formerly  furnished. 

FEES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  year, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  deposit  five  dollars,  ($5.00). 
with  the  college  Clerk,  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing  from  the  class,  the 
balance  of  the  deposit,  after  deducting  cost  of  broken  apparatus, 
will    be  returned  to  the  student. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  taking  work 
in  assaying  will  be  charged  five  dollars,  ($5.00).  to  cover 
cost  of  gasoline  and  fluxes  used.  None  of  this  fee  will  be  re- 
turned unless  the  student  should  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  Besides  the  above  fee  of  five  dollars,  each  student  taking 
assaying  will  be  required  to  deposit  ten  dollars,  ($10.00),  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  to  cover  cost  of  crucibles,  scorifiers, 
and  other  apparatus  used  up  or  broken  during  the  term.  The 
balance  from  this  deposit,  which  is  not  used  will  be  returned  to 
the  student  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
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BIOLOGY. 


J.  D.  TIN8LEY,   PROFESSOR. 

Elementary  Anatomy. — Freshmen,  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Scientific  courses,  devote  rive  hours  per  week  during  the  last 
term  to  the  study  of  Mammalian  Anatomy.  The  work  consists  in 
the  dissection  of  typical  mammals,  cat  and  rabbit  especially, fol- 
lowed by  recitation  on  the  work  done.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal plan  upon  which  all  of  the  higher  animals  are  constructed. 
In  this  work  no  text -book  is  used,  but  the  students  work  from 
outlines  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  use  Howell's  Dissection  of 
the  Dog,  Mivart's  The  Cat,  and  Wilder  and  Gage's  Anatom- 
ical Technology,  as  reference  books. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology . — Sophomores,  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses,  devote  five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  entire  session  to  this  work.  They  review  the 
work  of  the  previous  term,  and  then  take  up  the  study  of  the 
other  vertebrate  animals  and  some  invertebrates.  They  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages. 
With  the  Anatomy  they  study  Histology,  and  Physiology, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  Physiology  of  Digestion. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  animals  in  general,  and  how  the  vari- 
ous parts  perform  their  functions.  Nearly  all  the  work  is  done 
in  the  laboratory,  there  being  comparatively  little  recitation 
from  books,  except  in  the  physiology.  Martin's  Human  Body, 
Briefer  Course,  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  physiology,  and  the 
students  are  taught  to  consult  various  books  of  reference. 

The  work  in  anatomy  and  physiology  is  planned  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students ;  first, 
those  who  will  have  to  study  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  in  the 
Agricultural  course ;  and  second,  those  who  will  teach  science 
work  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Botany. — Juniors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses, 
devote  five  hours  per  week  during  the  first  term,  and  ten  hours 
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per  week  during  the  second  term, to  the  study  of  Plant  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  With  this  some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  classification  of  plants. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  rather  to  give  the  student  clear 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  to  each 
other,  and  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  soil  and  air,  than  to 
enable  him  to  identify  the  plants  around  him,  which  in  this 
region  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

Bessey's  Botany,  Briefer  .Course,  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
supplemented  by  reference  books. 

Plant  Physiology . — Seniors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Scien- 
tific courts  will  ba  offered  further  work  in1  plant  physiology. 
They  will  .take,  up  special  problems  and  pursue  them  as  far  as 
time  permits. 

Entomology. -^Sqwioxs  in  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
courses  will  be  required  to  de~vote  five  hours  per  week,  during 
the  first  term,  to  the  study  of  entomology.  This  course  will 
give  the  students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  groups  of  iri- 
sects  and  their  modes  of,  life,  especial  attention  being  given  to 
injurious  insects,  and  means  of  destroying  them. 

Economic  Enlomology  and  Botany. — Seniors  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course  will  be  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week 
during  the  last  term  to  this  subject.  The  work  in  entomology 
will  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  thle  first  term.  The  economic 
botany  wilt  relate  chiefly  to  fungous  diseases  and  their  treatment . 

In  addition  to  the  above  regular  courses,  graduate  work 
will  be  offered  in  botany  along  the  following  lines : — 

a.  Plant  Physiology. — Continuation  of  the  work  as  out- 
lined in  the  Senior  year. 

b.  Bacteriology  and  Mycology. — Studies  in  the  life-his- 
tories of  bacteria  and  fungi  producing  plant  diseases. 

c.  Systematic  Bo  [any  with  especial  reference  to  the  flower- 
ing plants  and  ferns  of  this  region! 

Equipment. — The  laboratories  of  this  Department  will 
occupy  four  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  new  Experiment 
Station  building,  which  will  probably  be  completed  early  in 
the  coming  session.      These   laboratories  will  be    well  e4uipped 
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with  Bausch  &  Lomb's  compound  "Model "microscopes,  micro- 
tomes, water  ovens,  and  other  necessary  apparatus.  A  com- 
plete outfit  for  Bacteriological  work  will  be  added  this 
summer,    as    well    as  apparatus  for  work  in   Plant    Physiology. 

The  Department  Librae  is  well  supplied  with  works  on 
botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology. 

There  is  a  set  of  Bock  Steger  models  for  illustrating  human 
anatomy. 

The  Herbarium  contains  about  3000  specimens  of  flowering 
plants,  and  is  being  added  to  from  time  to  time. 

In.  addition  to  the  College  collections  the  students  have 
access  to  the  Experiment  Station  collections,  and  also  have  the 
advantage  of  observing,  t he .  work- carried  on  by  the.  Station. 
Students- are  held  responsible  for  instruments  and  apparatus 
while  in  their  charge.       ...... 

ENGINEERING. 

FRANK    W.    BRADY,    PROFESSOR. 
CHARLES    MILLS,     INSTRUCTOR    IN    SHOPS. 

This  department  offers  .two  regular  courses,  each  four  years 
in  length :—  ,.»      , ,  .    ; 

I.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

II.  ,,  Civil  Engineering.  • 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practice  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study.  The 
endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of 
general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  together  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  actual  practice  in  his  chosen  profession. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  studies  of  both'course3  are 
identical.  The  difference  between  the  courses,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  practice  work  and  drawing  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  mechanical  students  confine  themselves  to 
shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing,  while  the  students  in 
civil  engineering  undertake  instead,  surveying  operations,  map- 
ping, and  topographical  drawing. 

In  each   course,  much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher 
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mathematics  and  technical    subjects;    yet  certain   other  fun- 
damental studies,  necessary   for  a  broad  and  liberal  education, 
such     as    history,     political    economy,     languages,     literature 
chemistry,  and  elocution,   are  amply  provided  for. 

I. MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in 
the  theoretical  branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines, 
together  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction 
of  mechanical  devices.  In  addition  to  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical and  general  studies  common  to  other  courses,  this  course 
includes  instruction  in  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  hy- 
draulics, engineering  structures,  electrical  engineering,  strength 
of  materials,  mechanism,  machine  design,  steam  engineering, 
and  shop  practice. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — The  importance  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing as  a  discipline  for  the  powers  of  observation  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  educates  the  eye  to  note  accurately  all 
details  of  position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to 
reproduce  correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  All  Freshman  students 
are  required  to  take  free-hand  drawing,  five  hours  per  week, 
for  the  first  two  terms. 

Mechanical  Draiciny. — All  Engineering  students  take  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  and 
in  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  This  sub- 
ject embraces  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  drafting  in- 
struments, exercises  in  geometrical  construction,  lettering, 
plane  projections,  shading  and  coloring;  followed  by  detai] 
and  assembled  working  drawings  of  machinery,  with  tracings 
and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

Throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  merged  into  machine  design,  of  which  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  further  practice 
in  making  detail  working  drawings  of  standard  types  of 
machinery. 

Machine  Design. — This    work    is    done    principally   in   thn 
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drawing  room,  and  consists  in  the  design  of  the  elements  of 
machinery,  such  as  nuts  and  holts,  rivets  and  riveted  joints, 
journals  and  hearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 

Descriptive  Geometry  is  taught  to  all  students  in  the  En- 
gineering courses.  The  principles  of  orthographic  projection. 
developments  of  lines  and  surfaces,  etc.,  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  class  room;  and  a  great  variety  of  problems,  illustrating 
both  general  and  special  cases,  are  solved  and  constructed  by 
the  student. 

Mechanics. — The  general  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  are 
studied  with  reference  to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  the 
fundamental  principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  wide 
range  of  problems. 

Mechanism. — Under  this  head  are  studied  the  principle 
underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combinations  of 
which  all  machines  are  composed ;  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  and  link-work,  etc. 

Hydraulics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved  ; 
such  as,  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices, short  and  long  tubes, 
conduits,  and  in  open  channels;  gauging  of  streams,  measure- 
ment of  water  power,  etc. 

Engineering  Structures. — This  subject  embraces  a  study  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  foundations  and  superstructures, 
the  selection  of   materials,  superintendence,  specifications,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials. — This  subject  includes  the  study  of 
the  characteristics,  method  of  manufacture,  and  useful  proper- 
ties of  the  various  materials  of  construction;  and  an  investi- 
gation of  their  strength,  elasticity,  and  other  physical  properties. 

Steam  Engineering. — The  student  makes  a  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  various  types  of 
engines  and  boilers  in  common  use,  and  investigates  the  many 
problems  relating  to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Power  Transmission. — This 
subject    embraces    a    study  of   the   fundamental    principles    of 
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electric  power  generation  and  the  application  of  electricity  to 
lighting,  and  in  street  railway  and  mining  work. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  classroom,  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  and  this  work  is  given 
a  prominent  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that 
this  training  is  valuable  for  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Accordingly  every  male  student  in  the  regular  college  courses 
is  required  to  take  Shop  Practice  during  the  Freshman  year. 
This  work  consists  of  one  term  in  Carpentry,  one  in  Wood 
Turning,  and  one  in  Blacksmithing.  For  the  regular  Mechanical 
Engineering  students,  the  manual  training  will  continue  four 
years,  and  it  will  embrace,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Freshman 
year,  foundry  work  and  pattern  making  and  general  machine 
work. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  exclusively  to  its  work. 

One  of  these  buildings  has  rooms  for  blacksmith  shop, 
foundry,  and  storage.  The  large  new  building  contains  two 
recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and 
rooms  for  wood  work  and  for  machine  work. 

In  the  forge  room  are  six  forges  of  the  latest  model,  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  of  the  blast  and  exhaust 
pipes.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  assortment  of  tongs. 
hammers,  swages,  fullers,  etc.  An  18-inch  drill  press  and  a 
punching  and  shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  the  outfit  of 
this  section. 

The  wood  room  has  seven  turning  lathes,  one  combination 
rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  a  forty-inch 
grindstone,  one  18  inch  x  6  inch  surface  planer,  one  No.  8 
patent  strain  scroll  saw,  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and 
appliances. 

In  the  machine  room,  there  are  one  16  inch  x  6  foot  tool 
room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  14 
inch  x  8  foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24  inch  x  24  inch  x  (5 
foot  planer,  one  22  inch  power  drill  press,  one  improved  emery 
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wheel   grinder;   also  a   large   number  and  good  assortment  of 
chucks,  drills,  small  tools,  and   machine  attachments. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  one  8-H.  P.  Shipnuui 
engine  and  boiler,  one  80-H.  P.  Weston  automatic  engine, 
one  40-H.  P.  tubular  boiler,  feed  water  purifier,  and  Duplex 
pump. 

II. CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  addition  to  the  general 
studies  common  to  the  other  college  courses,  will  include 
instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics, theoretical  hy- 
draulics, hydraulic  motors,  hydraulic  engineering,  graphic 
statics,  stresses  in  roofs,  bridges  and  arches,  roof  and  bridge 
design,  foundations,  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  street 
paving,  masonry  construction,  and  field  practice. 

The  instruction  in  hydraulics  will  include  the  application 
of  theoretical  principles  to  the  ordinary  problems  of  engineer- 
ing practice;  such  as,  the  design  of  dams,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines, 
canals,  etc. 

In  roofs,  bridges,  and  arches,  the  students  will  be  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  determining  stresses  by  analyt- 
ical and  graphical  methods ;  and  the  details  of  construction. 
They  will  also  make  designs  for  a  roof  truss,  and  a  railway 
bridge. 

Surveying. — The  instruction  will  be  such  as  to  render  the 
students  familiar  with  the  principal  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  plane,  topographical,  trigonometrical,  hydrographic, 
city,  and  railroad  surveying.  Surveys  will  be  made,  notes 
plotted,  and  areas  computed.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to  boundaries, 
re-location  of  lost  corners,  etc.  Students  will  have  practice  in 
determining  the  true  meridian  and  latitude,  by  observations  of 
the  north  star  and  of  the  sun.  Topographical  maps  must  be 
made  from  the  field  notes. 

Instruction  in  railroad  surveying  will  include  problems  in 
simple,  reversed,  and  compound  curves,  turnouts,  earthworks, 
and  economics  of  location.     Students  will  be  required  to  make 
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reconnoissance,  preliminary  and  location  surveys  for  a  line  of 
railroad,  set  grade  and  slope  stakes,  and  calculate  the  cubical 
content  of  excavations.  Railroad  maps  and  profiles  must  be 
made  from  the  field  notes. 

Equipment. — The  equipment  consists  of  a  surveyor's 
compass,  two  surveyor's  transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter 
and  solar  attachment,  engineer's  level,  plane  table,  aneroid 
barometer,  current  meter  and  register,  hook  guage,  polar 
planimeter,  hand  level  and  clinometer,  optical  square,  panto- 
graph, chains,  steel  tapes,  leveling  rods,  poles,  etc. 

THESIS. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  Senior  in  the  Engi- 
neering courses  must  prepare  an  acceptable  Thesis- and  Thesis 
Drawing  which  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  College. 

An  excellent  department  Library,  containing  standard 
works  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  engineering  profession,  is 
accessible  to  the  students. 

Deposits — Students  taking  any  of  the  practice  work,  (ex- 
clusive of  Chemistry)  in  the  Engineering  courses  will  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  each  year  five 
dollars,  to  cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  to  renew  the  amount 
at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  so 
caused.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  completion  of  the  work 
the  amount  not  forfeited  will  be  returned. 


MATHEMATICS. 


T.    HAGERTY.     PROFESSOR. 


Geometry. — The  Freshman  class  study  plane  geometry  in 
the  first  and  second  terms,  and  solid  and  spherical  geometry  and 
a  brief  treatise  on  conic  sections  in  the  third  term.  Original 
exercises  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  year,  and 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  examinations.  Wentworth's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  the  text-book  used. 

Algebra. — All    students  admitted   to   the    Freshman    class 
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have  completed  algebra  through  quadratics  in  Milne's  High 
School  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent.  The  advanced  algebra  taught 
in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  embraces  the  following 
subjects:  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  indeter- 
minate equations,  inequalities,  and  logarithms.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
more  difficult  subjects  of  elementary  algebra.  In  the  third 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  higher  algebra  is  taught,  which 
includes  permutations  and  combinations,  undetermined  co- 
efficients, binomial  theorem  (any  exponent),  scales  of  notation, 
variables  and  limits,  theory  of  numbers,  series,  and  theory  of 
equations. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  trigonometry  is  taught  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year ;  and  spherical  trigonometry,  in 
the  second  term.  The  functions  are  treated  both  as  ratios 
and  lines.  The  fundamental  formulae  are  carefully  deduced, 
and  many  practical  problems  are  solved.  In  order  to  get  a 
clear  conception  of  the  measurement  of  angles,  students  use 
protractors,   trigonometer,  and  a  surveyor's  transit. 

Analytic  Geometry. — All  students  in  the  Engineering 
courses  are  required  to  study  plane  analytic  geometry  in  the 
first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  They  solve  many  problems  in 
order  to  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  subject. 
S^varal  of  the  higher  plan3  curves  and  geometry  of  three-dimen- 
sions are  studied  in  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  second  term. 

Calculus. — Engineering  students  are  required  to  study  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  in  the  last  seven  weeks  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  throughout  the  third  term. 
The  method  of  rates  is  employed. 

The  Scientific  students  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
mathematical  studies  after  the  Sophomore  year,  but  they  may 
continue  the  work  in  mathematics  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  instruction  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

This  department  has  Kennedy's  dissected  geometrical 
blocks,  a  24  inch  slated  globe,  trigonometer,  and  valuable 
books  of  reference. 
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ASTRONOMY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  PHYSICS. 


GEO.   W.   MILES,   PROFESSOR. 

Astronomy  — This  subject  will  be  taught  to  the  senior 
students  of  all  courses  for  one  term,  and  to  the  senior  students 
of  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Scientific  courses  for  the  entire 
year;  and  will  consist  of  a  practical  treatment  of  Descriptive 
and  Mathematical  Astronomy,  and  practical  work  with  the  use 
of  the  instruments  and  material  at  hand.  This  department 
has  a  portable  five  inch  telescope,  star  lantern  with  slides,  star 
atlas,  a  planisphere,  many  valuable  books  of  reference,  and  sev- 
eral periodicals.  In  connection  with  astronomy,  some  attention 
will  be  given  also  to  the  study  of  Meteorology  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  every  day  practical  observer. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy . — There  are  two  terms  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Geology,  and  one  term  to  Mineralogy;  the  first 
term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  given  to  Mineralogy.  The  sec- 
ond term,  to  Dynamical  Geology;  and  the  third,  to  Historical 
Geology  and  Paleontology.  The  work  in  the  Mineral  depart- 
ment has  the  benefit  of  a  good  cabinet  corresponding  to  the 
academic  list  in  Dana's  Manual. 

Physics. — This  subject  is  required  of  all  regular  students  of 
the  Sophomore  year  in  all  courses.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
apparatus  for  both  class  room  work  and  individual  laboratory 
practice,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical 
illustration  and  application  of  the  principles  taught  in  the 
class  room. 


LOGIC. 


C.    T.    JORDAN,    PROFESSOR. 


Logic. — The  systematic  study  of  logic,  both  inductive  and 
deductive,  is  pursued  as  an  aid  to  correct  reasoning.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  methods  for  exact  observation  and  ex- 
periment and  correct  principles  of  classification. 

Instruction  is  by  means  of  lectures  and  text-books  . 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


JOHN   P.   OWEN,   PROFESSOR. 

History. — U.  S.  History  is  completed  in  the  Sub-Freshman 
Department,  as  is  also  a  short  course  in  the  elements  of  Civil 
Government.  Ancient  History  is  studied  by  all  students  in  the 
first  term  of  the  Freshman  year ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
by  all  in  the  second  term  of  the  same  year.  English  history 
will  be  studied  by  the  students  of  the  Scientific  course  in  the 
first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  subject  of  Recent 
History  is  optional  with  surveying  for  the  women  of  the  Scien- 
tific course  in  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

A  term  of  Historical  Reading  is  given  to  the  women  in  the 
second  term  of  the  Freshman  year.  This  reading  will  be  made 
supplementary  to  the  work  in  Modern  History. 

In  the  study  of  history  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  memorize 
facts,  as  to  understand  them.  As  far  as  practicable  the 
' 'Seminary' '  plan  will  be  used,  the  object  being  to  train  the 
student  to  think  for  himself  and  to  lead  him  to  consult  His- 
torical Sources. 

In  general  history,  Fisher's  History  is  used  as  the  text- 
book;  in  English  history,  Montgomery's,  supplemented  by 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People.  Although  text-books 
are  used,  the  instruction  is  largely  supplemented  by  readings 
and  lectures. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  course  is  to  inculcate  in  the 
student  a  love  for  the  study  of  history,  and  to  teach  him  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  presented. 

The  library  to  which  students  have  access  contains  a  very 
fair  amount  of  first-class  historical  literature,  which  covers 
well  the  general  field  of  history.  Students  in  all  history  courses 
will  be  required  to  prepare  three  papers  each  term  on  subjects 
assigned.  An  excellent  set  of  historical  maps  has  been  added 
to  this  department. 

Political  Science. — The  elements  of  Civil  Government  hav- 
ing been  studied  in  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  Constitutional  and 
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Political  History  is  taught  to  the  students  of  the  Scientific  and 
Agricultural  courses,  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Johnston's  American  Politics  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Burgess's  Political  Science  are  the  text- 
books used.  Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  is  stud- 
ied by  the  Juniors  of  the  Scientific  and  Agricultural  courses. 

Political  Economy. — This  subject  is  pursued  during  the 
first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  Instruction  will  be  given  by 
means  of  recitations  and  lectures. 

The  current  practical  problems  of  industrial  society  are 
also  discussed  on  the, basis  of  economic  principles.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  prepare  an  original  paper  upon  some  topic 
which  will  be  assigned  him. 

The  present  industrial  and  financial  embarassment  shows 
the  importance  of  a  kn:>wledg3  of  economic  principles.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  tariff,  Bi-Metallism,  banking, 
and  other  important  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation,  are  carefully  studied  and  discussed. 

Ely's  Political  Economy  is  us  3d  as  a  basis,  but  the  students 
are  required  to  read  ext:acts  from  a  number,  of  standard 
authors,  among  whom  are  Adam  Smith,  Fawc3tt,  Walker, 
Thompson,  Bowen,  Wayland,  Perry,  Laveleye,  and  Mill. 

History  of  Civilization,. — The  Seniors  of  the  Scientific 
course  are  required  to  take  this  subject  three  times  a  week  in 
the  second  term.  Guizot's  Lectures  will  be  used  as  a  guide. 
A  considerable  range  of  literature  will  be  referred  to,  and  essays 
on  various  topics  required. 


ENGLISH  AND  LATIN. 


W.    W.    ROBERTSON,    PROFESSOR. 


English. — Sub-Freshman  Class. — Having  completed  the 
work  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  students  take  up 
Adv.  English  Grammar,  and  review  carefully  the  Parts  of 
Speech,  after  which  the  principles  of  Syntax  are  mastered. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Participle,  of  the 
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Infinitive,  and  of  Elliptical  Constructions.  Selections  from 
the  prose  of  Addison,  Macaulay,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  from 
the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  are  as- 
signed for  written  analysis.  Rhetoric  is  begun,  and  the  prin- 
ciples studied  are  applied  in  frequent  written  exercises,  which 
are  corrected,  discussed  before  the  class,  and  returned. 
Parallel  reading:  "Robinson  Crusoe"  (DeFoe),  and  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow"  (Irving). 

(Class  meets  five  times  a  week  throughout  session.) 

Freshman  Class. — 1st  Term. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. Analysis  is  continued,  taking  up  the  more  difficult  con- 
structions. Frequent  written  exercise3  are  required.  These 
exercises  consist  of  dictations,  reproductions,  and  carefully 
prepared  compositions.  Clear  thought  and  correct  expression 
are  sought.  Parallel  reading:  "Roger  de  Coverley"  (Addison), 
and  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

2nd  Term. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English.  The  work  of 
this  term  is  similar  to  the  work  of  the  first  term.  Parallel 
reading:  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  (Scott),  and  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gables"   (Hawthorne). 

3rd  Term. — Newcomsr's  Composition.  The  work  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  Composition,  and  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  style.  Narration  and 
Description  receive  special  attention.  Parallel  reading: 
"Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  (Dickens),  and  "Marmion"  (Scott). 
In  the  Scientific  Course,  the  young  ladies  take  Literary  Reading 
as  a  practice,  five  times  a  week,  while  the  young  men  take 
Blacksmithing.  The  selections  to  be  read  are  as  follows : 
Studies  in  Bryant,  "In  Memoriam"  (Tennyson),  "Christmas 
Carol"  (Dickens),  "Deserted  Village"  (Goldsmith),  "The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  (Lowell),  and  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week  during  first  and  second 
terms,  and  twice  a  week  during  third  term.) 

Sophomore  Class. — 1st  Term. — Newcomer's  Composition; 
Genung's  Rhetoric.  Special  attention  to  Exposition,  Argu- 
mentation, and  Persuasion.     In  all  of  the  written  work,  which 
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constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  course,  clearness  of  ideas 
and  ease  of  expression  are  made  the  standards  of  criticism. 
Parallel  reading :  "Silas  Marner",  and  Byron's  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon." 

2nd  Term. — Bain's  Higher  English  Grammar  is  carefully 
studied.  Students  are  required  to  write  ten  complete  composi- 
tions on  subjects  assigned.  Parallel  reading :  Ten  of  Macaulay's 
Essays. 

(Class  meets  five  times  a  week  during  first  term,  and  four 
times  a  week  during  second  term.) 

Jr.  Class. — 1st  Term. — Townsend's  Art  of  Speech,  vol.  I. 
and  vol.  II.  Seven  complete  compositions,  on  subjects  which 
have  been  previously  discussed  in  class,  are  required  ;  also,  three 
original  papers  on  subjects  assigned.  Parallel  reading:  "Ivan- 
hoe"  (Scott),  "David  Copperfield"  (Dickens),  and  "Ras- 
selas"  (Johnson).  The  students  of  the  Scientific  Course  take 
American  Literature  as  a  practice,   seven  hours  a  week. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week.) 

2nd  Term. — The  Students  in  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
Courses  take  English  Literature  five  times  a  week.  The  com- 
position work  of  this  term  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  term. 
Parallel  reading:  "Childe  Harold"  (Byron),  and  "Adam  Bede" 
(Eliot). 

3rd  Term. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  at 
least  two  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  The  composition  work  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  term.  Parallel  reading:  Ten  of 
Emerson's  Essays. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week.) 

Sr.  Class. — 2nd  Term. — Morris's  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar; Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language.  In  this 
class,  the  historical  study  of  the  English  Language  is  taken  up. 
Attention  is  given  to  grammatical  forms  and  constructions. 
The  logical  connections  are  contrasted  with  the  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  language.  Outlines  and  summaries  are 
prepared,  and  the  students  are  exercised  in  taking  notes  during 
lectures.  Five  compositions  and  three  essays,  on  subjects 
assigned,  are  required. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week.) 
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3rd  Term. — Class  meets  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving special  instruction  and  criticism  on  orations. 

Rhetorical  Exercises. — All  College  students  are  required  to 
appear  in  public  each  term. 

Useful  for  reference  :  Phillips'  English  Literature  ;  Ward's 
English  Poets:  Gosse's  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Stedman's  Victorian  Poets;  and  Minto's  Manual  of  English 
Prose. 

Latin. — This  is  regarded  as  a  foundation  study  for  mental 
discipline,  and  is  most  carefully  taught.  The  subjects  embraced 
in  this  department  are  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Roman  History,  and  Mythology.  The  Roman  pronunciation  is 
used.  In  the  Freshman  Class,  students  are  expected  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  declensions,  of  the  conjugations, 
and  of  the  elements  of  Latin  syntax.  Daily  exercises  are  given 
in  translating  Latin  into  English,  and  English  into  Latin.  As 
the  students  advance,  they  are  drilled  in  the  analysis  of  the  texts 
read.     The  classes  recite  five  times  a  week. 

Freshman  Class. — Tuell  and  Fowler's  Latin  Grammar  com- 
pleted; Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 

Sophomore  Class.  —  Kelsey's  Caesar,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Latin  Grammar,  and  Allen's  Prose  Composition. 

Jr.  Class. — 1st  Term. — Sallust,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar,  Prose  Composition,  and  Roman  History. 

2nd  Term. — Cicero's  Orations.  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition. 

3rd  Term. — Two  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  Roman 
Literature,  Mythology,  and  on  Latin  Metres. 


SPANISH 


IDA    M.    JONES,    PROFESSOR. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  courses  of  study,  Spanish  is  op- 
tional with  Latin  in  all  the  courses  throughout  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  and  in  the  Junior  year  in  the  Scientific 
course,  it  is  made  optional  with  higher  mathematics. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  thai  30,000,000  people  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  speak  Spanish,  and  that  it  is  the  language  of  com- 
merce of  all  the  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  students  to  ac- 
quire this  language. 

Situated,  as  this  College  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  with  this  tongue  m  common  use  among  the  majority 
of  our  people,  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  cf  this  language,  next  to  English  the  most  useful 
for  Americans,  is  certainly  excellent,  and  should  be  improved 
by  all  who  expect  to  enter  upon  any  field  of  labor  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  people.  An  additional  reason  for  the  study 
of  Spanish  is  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  about  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  schools  in  every  part  of  the  Republic,  thus 
giving  employment  to  a  great  many  teachers,  many  of  whom 
must  come  from  the  United  States;  but  they  must  be  good 
Spanish  scholars.  In  the  time  alloted  to  this  study,  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  language  may  be  obtained. 

The  elements  of  the  language  are  acquired  by  the  study  of 
De  Torno's  Combined  Method  with  Worman's  First  and  Second 
Books.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  will  be  given  twice  a 
week  with  additional  work  in  dictation. 

The  work  in  the  Sophomore  year  will  consist  of  translations 
of  Cortena's  Amparo,  oral  and  written  translations  of  English 
selections  of  various  styles,  Spanish  idioms,  and  the  study  of 
Knapp's  Grammar. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  students  will  be  required  to  do 
private  reading  in  the  course  from  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Moratin, 
and  others.  Translations  of  Moratin's  comedy,  El  si  de  las 
Ninas,  selections  from  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  the  writing 
of  business  letters,  and  the  study  of  Spanish  literature  will  be 
included  in  this  year's  work. 

The  following  books  of  reference  are  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dents:  Sales'  Grammar,  Backer's  Spanish  Idioms,  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
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ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


ELLEN    F.    GIBBON,    INSTRUCTOR. 

The  ability  to  read  well  is  no  slight  accomplishment,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  persevering  effort,  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher.  Systematic  and  thorough  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  reading,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  Articulation,  Inflection,  and  Emphasis. 

Voice  culture  will  include  tone  development  and  projection. 
As  to  \}.e  thoroughness  of  this  training  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  students  who  have  received  one  year's  careful  drill  from  the 
Instructor,  and  who  have  natural  talent  for  Elocution,  are  re- 
ceived as  Seniors  in  the  Boston  College  of  Oratory. 

The  Physical  Culture  will  include  the  Delsarte  System  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Gesture,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  System  of 
Gymnastics  and  Fr^e  Gymnastics;  and  is  designed  to  develop 
gracefulness  of  carriage,  ease  of  appearance  in  public,  freedom 
of  movement,  as  well  as  greater  bodily  vigor,  and  better  health. 

Lessons  in  Physical  Culture  will  be  given  daily,  and  Elocu- 
tion lessons  once  every  week  throughout  the  course. 


MUSIC. 


Superior  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  all  students 
who  desire  to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  can  do  so 
in  a  department,  distinct  from  the  College  as  to  the  payment 
of  fees,  but  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Faculty 
may  make.  Instrumental  music  will  be  confined  to  the  piano 
and  organ,  and  the  teaching  will  be  of  very  high  order.  Fees 
for  music  will  be  about  what  are  usually  paid  in  good  schools. 
In  no  case  will  they  be  excessive. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


In  view  of  the  facts  that  there  are  no  schools  in  southern 
New  Mexico  that  furnish  thorough  and  complete  commercial 
courses,  that  the  demand  for  such  instruction  is  great  and  in- 
creasing, and  that  such  training  is  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  character,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  established  a 
Business  Department  in  this  College.  In  order  that  this 
department  may  not  interfere  with  the  regular  college  work,  it 
is  thought  best  to  make  it  separate  and  distinct,  to  require  a 
certain  standard  of  admission,  and  to  have  definite  courses  of 
study.  This  department  includes  two  courses,  each  complete 
in  itself ;  namely,  Course  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  and 
Course  in  Bookkeeping. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Business  Department  to  attempt 
to  fit  students  for  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time;  or  to  use  all  of  the  time  of  the  student 
for  purely  technical  instruction  and  practice.  The  demand  at 
the  present  time  is  for  well  educated,  thoroughly  qualified 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  this  institution  offers  no  inducements  to  those  who 
are  determined  to  enter  upon  any  of  these  lines  of  work,  without 
stopping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  general  education. 
Experience  will  show  that  persons  of  limited  education,  if  able 
to  secure  situations  at  all,  invariably  fall  into  the  lowest  class 
of  workers,  and  are  worth  little  to  those  who  employ  them  ; 
while  the  services  of  those  who  are  carefully  trained  and  well 
educated,  are  sought  and  liberally  paid  for. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  stenography  or  bookkeeping,  who  cannot  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  that  they  have  completed  in  a  satis- 
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factory  manner,  in  some  school  of  known  thoroughness,  the  ad- 
ditional studies  named  in  thai  Business  Course  they  are  pur- 
suing. 


K  K  B  B . 

The  following  are  the  fees  in  the  Business  Deparl  ment  : 
Entrance  Fee        -        -        -        -        -        -        -         $  5:  00 

Deposit  forcareof  books,  etct     -----       i'.   50 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


To  begin  the  course  in  stenography  tlie  student  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  mu!s1  have  completed  all  the  work  of 
the  Sub-Freshman  Class  of  this  college.  Students  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  Sub-Freshman  class  and  graduates 
of  any  commissioned  high  school  in  the  Territory,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  without  examination.  All  other  students 
will  be  examined. 

To  begin  the  course  in  bookkeeping  the  student  must  be 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, Geography  and  V .  S  History,  and  should  be  ablfi  to  read 
and  spell  well.  Students  who  have  completed  this  work  in  the 
Preparatory  department  of  the  college,  will  be  admitted  with- 
out examination;  also  those  students  who  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  principal  o(  any  commissioned  high  school  or 
graded  school  in  the  Territory  that  the  above  named  branches 
have  been  completed  satisfactorily.  All  other  students  will  be 
examined. 

It  is  believed  that  these  courses  offer  much  for  those  who 
wish  this  kind  of  training.  All  students  of  the  Business  De- 
partment    enjoy    the   same  library    privileges   as    the   college 

student-. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


HJENOGRAPHY  &  TYPEWRITING 


BOOKKKEPiJiG. 


3 


Spanish  or  English 5 

Stenography 5 

Penmanship    5 


Spanish  or  English 5 

Stenography 5 

Spelling 5 


Spanish  or   English 5 

Stenography 5 

Office  Work 5 


PRACTICE.— Stenography,  each  t^rm,...  5 
Typewriting, 5 


Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Grammar 

Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 


Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Grammar 

Bookkeeping  

Spelling 


Commercial  Law 5 

Grammar 5 

Bookkeeping 5 

Spelling 5 

Rapid  Calculation 5 

PRACTICE.— Bookkeeping,  each  term,.  .10 


Upon  completion  of  either  of   the  courses  a  Certificate  will 
be  given. 


,    STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


F.    E.    LESTER,    INSTRUCTOR. 

The  principal  object  of  the  course  in  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing is  to  thoroughly  qualify  the  student  to  become  a  prac- 
tical shorthand  and  typewriting  amanuensis,  so  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  he  may  be  prepared  to  accept  a  position 
as  such.  Naturally,  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dent pursuing  this  course  is  devoted  to  stenography  and  type- 
writing. In  all  three  terms,  two  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to 
stenography  and  one  to  typewriting,  and  in  the  third  term  one 
hour  a  day,  is  devoted  to  office  work.  The  remaining  studies 
pursued  in  this  course  are  such  as  to  strengthen  the  student  in 
those  subjects  which  are  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  competent 
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stenographer,  and  together  call  for  about  two  hours  a  day  addi- 
tional to  the  work  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  They  com- 
prise English  or  Spanish,  Penmanship,  and  Spelling. 

A  strong  and  commendable  feature  of  this  course  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  study  of  tiie  Spanish  language.  This 
may  be  followed  throughout  the  whole  year,  devoting  one  hour 
a  day  to  the  subject.  The  experience  of  the  past  three  years 
has  shown  that  the  demand  for  Spanish  speaking  stenographers 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  every  student  who  has  success- 
fully completed  the  course  in  stenography  and  lias  also  been  a 
master  of  the  Spanish  language  lias  without  difficulty  secured  a 
desirable  position.  Furthermore,  in  every  case  the  student  has 
found  no  difficulty  in  adapting  his  knowledge  of  shorthand  for 
use  in  taking  Spanish  dictation.  The  instruction  in  Spanish  is 
given  by  a  competent  teacher,  and  the  work  is  thorough  and 
specially  adapted  to  commercial  use.  Where  the  student  does 
not  take  the  work  in  Spanish,  provision  is  made  for  devoting  the 
time  to  the  study  of  English. 

A  good  English  education  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
student  in  shorthand  ;  without  it  he  can  never  succeed.  Tt  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  his  stenographic  acquirements 
rest.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  for  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  all-too-common 
incompetent  stenographer  of  to-day  fails  because  of  imperfect 
preparation  for  his  work  and  a  deficient  general  education.  It 
is,  therefore,  required  of  all  students  entering  the  course  that 
they  shall  have  completed  the  work  in  the  Sub-Freshman 
Department,  or  its  equivalent.  Almost  of  equal  importance  is 
the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  work  done,  and  this  is 
made  a  strong  feature  throughout.  Superficial  work  in  short- 
hand is  nothing  less  than  a  waste  of  time,  and  it  will  not  be 
allowed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  is  one  calling  for  a  good 
preparation  and  an  unusual  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
student  who  wishes.to  enter  this  course  must  be  aide  to  fill  both 
of  these  requirements.      The  average  student  can  not    become  a 
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proficient  amanuensis  in  less  than  the  nine  months  required  in 
the  course. 

Shorthand. — Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  system  of  shorthand  available, 
for  the  success  of  the  shorthand  student  depends  largely  upon 
his  faith  in  the  system  he  studies.  The  superiority  of  Graham's 
Standard  Phonography,  which  is  the  system  taught,  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  recent  investigations,  which  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  official  court 
reporters  in  the  United  States  are  Graham  writers.  The  text- 
book used  is  the  new  edition  of  Graham's  Handbook,  supple, 
mented  by  other  works. 

The  work  of  the  year's  course  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  elementary  grade — a  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand;  the  second  term,  to  the  inter- 
mediate grade — covering  word-signs  and  drill  in  correct  outlines  ; 
and  the  third  term,  to  the  advanced  grade,  in  which  the  student 
confines  himself  largely  to  dictation  in  business  correspondence, 
literary  and  general  matter.  Particu]ar  attention  is  given  to 
correct  business  forms,  commercial  expressions,  and  legal 
matter,  and  to  careful  training  in  the  best  outlines,  by  which 
alone  a  high  rate  of  speed  can  be  attained. 

Typewriting. — The  requirements  of  modern  business  demand 
only  the  expert  typewriter  operator,  and  the  work  of  this 
course  is  such  as  to  qualify  the  student  to  become  such. 
The  four-finger  method  is  taught,  and  a  complete  text-book — 
Torrey's  Practical  Typewriting — studied  in  connection  there- 
with. The  practical  work  includes  fingering,  touch,  copying, 
letter  writing,  legal  and  comercial  forms,  spslling  and  punc- 
tuation, writing  from  dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of  the 
machine,  speed  exercises,  and  transcription  from  shorthand 
notes.  In  the  third  term,  one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  office 
work,  which  includes  thorough  practice  in  letter-press  copying, 
indexing  and  riling  of  names  and  letters,  carbon  and  hekto- 
graph  duplicating  work,  and  mimeographing. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  the  best  machines.  Four 
New   Model  No.  6  Remington  machines,   one  No.  2  Remington, 
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and  one  New  Model  Smith  Premier,  comprise'  the  equipment. 
Every  student  is  given  thorough  drill  on  both  the  single  and 
double  keyboard  machines. 

Positions. — No  guarantee'  is  given  to  any  student  entering 
this  course  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  its  completion. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  of  any  student  satisfactorily 
completing  the  course  being  able  to  secure  a  position.  Even- 
student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  in  the  past, 
and  whose  general  education  has  been  good,  has  secured  h 
position. 

A  Certificate  is  given  to  students  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  and  passing  an  examination,  the  requirements 
of  which  are  to  be  able  to  take  from  dictation  ordinary  business 
letters  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  the 
same  from  notes  correctly  on  the  typewriter  at  a  minimum  speed 
of  25  words  per  minute. 

A  small  charge  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  ma  terial 
used  by  the  student  in  his  office  work. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


JOSEPH    F.     BENNETT,    INSTRUCTOR. 

It  is  not  the  aim  to  find  in  how  short  a  time  the  student 
may  be  Jilted  for  the  duties  of  the  counting  room,  but  rather  to 
train  and  equip  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  able 
to  meet  the  exacting  demands  and  to  perform  the  duties  of 
accounting  in  modern  commercial  life.  Thoroughness,  practical 
and  systematic  work,  and  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of 
books,  letters,  and  papers  relating  thereto  will  characterize  the 
work.  Under  no  circumstances  will  work  be  passed  and 
credited  unless  it  is  strictly  up  to  the  standard  required.  Both 
double  and  single  entry  will  be  taught. 

In  theoretical  bookkeeping  the  student  is  made  familiar 
with  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  bookkeeping.  He  is 
guided  carefully  until  he  can  master  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
day  book,  journal,  cashbook,  and  ledger,  and  can  post  and  close 
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a  ledger  correctly.  Frequent  exercises  and  class  drills  are 
given  in  journalizing  and  closing  ledgers.  Thus  the  student 
will  gradually  be  required  to  master  all  forms  and  sets  of  books 
in  the  various  lines  of  business,  embracing  single  partnership, 
co-partnership,  joint  stock  companies,  corporations,  etc. 

Theory  and  Actual  Business  Practice  will  be  so  propor- 
tioned and  combined  as  to  produce  the  best  practical  results. 
Lectures  and  exercises  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  on 
opening  and  closing  books,  auditing  books,  and  higher  account- 
ing. 

Penmanship. — The  primary  object  of  writing  is,  that  it 
may  be  easily  read.  Next  in  order  to  legibility  is  rapidity. 
Business  writing  is  taught  in  an  interesting  and  systematic 
manner.  The  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and  systems 
will  be  used.  No  one  branch  of  study  in  the  Bookkeeping 
course  is  comparatively  of  greater  importance  than  penmanship. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  hand-writing  are  many.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  recomendations  in  securing  positions. 

Commercial  Arithmetic — This  subject  will  be  taught  through- 
out the  Bookkeeping  course.  Mathematical  accuracy,  rapid- 
ity, and  efficiency  in  the  counting-room  are  absolute  requisites 
in  our  present  business  life.  Those  processes,  commonly  called 
"lightning  calculations"  will  be  taught  and  practiced  through- 
out the  work. 

Commercial  Liw. — All  young  men  and  women  should  be 
familiar  with  commercial  law.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
lectures  and  recitations.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  insight 
into  the  laws  governing  business  transactions  so  that  the  student 
may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  legal  and  illegal  con- 
tracts ;  may  learn  how  to  draw  up  various  legal  documents ; 
may  know  the  laws  of  negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership, 
corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  real  estate  conveyances, 
interest  guaranty,  insurance,   shipping,  etc. 

Spelling. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
spelling.  This  branch  is  of  great  importance  to  all,  and 
especially    so    to    those    contemplating    commercial     pursuits. 
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Regular  work  will  be  carried  on  in  this  branch  throughout  the 
Bookkeeping  course.  Commercial  terms  will  be  one  of  ihe 
features. 

Grammar  and  Letter  Writing. — Careful  instruction  will 
be  given  throughout  the  year  in  grammar  and  letter  writing  to 
the  students  of  this  course.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  the  easy 
and  correct  use  of  English,  which  is  a  most  important  element 
in  education  and  one  too  frequently  overlooked  by  those  seeking 
commercial  training. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES, 


COLUMBIAN. 


This  society  was  organized  October  25th,  1891,  under  the 
name  of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian, 
and  under  this  name  the  society  lias  made  steady  and  prosper- 
ous growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-95  only  male 
students  were  admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  the 
young  ladies  have  had  equal  membership  privileges.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and 
practical  literary  work  by  discussions,  papers,  debates,  and  such 
other  exercises  as  the  committee  on  programmes  may  prescribe. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  society  are  that  ap- 
plicants must  be  students  of  good  standing  in  the  College. 
They  must  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  dues  of 
fifty  cents  each  succeeding  term.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
each  week. 

Officers : 

E.  E.  Casey    -    -    -    -    -    -    -    President. 

C.  T.  Thompson    -----    -  Vice  President . 

Helen  Macgregor     -----      Rec.  Secretary. 

D.  Casad      -     ------      Cor.  Secretary. 

F.  Garcia  -     -     ------    Treasurer. 

Elizabeth  Wickham     -    -    -    -      Librarian. 

A.   M.  Holt     -------  Critic. 

Ellen  F.  Gibson*        -     -     -    -    Vice  Critic. 

R.  C.  Bailey    ------      Marshal. 

The  New  Mixico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by 
the  Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  was  founded  in  February. 
1893,  and  has  been  published  regularly  since  that  time,  and  has 

*  Kesigned. 
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issued  four  excellent  Commencement  numbers.  II  is  an  eight 
to  twelve  page  journal  and  contains  frequent  contributions 
from  students,  besides  the  usual  matter  found  in  college  pub- 
lications. It  is  issued  about  the  first  of  each  month  during  the 
collegiate  year,  and  has  a  good  circulation  throughout  the 
Territory,  and  one  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  considera- 
bly since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  valued 
by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep  them  in 
close  touch  with  the  institution  and  with  their  college  friends. 
The  Collegian  is  now  self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect  of 
being  a  successful  journal.  It  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
in  the  future  as  the  support  given  it  may  warrant.  All  work 
in  connection  with  its  publication  is  entirely  gratuitous.  The 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 


P.  S.  AND  W.  E    SOCIETY. 


This  society  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  by  some  young  ladies  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  the 
membership  was  originally  drawn  exclusively  from  that  class; 
later  a  few  others  were  admitted  by  special  vote.  The  object  is 
general  improvement  and  the  cultivation  of  a  true  college 
spirit.  The  exercises  consist  of  debates,  essays,  recitations, 
readings,  book-reviews,  and  general  topics. 
The  following  are  the  officers  : 

Mary  Wickham    -----      President. 

Blanche  Bailey       -      -    -     -     -     Vice  President. 

Minnie  Newberry       -      -    -    -   -    Secretary. 

Vivette  Davis       -     -----      Critic. 

Lizzie  Coleman       -     - Marshal. 


ATHLETIC  ASSGCIATOIN. 


The  growth  of  the  Athletic  Association  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the   College.      The  number  of    members    was   greatly 
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increased  over  that   of  last   year.     So   far,   football,    baseball, 
and  tennis  have  been  made  the  principal  College  sports. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Field  Day  was  held  on  May  7th.  The 
programme  consisted  of  the  principal  sports,  which  were  very 
hotly  contested.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  winners 
in  the  different  events.     The  officers  for  1896-7  are  as  follows: 

A.  M.  Holt     -------       President. 

E.  E.  Casey      -------    Rec.  Secretary. 

Chas.  Mead    -    -    -----     -      Treasurer. 

E.  J.  Coe M'g'r  Gymnasium. 

E.B.Holt       M'g'r  Football. 

J.  D.  Tinsley     ------        M'g'r  Field  Day. 

H.  Stanley      -     -    -     M'g'r  Tennis. 

D.  C.  Ames         M'g'r  Base  ball. 

Executive  Board:  A.  M.  Holt,  E.  B.  Holt,  Chas.  Mead. 
E.  J.  Coe,  E.  E.  Casey,  D.  C.  Ames,  J.  D.  Tinsley,  and  H, 
Stanley.    . 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a  great 
deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  aqquaint  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory  with  its  pur- 
pose and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now  equal  to  those 
of  similar  colleges  in  almost  any  of  the  older  states.  Students 
can  now  get  a  practical  education  here  in  any  line  they  may  de- 
sire. New  schools  usually  make  greater  efforts  than  the  older 
ones,  and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are 
often  superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  Territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We 
ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we  be- 
lieve if  they  will  do  so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage,  and 
that  our  people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Terri- 
tory here  dispensed.  We  know  it  is  better  fitted  to  do  good 
work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our  people. 

The  postoffice  of  the  college  is  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.  Mesilla 
Park  is  also  the  general  freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las 
Cruces,  and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then  re- 
port to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding 
place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and 
those  desiring  re-examination  should  report  on  the  day  named 
for  this  work. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  they  will  be  lent.  Students 
are    required  to  deposit  $2.50  in  advance,   to  secure  the  proper 
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care  of  college  properly  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  bor 
rowed.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  with- 
draws, this  deposit  is  returned  unless  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  books  or  other  college  property.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
damage  is  assessed  against  the  student, and  any  balance  remain- 
ing of  his  deposit  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  .with  students  who  are  no- 
toriously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase  their 
books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving  school  and 
they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  which  every 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

STATIONERY. 

As  the  college  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students,  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line  (  f 
articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are  sold  to  stu- 
dents, for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

FEES. 

Entrance  fee,  each  year,  for  all  students $  5  00 

Deposit  fee       ,,        ,,          ,,       ,,          ,, 2  50 

Students   in  Chemistry,  deposit -     -     -  5  00 

Students  in  Engineering,  deposit 5  00 

Students  using  horse  stalls,  per  term 25 

Students  not  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,   per  term     -     -     -     -  8  50 
All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

BOARDING  AKD  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

We  hsar  much  said  the^e  time3  as  to  the  co3t  of  education. 
Many  parents  would  gladly  give  their  children  a  college  educa- 
tion if  they  felt  able  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  travel  in  a  large 
territory  is  great,  but  this  is  offset  by  free  text-books  and  prac- 
tically free  tuition.  The  cost  of  clothing  is  something ;  but  stu- 
dents should  be  taught  to  dress  inexpensively,  yet  neatly. 
Clothes  cost  a  certain  amount  whether  in  school  or  at  home. 
The  cost  of  board  at  home  is  something,  though    this   is  seldom 
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taken  into  consideration.  Students  need  l>ut  little  pocket 
money  and  the  social  demands  on  all  students  are  light.  If 
young  people  whose  parents  are  unable  to  assist  them,  really 
want  a  college  education,  they  can  find  a  way  to  secure  it, 
though  it  be  but  a  term  at  a  time.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  labor  in  New  Mexico  than  in  the  east  ;  most  kinds  are  better 
paid;  and  any  young  person  with  sufficient  energy  and  am- 
bition, can.  in  time,  work  his  way  through  college. 

As  yet  the  college  can  do  nothing  toward  furnishing  board 
and  rooms.  Students,  so  far,  have  secured  board  and  lodging 
in  private  families  near  the  college  at  from  $16  to  $20  per 
month.  Some  students  have  taken  rooms  and  hoarded  them- 
selves at  great  ly  reduced  cost.  In  the  west,  where  many  boys 
have  learned  to  cook,  this  plan  lias  great  advantages  for  those  of 
limited  means.  A  year's  boarding  by  this  plan,  including  room, 
should  not  exceed  $80;  and  yet  the  student  can  have  plenty  of 
good,  substantial  food,  and  a  comfortable  room.  A  number  of 
students  have  board  ed  themselves  for  $7.50  to  $8.00  per  month 
during  the  past  session.  This  included  room  rent.  Only  boys  of 
good  habits  and  character  can  be  permitted  to  live  together  in 
these  clubs.  Boarding  clubs  may  be  formed  by  students,  and 
this  is  often  a  very  good  plan.  With  careful  management  this 
plan  will  reduce  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  to  about  $150.00 
a  year.  Washing  will  cost  each  student  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per 
month.  Students  who  propose  to  furnish  their  own  rooms 
should  provide  for  this  before  leaving  home.  The  freight  on 
such  articles  as  will  be  needed  and  can  usually  be  spared  from 
home  will  be  light.   It  is  not  economical  either  to  rent  or  to  buy. 

As  may  be  seen,  a  student  can  get  through  the  year  by  self 
boarding  for  about  $80.00;  can  board  in  a  club  and  get  through 
the  year  on  from  $150.00  to  $175.00;  and  can  hoard  in  a  private 
family  and  expend  from  $200.00  to  $250.00,  according  to  his 
taste  ami  means.  It  should  be  understood  that  all  students 
are  entitled  to  equal  privileges  in  this  institution;  and  will  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment,  no  matter  what  their  condition  in 
life.  We  believe  that  expenses  here,  (where  free  text-books  and 
almost  free  tuition  are  given,)  will  not  run  higher  than  in  other 
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institutions  of  similar  character.  Within  reach  of  the  college 
building  are  houses  for  rent  at  reasonable  prices.  Many  families 
have  moved  here  and  resided  in  these  or  on  rented  ranches  in 
the  vicinity  in  order  to  give  their  children  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college.  Whenever  parents  can  do  this,  it  should  be  done, 
as  perhaps  no  other  plan  is  so  satisfactory. 

PAID    LABOR. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  paid  labor  on  the  farm, 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students;  and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year,  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing  so 
have  had  constant  employment  in  seme  suboidinate  position. 
No  student  should  come  expecting  constant  employment,  or 
without  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  his  expenses. 
The  college  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all  students 
who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  an}7thinglike  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
expenses ;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's  time  is  needed 
chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.  Still  many  worthy 
and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  labor,  which  is  given  to  those  who  are  most  trust- 
worthy and  meritorious ;  and  who  are  regular  and  punctual  in 
attendance,  and  correct  in  deportment.  This  labor  is  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour ;  but  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  .work  any 
s.udent  may  do. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  should  l)e  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  here  offered,  should  be  made  to  realize  that  to 
forfeit  these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them. 

Students  who  enter   this   school   are  expected  to  be  honest, 
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truthful,  polite,  attentive,  and  diligent.  The  authority  exercised 
over  them  will  be  strict,  yet  at  the  same  time  reasonable  and 
considerate.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  college  is  for 
those  students  who  are  capable  of  a  fair  degree  of  self-control, 
and  who  come  here  to  fit  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable 
places  in  life.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  influence  of  any  student 
is  found  to  be  detrimental  to  scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order, 
dismissal  will  follow.  The  following  are  strictly  forbidden : 
1st,  The  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating^liquors  and  the 
frequenting  of  questionable  resorts.  2d,  The  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  form  in  or  about  the  college  buildings.  3d,  All  indecent 
behavior  and  profane  language. 

POLITICS. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  cultivate  true  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  Nation  and  for  all  con- 
stituted authority.  Students  will  be  taught  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  their  duties  as  such  :  and  there,  teaching  of  this 
character,  will  end. 

RELIGION. 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
and  to  respect  the  teachings  of  religion  ;  but  no  sectarian  teach- 
ings wil  1  be  tolerated  in  the  college.  Students  will  be  encouraged 
to  attend  the  various  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  Entire  free- 
dom of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting  the  church  they 
will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  following  churches  every 
Sunday:  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal.  At 
the  Presbyterian  church  are  held  meetings  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist  church  i* 
connected  the  Ep worth  League.  Many  of  the  students  attend 
the  weekly  meetings  of  these  organizations  and  receive  great 
benefit. 

HOW    TO    WITHDRAW    FROM    THE    COLLEGE. 

If  students  have  occasion  to  withdraw  from  the  college, 
they  should  call  on  the  President  and  make  their  arrangements 
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with  him.  He  will  see  that  their  accounts  are  properly  ad- 
justed, proper  records  made  of  their  work,  whatever  money  may 
be  due  from  their  credit  deposit  refunded,  and  will  so  ar- 
range their  records  that  their  manner  of  withdrawal  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

Students  who  leave  without  having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
all  these  matters  will  not  be  entitled,  to  an   honorable  dismissal. 

EXAMINATIONS    AND    STANDING. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Students 
must  make  a  grade  of  TO  per  cent  in  each  subject.  Failing  to 
make  this  grade,  students  must  report  for  re-examination  on 
the  day  specified;  failing  then,  they  must  take  the  subject  with 
a  subsequent  class. 

ATTENDANCE.  ^ 

Students  are    expected  to    be  punctual    and    regular  in    at- 
tendance.    They  will    not  be  permitted  to   leave  the  college    in 
term  time  without  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the    President 
or    Faculty.     Temporary  leave  of  absence  may  be   granted    by 
the  President  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice  President. 


THE  COLLEGE  Or    AGRICULTURE  AND   MECHANIC  ARTS  AS    A 
TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
does  not  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  those  institutions 
of  the  Territory  giving  special  attention  to  Normal  work;  but 
in-as-much  as  the  Legislature  has  recently  provided  that  the 
diplomas  issued  by  this  College  to  its  graduates,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  first-grade  teachers  certificates  in  any  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Territory,  this  College  will  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  properly  training  teachers  for  the  responsibilities  of  their 
profession. 


■  f 
> 
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MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


COLLEGE    BUJLDING. 

The  College  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement.  It  is  trimmed  with  stone  and  has  a  very  heavy 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  built,  nicely  finished,  and  cost 
about  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is  heated  throughout 
with  hot  air  furnaces,  and  is  well  supplied  with  gag  and  water. 
In  the  basement  are  the  chemical,  botanical,  and  entomological 
laboratories,  each  fitted  up  with  the  best  appliances.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  president's  office  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, the  library,  and  the  recitation  rooms  for  stenography  and 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  For  lack  of  space,  the  library 
room  is  utilized  for  a  study  room  for  college  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  department  of  history  and  political 
science,  the  department  of  languages,  and  the  Preparatory 
department  of  the  college.  On  this  floor  is  McFie  hall 
capable  of  seating  quite  a  large  audience.  It  is  in  frequent 
use  for  public  Class  exercises,  and  other  entertainments. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  room,  this  hall  is  divided  by  movable 
partitions  into  three  class  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Preparatory 
deparment. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  is  commodious,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  tasteful  manner.  The  library  contains  more  than 
8,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 
Each  department  is  supplied  with  a  technical  library  for  daily 
use  in  the  class  room.  The  plan  of  Department  libraries  has 
been  adopted  as  best  calculated  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  by  making  it  more  accessible  to  students  while  engaged 
in  special  lines  of  work.  The  Reference  library  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, containing  encyclopedias,  gazetteers,  dictionaries,  etc". 
The  general  library  includes  standard  books  on  history,  biog- 
rapy.  travel,  literature,  art,  science,  and  some  of  the  best 
fiction. 

In  connection  with  the  Library  is  a  Reading  Room,  in 
which  are  found  the  following  periodicals:  — 
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Agricultural  Science,  American  Agriculturist,  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  American  Chemical  Journal,  Amer- 
ican Machinist,  American  Naturalist,  Analyst,  Arena,  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  Botanical  Gazette,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  Business  (Accountant's  Ed.),  Canadian  Entomologist, 
Century,  Chemical  News,  Cosmopolitan,  Current  History, 
Educational  Review,  Engineering  News,  Engineering  Magazine, 
Entomological  News,  Erythia,  Field  and  Farm  (Denver), 
Forum,  Gardening,  Garden  and  Forest,  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Round  Table,  Irrigation 
Age,  Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  Journal  London 
Chemical  Society,  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies, 
Journal  of  Education,  Journal  New  York  Entomological  Society, 
Journal  of  the  Telegraph,  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (two  copies), 
North  American  Review,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Phonographic 
World,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Popular  Astronomy,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Psyche,  Review  of  Reviews,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Scientific  American,  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
Science,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Stenographer,  Transactions 
American  Entomological  Society,  Werner's  Voice  Magazine, 
Youth's  Companion  (two  copies). 

The  following  Newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the 
publishers : — 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  (College  Paper). 

The  Las  Cruces  Independent  Democrat. 

The  Las  Cruces  Rio  Grande  Republican. 

The  Socorro  Chieftain. 

The  Eddy  Current. 

The  Roswell  Register. 

The  Roswell  Record. 

The  Farmington  Times. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 
Students  have  access  also  to  the  following  periodicals  which 
are  kindly  furnished  by  the  publishers  to  the  Experiment  Station 
Library  in  exchange  for  the  Station  Bulletins : — 

Agriculturist,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Agricultural  Epitornist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Creamery,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Cultivator,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Fertilizer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Grange  Bulletin,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

American  Horticulturist,  Wichita.  Kan. 

American  Poultry  Journal. 

American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago,  111. 

Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago,  111. 

California  Cultivator  and  Poultry  Keeper.  Los  Angeles. 

California. 
Church  and  Farm,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Country  Sport,  London,  Eng. 
Creamery  Journal,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Cultivator,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Dairy  World,  Chicago,  111. 
Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Elgin  Dairy  Report,  Elgin,  111. 
Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. 
Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  Chicago,  111. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0. 
Farmer's  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Farmer  and  Breeder,  Springfield.  III. 
Farm  and  Home,  Chicago,  111. 
Farmer's  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Farmer's  Magazine,  Springfield.   Illv 
Farm  News,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Farm  and  Orchard,  Las  Cruces.  N.  M. 
Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass. 
Farmer's  Review,  Chicago,  111. 
Farm  Reporter,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Farming,  Toronto,  Canada- 
Grange  Visitor,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Hoard's  Dairvman.  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 
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Holstein  Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Horticultural  Gleaner,  Austin,  Texas. 

Homestead,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Industrial  American,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Louisiana  Planter,  New  Orleans,   La. 

Market  Garden,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Midland  Poultry  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mirror  and  Farmer,  Manchester,    N.  H. 

Montana  Fruit  Grower,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

New  England  Florist. 

Northwestern  Agriculturist,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oregon  Agriculturist,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111. 

Progressive  South,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rural  Life,  Waterloo,  Ya. 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Farmer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Southern  States,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stock  Grower  and  Farmer,  Las  Yegas,  N.  M. 

Stockman  and  Farmer,  Helena,  Mont. 

Successful  Farmer.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D, 

Sugar  Beet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Western  Agriculturist  &  Live  Stock  Journal, Quincy, 111 

Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Racine,  Wis. 
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ENGINEERING    BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings.  Two  in  number  are  located  south  of  the 
main  College  Building-  They  comprise,  besides  two  Large  reci- 
tation rooms  and  hall, commodious  rooms  for  wood  work. machine 
work,  foundry,  blacksmithing.  and  a  40 horse  power  -team  plant. 
These  buildings  are  well  equipped  for  Engineering  work.  Phys- 
ics, Astronomy,  and  Geology  will  also  be  taught  in  the  main 
Engineering  building. 

OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Back  of  the  college  building  are  the  teed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horses  of  the 
students  and  professors.  The  charge  for  their  use  is  2o  cent-  a 
term,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  cleaned  and  in  order. 

Below  the  college  building  is  a  pump  house  with  engine 
and  all  other  necessary  machinery  for  pumping  water  from  a 
system  of  six  driven  wells  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Campus, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  ditches  which  irrigate  the  farm 
land.     This  plant  cost  about  $2,500. 

An  adobe  Farm  Building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2. (MX) 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  It  consists  of  a  resi- 
dence for  the  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  a 
large  room  for  storing  seeds,  supplies,  etc.  The  Greenhouse  and 
the  sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery, 
are  located  near  the  farm  building.  ;  r 

A  contract  has  just  been  made  for  the  erection'of  an  Ex- 
periment Station  Building  and  a  girls'  dormitory  on  the  ground 
north  of  the  main  building.  The  Experiment  Station  Building 
willbe  built  of  brick  trimmed  with  stone.  It  is  designed  to  ac- 
comodate the  chemical,  botanical  and  entomological  work  of 
both  the  College  and  the  Station.  There  will  be  thirteen  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  six  on  the  second — all  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  them.  Gas,  water  and  all 
other  necessaries  are  amply  provided  for  and  the  laboratories  in 
this  building  will  be  well  equipped. 

The  girls'  dormitory  will  have  a  commodious  dining  room, 
reception  room,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  sleeping  rooms. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


Holt,  Alfred  Moss. 


POST    GRADUATE, 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Bennett,  Joseph  Francis, 
Holt,  Elgin  Bryce, 
Williams,  Arthur  Edwin, 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Casey,  Edwin  Eugene, 
Coe,  Eward  James,  * 
Cravens,  Du  Val  Garland. 
Mead,  Charles  Edward, 
Mead,  Ivah  Rebekah,  * 
Stanley,  Isaac  Henry, 
Sweet,  Lottie, 
Williams,  George  Morgan 


SOPHOMORE    CLASS 


Broyles,  Richard  Franklin, 
Ford,  Pinkie,  * 
Gilmore,  Ula,  * 
Holt,  Walter  Edwin, 
Wickham,  Anna,  * 


FRESHMAN    CLASS 


Beall,  Thomas  D., 
Carnthers,  Ida, 
Coleman,  Elizabeth, 
Davis,  Vivette,  * 
French,  Fannie,  * 
Jacoby,  Lydia,  * 
Morris,  Lessie  A., 
Newberry,  Minnie,.  * 

*  Conditioned. 


Las  Cruces. 


Mesilla. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 


Las  Cruces. 
Ft.  Stanton. 
Tt.  Smith,  Ark, 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Las  Cruces. 


Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Ruidoso. 
Las  Cruces. 
Socorro, 


El  Paso,  Tex. 
Paradise,  Tex. 
Mesilla  Park. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Las  Cruces. 
Hatch. 
Upham. 
Las  Cruces. 
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Owen,  Jas.  Edward,   * 
Pierce,  Allen  Smith, 
Post,  Chas.  L., 
Race,  Edgar  Albert,  * 
Thompson,  Cayetano, 
Wickham,  Mary  C.   * 
White,  Alwood  H., 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 


Ames,  David  C, 
Burt,  Edwin, 
Bean,  James  Edward, 
Campbell,  Chas.  George, 
Casey,  John  P.  Jr., 
Climo,  James, 
Coleman,   Bertie, 
Cowan,  Charles, 
Etheridge,  Annie, 
Loeser,  Robert  M., 
Loeser,  Mrs.  Robert  M., 
Macgregor,    Hellen   M., 
Peacock,  Frederica, 
Peacock,  Viola, 
Peckham,  Alfred  L., 
Robertson,  Annie  Bell, 
Robertson,  Frances  Gertrude, 
Robertson,  James  E., 
Sutherland,  W.  A., 
Thomson,  Edward, 
Tenney,  L.  E., 
Wenizirl,  John, 
Wickham,  Elizabeth, 
Wood,  Frank  S.,{ 


SUB-FRESHMAN    CLASS 


Alvarez,  Lauro  Canute 


Mesilla  Park. 

Eddy. 

Madrid. 

El  Paso,   Tex. 

Georgetown. 

Socorro. 

El  Paso.   Tex, 


Las  Cruce.s. 

Mesilla. 

Van  Horn,  Tex 

Deming. 

Las  Cruces. 

Pinos  Altos. 

Mesilla  Park. 

Las  Cruces. 

Clint,  Tex. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mesilla  Park. 

Victoria. 

Victoria. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Gallup. 

Los  Angeles, Cal. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Socorro. 

Mesilla. 


Anthony. 


*  Conditioned. 
t  Deceased. 
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Bailey,  Blanche, 

Baird,  William  Wallace, 

Brown,  Carver  Mark, 

Casey,  L.  Garfield, 

Ford,  Fannie,         - 

Gonzales,  Pablo, 

Jerrell,  Henry, 

Jones,  Joseph  J., 

Kezer,  Roy  Vernon, 

Laird,  Samuel, 

Lowe,   David  Lawson,     - 

Macgregor,  Marie  Justina, 

Macgregor,  James  Stanislaus, 

May,  Ormeda, 

McFie,  Maud  Eliza,     - 

Mott,  Rowena  M.,     - 

Newberry,  Nora, 

Newberry,  Lily  Maud, 

Sanches,  Alfredo, 

Steele,  Matthew, 

Stephens,  Bert, 

Peake,  Lottie,       - 

Winter,  Edward  Earnest, 


Anthony. 
Las  Cruces. 
El  Paso,    Tex 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
R  os  well. 
Las  Cruces. 
Madrid. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla. 
Las  Cruces. 
Pinos  Altos. 
Mesilla  r*ark. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


PREPARATORY  STUDENTS. 


SECOND  YEAR  9  CLASS. 


Ames,  Henry, 
Bowman  Edith  Mary, 
Buquor,  J.  Oscar, 
Carrera,  Regina  Mary 
Chavez,  Elias, 
Clarke,  John  Wesley, 
Coleman,  Ruth, 
Foster,  Florence, 


Las  Crucrs. 

Las  Cruces. 

-    El  Paso,  Tex. 

Las  Cruces. 

-  Las  Cruces. 
Cliff. 

-  Mesilla  Park, 
Mescalero. 
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Gamboa,  George. 
Goddard,  William  Herbert, 
Gilmore,  Matt, 
[saacks,  Mary  Caladonia, 
Kezer,  Grace  Belle, 
Lee,  Donnie, 
Luchini,  Benj.  A., 
Maxwell,  Frank  M.  C. 
Mead,  Victor  Veil, 
Moreno.  Eugenio  Enrique, 
Mossman,  Walter  Chauncv. 
Pelphry,  William  Hosea, 
Potts,   Rex, 
Reush,  Guy  F., 
Reush,  Harry  L., 
Rouault,  Theodore  Charles, 
Seoggins,  Mattie  Ona, 
Snow.  Carl, 


FIRST   YKAR   S  CLASS. 


Bull,  Charlie, 

Bowman,  Ethel, 

Casey.  Clara  Li  lis. 

Ford,  Ann  ice. 

Fuller,  Garfield  A.,      - 

Goodin,  Burr, 

Isaacks,  Willie  Frederick, 

Lock  wood,  Minerva, 

Mead,  Herbert, 

Newberry,  Henry  Clay. 

Neal,  Homer  H., 

Owen,  Blanche  E., 

Phelphs,  Raymond  Arthur 

Potts,  Burt, 

Ramirez,  Rafael, 

Reush,  Claude  H., 

Rouault.  Ernest  Joe. 


Mesilla. 
Grali  a  m. 
Ruidoso. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruc:  s. 
Hatch. 
Tularosa. 
Victoria. 
Telles. 
Mesilla. 
El  Paso,    Tex. 
Las  Cruces 
Earl  ham. 
Earl  ham. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Victoria. 


-  Mesilla. 

-  Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 

-  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Mesilla. 

Las  Cruces. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo, 
Victoria. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Mesilla. 
Earlham. 
Las  Cruces. 
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Scoggins,  Beulah, 
Stuppie,  Nic, 
Wilson,  Noah, 
Winter,  Wm.  Pelham, 


Las  Cruces. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Mescalero. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


BUSINESS  STUDENTS. 


STENOGRAPHY    AND    TYPEWRI 

Bailey,  Rolla  C, 
Coleman,  James  H.,* 
Etheridge,  R.  W.  E., 
French,  Floy  E., 
Hall,  C.  Belle, 
Herron,  Claude  R.,* 
Hinton,  Arthur  R., 
Llewellyn,  Clinton  B.,f 
McFie,  Ralph  E. 
Newberry,  Samuel  H.f 
Southlee,  Thomas  E. 


riNG  CLASS. 

Chamberino. 
Mesilla  Park. 
Clint,  Tex. 
Las  Cruces, 
Hachita. 
Las  Cruces. 
Washington, D.C, 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Las  Cruces. 
Oeronimo,  Ariz. 


BOOKKEEPING    CLASS. 

Baird,  A.  Eugene. 
Bull,  Thomas  R., 
Casad,  Darwin, 
Foster,  Mary, 
Greenwald,  John  O., 
Goodin,  Monte  H. 
Hendrick,  Bernard  C, 
Hood,  A.  Clark, 
Jones,  Joseph  J., 
Julian,  Charles, 
Laird,  Samuel, 
Llewellyn,  Morgan, 
Newberry,  Samuel  H., 
Smith,  Nathan  C, 
Wayland,  Edwin  H., 

*  Left  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  accept  positions. 
t  Withdrew  from  class  early  in  the  year. 


Las  Cruces. 

Mesilla. 

Mesilla. 

Dwyer. 

Socorro. 

Mesilla  Park. 

Las  Cruces. 

Nacona,  Tex. 

Roswell. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Cerrillos, 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Cruces. 

La  Luz. 
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TELEGRAPH    CLASS. 

French, 

Ralph  E., 

Las  Cruces. 

Peacock 

;,  Daura  V., 

Victoria. 

SUMMARY. 

Post  Graduate,           -             - 

1 

Seniors, 

8 

Juniors,                           - 

8 

Sophomores,             -         - 

-     5 

Freshmen,         -             -             - 

15 

Special  Students,             - 

-     24 

Sub-Freshmen,             -             - 

24 

Stenography  and  Typewriting, 

11 

Bookkeeping, 

15 

Telegraphy,               -            - 

2 

Preparatory, 

47 
155 

Names  repeated, 

2 

Total  number  of  students. 

158 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


BOARD    OF    CONTROL! 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


Thomas  J.  Bull,  Mesilla.  President. 
Demetkio  Chavez,  Mesilla,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Robert  Black,  Silver  City. 
G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell. 
A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas. 

Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa Fa,  Ex-Officio. 
Placido  Sandoval,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Santa  Fe,  Ex  Officio. 


STATION  STAFF,  i897-,98. 


Cornelius  T.  Jordan   A.  M.,  Director. 

Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Chemist  and  Vice  Director. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Biologist. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Entomologist. 

George  Vestal,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  to  Agriculturist  and 
Horticulturist. 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Second  Assistant  Chemist. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  Meteorological  Observer. 

Frank  E.  Lester,  Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

Harvey  H.  Griffin,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  San  Juan 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Aztec. 

F.  O.  Kihlberg,  Superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Las  Vegas. 
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COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  Hatch  Act,  (see 
page  10,  )a4 'Department"  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  endowed, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments  of  value 
to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of  valuable 
information  among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act  of  Feb. 
28,  1889,  which  established  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an  Experiment 
Station  in  connection  with  the  college.  This  department  is  in 
successful  operation. 

The  College  Farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  Territory  by 
the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  contains  about  250  acres. 
Nearly  100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Las  Cruces  Cummunity  ditch  which 
crosses  it.  This  tract  is  divided  into  eight  plats,  which  are 
subdivided  into  plats  of  various  sizes,  from  a  square  rod  to  an 
acre. 

Plats  I.  and  VIII.  are  in  the  old  river  bed,  and  are  used  at 
present  for  growing  alfalfa  for  the  farm  stock. 

Plat  II.  is  used  for  experiments  in  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
broom  corn,  millets  and  other  forage  plants. 

Plat  III.  contains  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  The  orchard 
contains  150  varieties  of  peaches,  90  of  apples,  60  of  pears,  50  of 
plums  and  prunes,  16  of  cherries,  20  of  apricots,  4  of  nectarines, 
5  of  quinces,  6  of  figs,  etc.  There  are  four  trees  of  each  variety, 
most  of  which  are  of  bearing  age.  The  vineyard  contains  100 
varieties  of  American  and  foreign  grapes. 

Plat  IV.  is  planted  to  kaffir  corn  and  millo  maize. 

Plat  V.  contains  ten  acres,  and  is  used  by  the  students  for 
athletic  grounds. 

Plat  VI.  contains  thirteen  one  acre  plats  of  alfalfa  for  ex- 
periment purposes,  one  acre  of  canaigre,  a  number  of  plats  of 
oats,  and  a  hog  pasture.  The  farm  buildings,  including  the 
new  greenhouse,  are  located  on  this  plat. 

Plat  VII.  is  devoted  to  experiments  in  peas,  corn, tomatoes, 
peppers,  clovers,  grasses,  sweet  potatoes,  and  extensive  experi- 
ments with  su  ar  beets. 
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The  remaining  150  acres  is  mesa  land.  Thirty  acres  were 
cleared  for  experimentation  and  for  the  location  of  the  College 
Buildings.  A  part  of  this  tract  is  irrigated  with  water  raised 
Irom  wells  by  steam  power. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  horticultural  and  agricultural 
experiments  are  in  process  of  testing,  and  more  are  being  con- 
stantly begun.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  students 
have  opportunities  to  labor  on  this  farm,  thus  enabling  them 
to  defray  a  considerable  portion  of  their  expenses.  Besides 
this,  they  are  under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  an 
educated  horticulturist  and  agriculturist  of  large  experience. 
This  alone  is  a  valuable  consideration. 

A  meteorological  station  is  maintained  on  the  College  Farm 
where  a  record  of  the  daily  observations  of  the  weather  is  kept- 
The  following  standard  instruments  are  in  use:  wind  vane,  rain 
gauge,  self-registering  anemometer,  mercurial  barometer,  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers, maximum  and  minimum  thermom- 
eters, soil  thermometers,  etc. 

In  the  Chemical  department  much  work  has  been  done  on 
irrigating  waters,  native  forage  plants,  food  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, alkali,  and  various  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Territory.  Besides  being  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  Agricultural  classes,  this  work  affords  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  seeing  chemical  processes  practically 
applied.  Numerous  assays  of  ores  and  determinations  of  min- 
erals are  also  made  in  this  department,  thus  affording  the 
students  object  lessons  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Biological  department  is  devoting  its  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a  study  of  the  native  flora,  and  increasing  the  herbarium  ; 
to  a  study  of  injurious  insects  and  methods  of  destroying  them  ; 
and  to  plant  physiology.  The  work  will,  in  future,  be  prin- 
cipally in  plant  physiology  and  plant  diseases.  JProf.  Cockerell 
is  at  present  engaged  in  special  work  on  the  Codling  Moth,  and 
a  study  of  the  Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico. 

We  are  always  glad  to  correspond,  with  persons  interested, 
in  regard  to  injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases. 

Twenty-three  Bulletins  have  been  issued  on    topics   of   in- 
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terest  to  farmers,  and  more  are  in  preparation.     Those  already 

issued  are  the  following: — 

No.   1.  April,  1890 — General  Information. 

No.  2.  Oct.,  1890 — Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimentation. 

No.  8.  June,  1891 — Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects 

Injurious  to  Fruit. — -G.  H.  Tyler  ToAvnsend. 
No.  4.   March,  1892 — Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Shade  Trees,  Nut- 
Bearing  Trees,  and  Vegetables. — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.  5.   March,  1892 — Notices  of  Importance  Concerning  Fruit 

Insects — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 
No.  6.  March,   1892 — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clovers. 

Textile  Plants,  and  Sorghums-A. E.Blount. 
No.  7.    June,    1892 — Scale    Insects    in     New    Mexico. — C.   H. 

Tyler  Townsend. 
No.  8.  Nov.,   1892— Wheat,    Oats,    Barley.    Rye,    Sugar  Beets, 

Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc. — A.E.  Blount. 
No.  9.   May,  1898 — Insecticides    and    their  appliances. — C.   H. 

Tyler  Townsend. 
No.   10.  Sept.,  1898— Insects  of  1898.— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 
No.   11.    Oct.,    1898 — Notes  on  Canaigre    and    Meteorological 

Data. — A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin. 
No.   12.   Nov.,  1898— The  Value  of  Rio  Grande   Water   for  the 

Purpose  of  Irrigation. — Arthur  Goss. 
No.   18.  New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1. — E.  O.  Wooton. 
No.   14.  Canaigre. — A.  E.  Blount. 
No.   15.  Entomological  Observations  in    1894.     Life  Zones    in 

New  Mexico.     Entomological  Diary  at    Santa  Fe 

— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 
No.   16.   Sept.,  1895— The  Russian  Thistle.— E.O.  Wooton. 
No.   17.  Dec,  1895 — Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and  Some  New 

Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs.- — Arthur  Goss. 
No.   18.   March,  1896^— Some  New  Mexico  Forage  Plants— E.  O 

Wooton. 
No    19.  April,  1895— Report  of  the  Entomologist,  (Part  1)— T 

D.  A.  Cockerell. 
No.  20.  December,  1896 — Seeds. — George  Vestal. 
No.  21.  January,    1897— Results  of  Experiments  at   San    Juan 

Sub-Station.— H.  H.  Griffin. 
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No.  22.  March,  1897— Alkali    in  the  Rio   Grande  and    Animas 

valleys.— Arthur  Goss  and  H.  H.  Griffin. 
No.  23.  April,  1897— Sugar  Beets.— Cornelius  T.  Jordan. 

Upon  application  Bulletins  will  be  sentfrve  lo  any  address 
in  the  territory. 

BRANCH    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 

In  February,  1893,  the  Thirtieth  Legislative  Assembly 
passed  Acts  creating  Branch  Experiment  Stations. 

The>V^is  located  near  Aztec  on  a  tract  of  120  acres  of 
irrigated  land,  donated  to   the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of   San 

Juan  county. 

The  second  m  ]o2i\ied  near  Las  Vegas  on  a  tract  of  160 
acres  of  land,  which  may  be  irrigated,  and  which  was  donated 
to  the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of  San  Miguel  county. 

The  third  will  be  located  near  Roswell  on  a  tract  of  100 
acres  of  irrigated  land,  which  has  recently  been  donated  to  the 
Territorv  by  the  citizens  of  Chaves  county. 

In  each  of  the  several  acts  creating  these  Branch  Experi- 
ment Stations  is  a  section  authorizing  the  Regents  to  apply  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  each  station  such  apart  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  United  States  for  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  as  can  be  so  applied  injustice  to  each  of  the  other 
stations,  and  to  the  Agricultural  College.  There  is  no  doubt  t  hat 
more  Branch  Stations  have  already  been  created  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  than  can  be  provided  for  out  of  the  Station 
fund  of  the  College.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Branch 
Stations  already  established  can  never  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
sections  in  which  they  are  located,  unless  the  Territory  is  wil- 
ling to  assume  the  burden  of  their  support.  The  analytical 
work  in  chemistry,  botany,and  entomology  will  always  be  done 
at  the  College  Experiment  Station  and  the  results  published 
from  here.  If  any  further  demands  are  made  on  the  Experi- 
ment Station  fund  the  character  of  the  work  done  here  will 
necessarily  deteriorate.  The  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  old 
states  without  exception  have  abolished  all  their  Branch  Ex- 
periment Stations,  because  of  the  great  expense  and  small 
returns. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


LOCATION. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park,  Dona  Ana  County,  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Las  Cruces.  Its  location  in  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  gives  it  the  best  advantages  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural experiments.  The  location  is  a  good  one  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.  The  campus  is  high  and  dry,  and  there  are 
no  surroundings  which  can  breed  disease.  The  college  farm  is 
crossed  near  the  center  by  a  fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park 
station  to  the  College  buildings.     Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Las  Cruces  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  is  accessible  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  Territory.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2,500  people,  and 
all  lines  of  business  are  carried  on.  It  has  a  good  public  school, 
several  mission  schools,  and  a  Catholic  Academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Catholics 
have  large  congregations  and  fine  churches,  and  students  are  wel- 
comed to  their  services.  The  town  is  noted  for  being  the  largest 
fruit  and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  known  as  one  of  the  finest  winter  health  resorts  in 
the  United  States. 

ORIGIN. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  act  ap- 
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proved  February  28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  i  * 
clearly  defined  in  Section  19,  of  this  act: — 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act,  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  con- 
nected therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
all  branches  of  Learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  pursuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act: — 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  college  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics. 
X)hilosophy.  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art.  entomology,  geol- 
ogy, and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture, 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences 
and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents 
of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act.  the  assent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2.  1887,  the  Hatch  Act. 

INCOME. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  are  derived  from  the  following 
sources: 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  college  farm  products. 

.'*>.     Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2.  1887  -the  Hatch  fund. 

5.  The  United  States  under  Congressional  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 30.  1890-    the  Morrill  fund. 

The   money   received   from    students   and    from    the  sale  of 
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products  from  the  college  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited  in 
amount,  and  has  been  used  principally  for  paying  expenses  not 
provided  for  by  either  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for  an 
annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the  year 

1889.  This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  $5,500. 
By  the   United    States  Law  of  March  2,  1887.  the  'Batch 

Act,  appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in 
the  several  states  and  territories.  For  the  support  of  each  sta- 
tion there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  $15,000,  a  year,  payable  quar- 
terly. This  money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and  print- 
ing and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress 
must  be  printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the 
Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them.  This  fund 
first  became  available  for  this  college  in  1889-190.  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received. 
After  the  first  year,  only  five  per  cent  of  this  f mid  can  be  used 
to  erect,  enlarge  or  repair  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
August  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
several  states  and  territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  before 
July  31,  of  each  year.     The  College  received  this  fund  first  in 

1890,  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  this 
fund  will  be  $24,000  and  will  increase  $1,000  a  year  until  it 
reaches  $25,000,  at  which  sum  it  will  remain.  This  fund  can  be 
applied  only  "to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction."  No  part  of  tin's  fund  can  be  used  for 
building  purposes. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  the 
College  100,000  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

If  this  amount  of  land  be  carefully  located,  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  college  in  time  a  fair  endowment. 


Requirements  for  Admission. 


To  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  college,  students  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  unless  admitted  on  diploma, 
must  pass  examinations  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  com- 
plete, including  the  metric  system,  algebra  through  quadratics. 
United  States  history,  geography,  grammar  complete,  composi- 
tion, the  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

Students  from  other  colleges  of  equal  rank  will  he  admitted 
to  corresponding  classes  in  this  college  upon  presentation  of 
certificates  showing  rank  and  honorable  dismissal. 

COM  MISSIONED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  the  High  Schools 
enumerated  below  are  authorized  to  prepare  students  for  admis- 
sion to  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts:- 

Raton  High  School. 

Las  Vegas  High  School. 

Albuquerque  High  School. 

Deming  High  School. 

Roswell  High  School. 

El  Paso  High  School. 

Upon  presentation  of  Diplomas,  graduates  of  the  above- 
mentioned  High  Schools  will  be  admitted  without  examination 
to    the   course    in    Stenography    and    Type-writing,    or    to    the 
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Freshman  class  in  any  of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  this  institu- 
tion. Advanced  standing  may  be  secured  by  passing  the  re- 
quired examinations. 

Students  who  have  completed  spelling,  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  above-named  places  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
can  produce  certificates  to  that  effect,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Sub-Freshman  class,  or  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  without 
examination.  Such  students  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

COMMISSIONED  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  principals  of  the  Graded  Schools  enumerated  below 
are  authorized  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  Sub- 
Freshman  class  and  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping: — 

Silver  City  Graded  School. 

Gallup  Graded  School. 

Clayton  Graded  School. 

Springer  Graded  School. 

White  Oaks  Graded  School 

Students  of  the  above-named  schools,  who  have  completed 
spelling,  reading,  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  hold  certificates  to  that 
effect,  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man class,  or  to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping,  provided  they  be  not 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  these  commis 
sions  at  any  time  should  the  character  of  the  work  done  fall  be- 
low the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY, 


The  following  Collegiate  Courses  of  Study  are  open  to 
students : — 

I.  Agricultural  Course. 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

III.  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

IV.  Scientific  Course. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  these  courses  are  alike  in  the 
Freshman  and  Soiihomore  years.  For  these  years,  the  branches 
of  study  have  been  selected  for  their  value  in  attaining  mental 
culture,  and  in  furnishing  the  necessary  information  for  the 
strictly  technical  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  carefully  supplement  theory  with  practice  in 
all  courses. 

Special  courses  will  not  be  encouraged  by  the  Faculty. 
With  the  number  of  regular  courses  given,  there  is  little  need 
for  them.  Students  of  mature  years,  who  can  not  remain  long 
enough  to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special 
courses.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests. 
or  to  order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student 
and  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work,  but 
those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will 
receive  certificates. 

DEGREES. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in  any 
of  the  four  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  is  conferred  on 
students,  who,  after  taking  at  this  College  the  degree  of  B.  8., 
pursue  for  at  least  one  year  here,  or  two  years  elsewhere,  a 
course  of  study,  approved  by  the  Faculty,  in  at  least  two  de- 
partments, pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  thesis. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

George  Vestal:  Professor. 
Fabian  Garcia.  Assistant. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  involve  a  larger  number  of 
sciences  than  any  other  human  employment,  and  become  a  fit 
sequence  to  a  collegiate  training.  It  is  the  policy  to  give  this 
department  of  the  college  the  largest  development  practicable, 
and  to  meet  the  full  demand  for  agricultural  education  as  fast  as 
it  shall  arise. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  teach  agriculture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  student  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
In  the  class  room,  the  subjects  are  taught  by  lectures,  by  the 
careful  reading  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  books,  and  by 
frequent  oral  and  written  discussions  by  the  students  of  the 
princirjles  taught. 

The  practice  consists  of  work  on  the  Experiment-Station 
farm,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  campus,  etc..  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  skilled  person  with  a  view  of  putting  into  practice 
the  theories  advanced  in  the  class  room.  The  practice  will  be 
along  lines  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  class-room  work  out- 
lined in  the  course  of  study.  In  these  studies,  students  will  be 
required  to  take  and  preserve  notes  as  a  record  of  the  work  done 
in  the  class  room  and  field. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  girls  will  receive 
instruction  in  floriculture,  supplemented  by  practice,  which  will 
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include  the  propagation  and  care  of  ornamental  plants,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  knowledge  gained  useful  in  home  adornment. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  time  will 
be  spent  in  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  functions  of  agri- 
cultural plants;  classification,  composition,  and  improvement  of 
soils,  etc.  In  the  third  term  of  this  year,  vegetable  gardening 
will  be  taught,  which  will  include  the  planting,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  the  instruction  will  con- 
sist principally  of  text-book  work  on  the  following  subjects: 
fences  and  farm  buildings,  farm  conveniences,  the  mechanical 
construction  and  use  of  farm  implements,  etc.  In  the  second 
term  there  will  be  study  and  practice  on  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock.  During  the  third  term  the  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  fruit  culture,  (using  Barry's  Fruit  Culture  as  a  text- 
book) which  includes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  propagation 
of  fruit  trees  and  plants  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  grafting  and 
budding;  the  planting,  pruning,  and  general  management  of 
orchards,  vineyards  and  small  fruit  gardens;  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  fungi  and  insect  pests  by  spraying  and  other  means. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  the  time  is  devoted 
to  advanced  agriculture,  which  will  include  farm  law.  maimer  of 
carrying  on  agricultural  experiments,  and  text-book  work  on 
landscape  gardening  and  forestry.  The  second  term  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  stock  breeding,  using  Miles'  Stock  Breed- 
ing as  a  text-book.  In  the  third  term,  instruction  will  be  given 
in  floriculture  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  practice  in  the 
greenhouse.  Students  may  elect  to  take  practice  work  in  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  for  twelve  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
Senior  year. 

Equipment. — The  Experiment  Station  Farm,  which  includes 
the  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  contains  a  large  collection 
of  all  the  leading  fruit  trees  and  plants,  and  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  agricultural  students,  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  operations  usually  carried  on  on  a 
well  regulated  farm.     The  greenhouse  and  flower  garden  are  well 
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filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  plants,  and  more  are  being  con- 
stantly added.  The  library  contains  a  well  selected  assortment 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  books  and  periodicals. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Arthur  Gross,  Professor. 
R.  F.  Hare,  Instructor. 

Required  Chemistry. — Chemistry  is  taken  by  all  regular  col- 
lege students,  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  Junior  year. 
The  work  during  the  second  term  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  as  outlined  in  a  standard 
text,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  frequent  exercises  in  the  lab- 
oratory. The  time  required  of  the  students  this  term,  besides 
that  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  will  be  two  hours 
daily.  During  the  third  term  twelve  hours  each  week  will  be 
spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  study  of  qualitative  analysis. 
Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  apj3aratus 
and  reagents,  by  means  of  which  any  ordinary  compound  may 
be  analyzed.  The  student  will  thus  learn,  by  actual  practice, 
the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  elements. 

Elective  Chemistry.  —  Chemistry  is  an  elective  study 
throughout  the  Senior  year.  For  students  who  take  chemistry, 
the  work  of  the  first  term  will  consist  of  laboratory  practice  in 
general  quantitative  analysis.  During  this  term  students  will 
receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general 
quantitative  manipulation.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  some  of  the  fundamental  .quantitative  determinations, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual 
practice.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year,  will  be  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the 
student;  but,  in  general,  will  consist  of  work  along  some  line  of 
original  investigation.  Thus  an  investigation  may  be  under- 
taken concerning  waters,   soils,  ores,  forage  plants,  methods  of 
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analysis,  or  whatever  subject  the  student  may  be  particularly 
interested  in;  provided  the  same  is  approved  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department. 

Assaying. — For  the  accommodation  of  those  of  our  students 
who  desire  to  take  up  this  branch,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
tire  assay  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  ores,  and  in  the  wet  assay  of 
copper,  iron,  lime,  silica  and  various  other  substances.  The 
work  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books 
on  assaying,  metallurgy,  analytical  chemistry,  etc.,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Department 
Library. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  required  to  take  the  regular 
work  in  chemistry  and  also  the  course  in  geology  and  mineralogy 
given  in  the  institution. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying  who 
has  not  had. sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable  him  to 
carry  the  work. 

Instruction  in  assaying  will  begin  the  first  term  and  will 
continue  throughout  the  year  at  such  time  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  in  chemistry. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Since  last  year  the  chemical  department  has  been  moved 
into  new  quarters.  The  department  now  occupies  practically 
the  entire  lower  floor  of  the  new  Science  Hall.  The  increase  in 
room  has  made  possible  the  complete  separation  of  the  college  and 
station  chemical  work,  and  will  allow  of  better  work  being  done 
in  both  divisions.  Three  large  rooms  and  a  smaller  store  room 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  station  work;  and  five  rooms  and  a 
store  room,  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students.  Besides  the 
above,  a  small  brick  building  has  been  erected  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  main  building  in  which  to  store  gasolene  and  other 
combustible  and  explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study   of  chemistry       This   laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
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desks  which  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and  have 
drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  qualitative 
laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink,  and  a 
fume  closet  for  work  in  which  noxious  gases  are  present. 

2.  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  entirely  new, 
thoroughly  equipped,  work  desks  fitted  with  gas  and  water 
pipes,  a  drain  trough  through  the  centre,  a  bottle  rack  on  top. 
and  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  This  labora- 
tory also  contains  a  first-class  large  fume  closet  and  a  sink. 

3.  A  fire-proof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
lene crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  laboratory 
is  also  supplied  with  a  Bos  worth  ore  crusher,  a  sampling  plate, 
a  complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel  moulds,  and 
other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped  laboratory  of  this 
character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantitative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial  bal- 
ance table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.  This  room  is. 
at  present,  supplied  with  an  Eimer  and  Amend  gold-plated  assay 
balance  sensitive  to  the  one  two-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  a 
Becker's  chemical  balance,  and  a  heavier  balance  for  rough 
weighing.  One  or  more  balances  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
equipment  of  this  room  before  next  year.  This  room  is  also 
provided  with  a  large  table  on  which  to  mix  assay  charges,  etc.. 
and  with  a  case  for  sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
gas,  blackboards,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently-located  store-room  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
wafts,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  laboratory 
is  also  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which  aid  in 
the  removal  of  fumes  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  The  gen- 
eral  equipment  of  the    laboratories  has    been   very   materially 
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increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes  for 
rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious  gases, 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and  a  first-class 
still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The  Station  equip- 
ment also  includes,  a  balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg  and  Kuhlmann  short  beam 
automatic  analytical  balance,  a  Springer  torsion  balance,  a 
Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding  samples, 
and  about  $500  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use 
of  students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate  actual 
practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  department  library  of 
reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  new. 
200  light,  Matthews  gasolene  gas  machine,  which  is  provided 
with  an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  deep 
well  on  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of  much  bet- 
ter quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the  valley. 

FEES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  year, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  deposit  five  dollars  with  the 
college  Clerk,  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing  from  the  class,  the  balance  of  the 
deposit,  after  deducting  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  student. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  taking  work  in 
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assaying  will  be  charged  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of   gasolene 

and  fluxes  used.     None  of  this  fee  will  be  returned  unless  the 

student  should  withdraw  before  the  end  o£  the  term.     Besides 

the  above  fee  of  five  dollars,  each  student  taking  assaying  will 

be  required  to  deposit  ten  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.. 

to  cover  cost  of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other  apparatus  used 

up  or  broken  during  the  term.     The  balance  from  this  deposit 

which  is  not  used  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of 

the  term. 
I 

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


T.   \y.  A.  COCKERELL. 

Kloireitfurij  .  l//<7/ow///.— Freshmen,  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Scientific  courses,  devote  five  hours  per  week  during  the  last 
term  to  the  study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  The  work  consists 
in  the  dissection  of  typical  mammals,  cat  and  rabbit  especially, 
followed  by  recitation  on  the  work  done.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  the  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damental plan  upon  which  all  of  the  higher  animals  are  con- 
structed. In  this  work  no  text-book  is  used,  but  the  students 
work  from  outlines  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  use  Howell's 
Dissection  of  the  Dog,  Mivart's  The  Cat.  and  Wilder  and  Gage's 
Anatomical  Technology,  as  reference  books. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  — -Sophomores,  in 
the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses,  devote  five  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year  to  this  work.  They  review  the  work 
of  the  previous  term,  and  then  take  up  the  study  of  the  other- 
vertebrate  animals  and  some  invertebrates.  They  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages.  With 
the  anatomy  they  study  histology  and  physiology,  paying 
especial  attention  to  the  physiology  of  digestion. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  animals  in  general  and  of  the  functions 
of  their  various  parts.     Nearly  all  the  work  is  done  in  the  labor- 
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atory,  there  being  comparatively  little  recitation  from  books, 
except  in  the  physiology.  Martin's  Human  Body,  Briefer 
Course,  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  physiology,  and  the  students 
are  taught  to  consult  various  books  of  reference. 

The  work  in  anatomy  and  physiology  is  planned  with 
especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students;  first, 
those  who  will  have  to  study  animal  husbandry,  etc..  in  the 
Agricultural  course;  and  second,  those  who  will  teach  science  in 
the  public  schools. 

Entomology. — Seniors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
courses  will  be  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week,  during 
the  first  term,  to  the  study  of  entomology.  This  course  will 
give  the  students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  groups  of  in- 
sects and  their  modes  of  life,  especial  attention  being  given  to 
injurious  insects,  and  means  of  destroying  them. 

Economic  Entomology. — Seniors  in  the  Agricultural  course 
will  be  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  during  a  part  of 
the  last  term  to  this  subject.  The  work  will  be  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  first  term. 

Postgraduate  Work. — Every  facility  will  be  offered  to  stu- 
dents of  graduate  rank,  whether  of  our  own  institution  or  from 
elsewhere,  who  may  wish  to  conduct  original  investigations  in 
the  laboratories. 

Study  of  Scale-insects. — Owing  to  laws  recently  made,  and 
others  about  to  be  made,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  ex- 
pert examiners  of  fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock,  who  know  the 
different  scale-insects  and  similar  pests  when  they  see  them. 
Special  instruction  is  offered  in  the  subject  of  coccidology,  for 
periods  of  one  term  or  longer,  as  may  be  desired. 

Equiprnent. — This  department  occupies  rooms  in  the  second 
story  of  the  new  Science  Hall.  These  laboratories  are  well 
equipped  with  Bausch  &  Lomb's  compound  "Model"  micro- 
scopes, microtomes,  water  ovens,  and  other  necessary  apparatus. 
There  is  a  set  of  Bock  Steger  models  for  illustrating  human 
anatomy. 

Tn  addition  to  the  college  collections  the  students  have  ac- 
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cess  to  the  Experiment  Station  collections,  and  also  have  the 
advantage  of  observing  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Station. 
Students  are  held  responsible  for  instruments  and  apparatus 
while  in  their  charge. 

.  The   department    library   is  well    supplied  with  works  on 
zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology.. 

BOTANY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  PHYSICS. 


E.  ().  WOOTOX.   PROFESSOR. 

Botany. — Juniors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses 
will  devote  five  hours  per  week  during  the  first  term,  and  ten- 
hours  per  week  during  the  second  term,  to  the  study  of  botany. 
The  work  in  this  subject  will  be  particularly  designed  to  show 
the  developmental  history  of  plants.  Types  will  be  examined 
in  the  usual  laboratory  way,  and  students  will  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  morphology  and  minute  anatomy  of  plants 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  fundamental 
differences  in  structure  which  are  the  basis  of  all  botanical 
classification. 

Economic  Botany. — A  series  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
practices  especially  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
commoner  parasitic  fungi  and  best  methods  of  counteracting" 
their  ill  effects,  will  be  given  in  the  third  term  to  Seniors  in  the 
Agricultural  course. 

Elective  Work. — Seniors  are  required  to  elect  a  certain 
amount  of  laboratory  practice,  which  shall  generally  be  directly 
accessory  to  their  thesis  work.  The  botanical  department  will 
offer  courses  of  investigation  and  more  or  less  original  research 
in  plant  morphology,  physiology  and  systematic  botany. 

Original  investigations  in  any  of  these  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  elected  by  graduate  students. 

Equipment. — The  laboratories  of  this  department  occupy 
rooms  in    the  second  story   of  the  new   Science    Hall.     These* 
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laboratories  are  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
courses  outlined  above. 

The  department  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  work. 

The  herbarium  contains  several  thousand  plants,  and  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made.  Advanced  students,  especially 
in  systematic  botany,  will  have  access  to  it  in  connection  with 
their  work. 

Geology. — The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  using  Dana's  work  on  this  subject 
as  a  reference  book,  and  the  collection  of  minerals  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  department  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

The  remaining  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  dynamical  and  historical  geology,  using  Le 
Conte's  Elements  as  a  text-book.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
subject,  some  work  in  elementary  paleontology  will  be  done, 
using  the  specimens  in  the  cabinet. 

Physics. — Sophomores  of  all  courses  are  required  to  devote 
five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  to  this  subject. 

The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  subject  of  heat;  the  second 
term,  to  electricity  and  magnetism;  and  the  third  term,  to  the 
subjects  of  sound  and  light.  ■ 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
with  Ganot's  Physics  and  Sylvanus  Thompson's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  reference  books.  Par- 
ticular stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  mathematical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  being  the  best  way  to  grasp  its  principles. 

The  department  has  good  room  accommodations  and  is 
fairly  well  equipped. 
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ENGINEERING. 

FRANK     W.     BRADY,    PROFESSOR. 
CHARLES    MILLS.    INSTRUCTOR    IN    SHOPS. 

This  department  offers  two  regular  courses,  each  four  years 
in  length,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practice,  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study.  The 
endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation  of 
general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  together  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession. 

The  mechanical  students  confine  themselves  to  shop  work 
and  mechanical  di  awing,  while  the  students  in  civil  engineering 
undertake  instead,  surveying  operations,  mapping,  and  topo- 
graphical drawing. 

In  each  course.,  much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher 
mathematics  and  to  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  other  funda- 
mental studies,  necessary  to  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  such 
as  history,  political  economy,  languages,  literature,  chemistry, 
and  elocution,  are  amply  provided  for. 

In  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course  the  student  is  given 
a  thorough  training  in  the  theDretical  branches  underlying  the 
science  of  machines,  together  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
practical  construction  of  mechanical  devices.  In  addition  to 
the  advanced  mathematical  and  general  studies  common  to  other 
courses,  this  course  includes  instruction  in  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied mechanics,  hydraulics,  engineering  structures,  electrical 
engineering,  strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  machine  design, 
steam  engineering  and  shop  practice. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — The  importance  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing as  a  discipline  for  the  powers  of  observation,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  educates  the  eye  to  note  accurately  all  de- 
tails of  position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to  re- 
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produce  correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  All  Freshman  students 
are  required  to  take  free-hand  drawing,  five  hours  per  week,  for 
the  first  two  terms. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — All  engineering  students  take  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year  and  in 
the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  This  subject 
embraces  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  drafting  instruments, 
exercises  in  geometrical  construction,  lettering,  plane  projec- 
tions, shading  and  coloring;  followed  by  detail  and  assembled 
working  drawings  of  machinery,  with  tracings  and  blue  prints 
therefrom. 

Throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  merged  into  machine  design,  of  which  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  further  practice 
in  making  detail  working  drawings  of  standard  types  of 
machinery. 

Machine  Design. — This  work  is  done  principally  in  the 
drafting  room,  and  consists  in  the  design  of  the  elements  of 
machinery,  such  as  nuts  and  bolts,  rivets  and  riveted  joints, 
journals  and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 

Descriptive  Geometry  is  taught  to  all  students  in  the  En- 
gineering courses.  The  principles  of  orthographic  projection, 
developments  of  lines  and  surfaces,  etc.,  are  fully  discussed  in 
the  class  room;  and  a  great  variety  of  problems,  illustrating 
both  general  and  special  cases,  are  solved  and  constructed  by 
the  student. 

Mechanics. — The  general  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  are 
studied  with  reference  to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range 
of  problems. 

Mechanism. — Under  this  head  are  studied  the  principles 
underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  which 
all  machines  are  composed;  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  and  link-work,  etc. 

Hydra  idics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved;  such  as, 
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the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  short  and  long  tubes,  con- 
duits, and  in  open  channels;  gauging  of  streams,  measurement 
of  water  power,  etc. 

Engineering  Structures. — This  subject  embraces  a  study  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  foundations  and  superstructures, 
the  selection  of  materials,  superintendence,  specifications,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials. — This  subject  includes  the  study  of 
the  characteristics,  method  of  manufacture,  and  useful  proper- 
ties, of  the  various  materials  of  construction ;  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  their  strength,  elasticity,  and  other  physical  properties. 

Steam  Engine. — The  student  makes  a  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  various  types  of  engines 
and  boilers  in  common  use.  and  investigates  the  many  problems 
relating  to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Roofs  and  Bridges. — In  roofs,  bridges,  and  arches,  the 
students  will  be  given  a  thorough  drill  in  determining  stresses 
by  analytical  and  graphical  methods:  and  in  the  details  of  con- 
stuction. 

Electricaf  Engineering. — This  subject  embraces  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electric  power  generation  and  the 
application  of  electricity  to  lighting,  and  in  street  railway  and 
mining  work. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room,  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  and  this  work  is  given  a 
prominent  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  this 
training  is  valuable  for  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Accordingly 
every  male  student  in  the  regular  college  courses  is  required  to 
take  Shop  Practice  during  the  Freshman  year.  This  work  con- 
sists of  one  term  in  carpentry,  one  in  wood  turning,  and  one  in 
blacksmithing.  For  the  regular  Mechanical  Engineering 
students,  the  manual  training  will  continue  four  years,  and  will 
embrace,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Freshman  year,  foundry  work 
and  pattern  making  and  general  machine  work. 

E(jni}>nicnt.  The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  exclusively  to  its  work.     One  has  rooms  for  black- 
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smith  shop,  foundry,  and  storage.  The  other  contains  two  reci- 
tation rooms  and  a  hall,  an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  rooms 
for  wood  work  and  for  machine  work- 
in  the  forge  room  are  six  forges  of  the  latest  model,  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  of  the  blast  and  exhaust 
pipes.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  assortment  of  tongs, 
hammers,  swages,  fullers,  etc.  An  18-inch  drill  press  and  a 
punching  and  shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  this 
section. 

The  wood  room  has  seven  turning  lathes,  one  combination 
rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  a  forty-inch 
grindstone,  one  18  inch  x  6"  inch  surface  planer,  one  No.  3  patent 
strain  scroll  saw.  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and  ap- 
pliances. 

In  the  machine  room,  there  are  one  16  inch  x  6  foot  tool 
room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  11 
inch  x  8  foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24  inch  x  24  inch  x  6 
foot  planer,  one  22  inch  power  drill  press,  one  improved  emery 
wheel  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good  assortment  of 
chucks,  drills,  small  tools,  and  machine  attachments.  A  12-H. 
P.  110  volt  dynamo  and  8-H.  P.  motor  with  switch  board  instru- 
ments, and  also  a  standard  steam  gauge  tester,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  additional  machine  room  equipment. 

A  well-arranged  tool  room  contains  supplies  and  a  good  assort- 
ment of  special  tools  for  general  work. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  one  8-H.  P.  Shipman  en- 
gine and  boiler,  one  30- H.  P.  Weston  automatic  engine,  one 
40- H.  P.  tubular  boiler,  feed  water  purifier,  duplex  pump,  and  a 
Rumsey  deep- well  pump. 

Surveymq. — The  instruction  will  be  such  as  to  render  the 
students  familiar  with  the  principal  instruments  and  methods 
used  in  plane,  topographical,  trigonometrical,  hydrographic, 
city,  and  railroad  surveying.  Surveys  will  be  made,  notes 
plotted,  and  areas  computed.     Students  will  have  practice    in 
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determining  the  true  meridian  and  latitude,  by  observations  of 
the  north  star  and  of  the  sun. 

Equipment. — The  equipment  consists  of  a  surveyor's  com- 
pass, two  surveyor's  transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and 
solar  attachment,  engineer's  level,  plane  table,  aneroid  barometer, 
hand  level  and  clinometer,  optical  square,  pantograph,  chains, 
steel  tapes,  leveling  rods,  poles,  etc. 

An  excellent  department  library,  containing  standard  works 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  engineering  profession  is  access- 
ible to  the  students. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  any  of  the  practice  work,  (ex- 
clusive of  chemistry)  in  the  Engineering  courses  will  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  each  year  five  dol- 
lars, to  cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  to  make  an  additional  de- 
posit at,  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  so 
caused.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  completion  of  the  work, 
the  amount  not  forfeited  will  be  returned. 

THESIS. 

As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  Senior  in  the  Engineer- 
ing courses  must  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  and  thesis  draw- 
ing which  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  College. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOHY. 


('.  T.  HAOERTY.   PROFESSOR. 

( i Cornel r //.  The  Freshman  class  study  plane  geometry  in 
the  first  and  second  terms,  and  solid  and  spherical  geometry  and 
a  brief  treatise  on  conic  sections  in  the  third  term.  Original 
exercises  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  year,  and 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  examinations.  Wentworth's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  the  text-book  used. 

Ahjebra. — All  students  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class 
have  completed  algebra  through  quadratics  in  Milne's  High 
School  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent,      The  advanced  algebra  taught 
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in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshmao  year,  embraces  the  following 
subjects:  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  indetermi- 
nate equations,  inequalities,  and  logarithms.     At  the  beginning 

of  the  term  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  m 
difficult  portions  of  elementary  algebra.  In  the  third  term  of 
the  Sophomore  year,  higher  algebra  is  taught,  which  includes 
I  ermutations  and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients, 
binomial  theorem  (any  exponent  > .  scales  of  notation,  variables 
and  limits,  theory  of  numbers,  series,  and  theory    of   equations. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  trigonometry  is  taught  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year:  and  spherical  trigonometry,  in  the 
second  term.  The  functions  are  treated  both  as  ratios  and  lines. 
The  fundamental  formula?  are  carefully  deduced,  and  many 
practical  problems  are  solved.  In  order  to  uvt  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  measurement  of  angles,  students  use  protractors. 
trigonometer,  and  a  surveyor's  transit. 

A  nalytic  Geometry.  —All  students  in  the  Engineering  courses 
are  required  to  study  plane  analytic  geometry  in  the  first  term 
of  the  Junior  year.  They  solve  many  problems  in  order  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  subject.  Several  of  the 
higher  plane  curves  and  geometry  of  three  dimensions  are  studied 
in  the  first  rive  weeks  of  the  second  term. 

( 'a'.a'li's.     Engineering  students  are  required  to  study  the 
differential  find  integral  calculus  in  the  last  seven  weeks  of  the 
'lid  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  throughout  tin1   third  term. 
The  method  of  rates  is  employed. 

The  Scientific  students  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
mathematical  studies  after  the  Sophomore  year,  but  they  may 
if  they  desire  to  d<>  so. 

The  instruction  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

Astronomy.     A  knowledge  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, conic  sections,  and  elementary  mechanics    is    necessary    to 
a  full  understanding  of  this  branch,  as  the  work  is  not  only  i 
criptive  and  historical  in  character,  but  also  spherical  and  prac- 
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tical.  Students  are  required  to  observe  carefully  the  phe- 
nomena presented  to  them  by  the  heavens.  They  have  practice 
in  solving  a  variety  of  astronomical  problems  from  data  obtained 
by  themselves  with  a  surveyor's  transit. 

Equipment. — This  department  has  a  portable  equatorial  tele- 
scope with  5-inch  objective  and  magnifying  powers  ranging 
from  100  to  400.  a  surveyor's  transit  with  solar  attachment,  plan- 
isphere, star  lantern  with  slides,  field  glasses,  star  atlas,  protract- 
ors, trigonometer,  24-inch  slated  globe,  and  Kennedy's  dissected 
geometrical  blocks. 

The  department  library  contains  many  valuable  books  of 
reference,  and  several  periodicals. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


C.  T.  JORDAN,    PROFESSOR. 

Political  Science. — The  elements  of  civil  government  having 
been  studied  in  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  constitutional  and 
political  history  is  taught  to  the  students  of  the  Scientific  and 
Agricultural  courses,  in  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
Johnston's  American  Politics  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  Burgess's  Political  Science,  are  the  text-books  used. 
Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  is  studied  by  the 
Junior  s  of  the  Scientific  and  Agricultural  courses,  in  the  third 
term. 

Political  Ecouowu.— This  subject  is  pursued  during  the 
first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  Tnstuction  will  be  given  by  means 
of  recitations  and  lectures. 

The  current  practical  problems  of  industrial  society  arc 
also  discussed  on  the  basis  of  economic  principles.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  prepare  an  original  paper  upon  some 
topic  which  will  be  assigned  him. 

Ely's  Political  Economy  is  used  as  a  basis,  but  the  students 
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are  required  to  read  extracts  from  a  number  of  standard  authors, 
among  whom  are  Adam  Smith,  Fawcett,  Walker,  Thompson, 
Bowen,  Wayland,  Perry,  Laveleye,  and  Mill. 


HISTORY  AND  PEDAGOGY. 


HIRAM  HADLEY,  PROFESSOR. 


History  .—The  purposes  aimed  at  in  this  department  are: 

(1)  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  lines  of  historical  development; 

(2)  to  discover  the  ideas  which  organize  the  historical  move- 
ments; (3)  to  stimulate  self -directed  investigation;  (4)  to  train 
the  judgment  in  the  discrimination  of  motives  and  the  results  of 
action;  and  (5)  to  inspire  the  student  with  a  desire  to  be  some- 
thing more  and  better  than  a  passive  observer  in  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

History  of  the  United  States  is  completed  in  the  Sub- 
Freshman  class.  For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  texts  of 
Montgomery,  Johnston,  or  Thomas  is  required. 

History  in  the  College  courses  consists  of  the  following: 
General  history,  embracing  ancient  mediaeval,  and  modern,  so 
far  as  is  possible  in  the  time  allotted,  will  be  pursued  by  all 
students  in  the  Freshman  class  during  the  first  two  terms;  his- 
tory of  education,  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  work  in 
pedagogy,  will  be  pursued  by  students  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Scientific  courses  during  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year;  and 
history  of  civilization  will  be  pursued  by  students  in  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Scientific  courses  during  the  second  term  of  the 
Senior  year,  three  periods  per  week. 

The  texts  used  are  as  follows:  In  general  history,  Fisher's; 
in  history  of  education.  Painter's;  in  history  of  civilization, 
Gruizot's. 

The  library  contains  a  fair  representation  of  the  literature 
on  these  several  phases  of  history.     Students  have  free  access 
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to  this,  and  they  will  be  assisted  in  making  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make  independent 
investigations  of  historical  topics. 

Pedagogy. — It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  Faculty  to  give  this  subject  great  prominence,  at 
present.  But  experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the  stud 
of  this  college  engage  in  teaching,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
It  is  believed  that  duty  to  these  and  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  Territory  requires  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
furnishing  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  teaching.  To  this 
end  the  following  provisions  have  been  made:  The  elements  of 
a  course  in  pedagogy  will  be  given  to  students  in  the  Scientific 
course,  and,  by  approval  of  the  Faculty,  to  such  others  as  may 
desire.  During  the  Sophomore  year,  the  following  will  be 
presented:  In  the  first  term,  the  simpler  elements  of  psychol- 
ogy— those  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
science  and  process  of  teaching;  in  the  second,  methods,  em- 
bracing particularly  the  method  of  the  recitation:  in  the  third, 
school  management. 

This  work  will  be  continued  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  as  follows:  In  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year,  students 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  courses  will  take  history  of 
education.  The  text  used  is  Painter's.  In  the  Senior  year, 
students  in  the  Scientific  course  will  have  more  advanced 
psychology  during  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  general  peda- 
gogy during  the  last  term. 

ENGLISH  AND  LATIN. 


F.  F.   BARKER,  PROFESSOR. 

English.  Freshman  Year.  1st  Term.— Lock  wood's  lessons 
in  English.  Frequent  written  exercises  are  required.  These  ex- 
ercises consist  of  dictations,  reproductions,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared compositions.     Parallel  reading:     The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
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Hollow  (Irving),  and  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   (Lowell). 

2nd  Term. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English.  The  work  of 
this  term  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  term.  Parallel  reading: 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (Addison) ,  and  Snow  Bound 
and  other  poems.  (Whittier) .  In  the  Scientific  course  women 
take  literary  reading,  as  a  practice,  five  hours  a  week,  in  the 
place  of  wood  turning. 

3rd  Term. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English.  The  work  of 
this  term  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  term.  Parallel  reading- 
Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift),  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron). 
In  the  Scientific  course  women  take  literary  reading,  as  a 
practice,  five  times  a  week,  in  the  place  of  blacksmithing. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week  during  first  and  second 
terms,  and  twice  a  week  during  third  term). 

Sophomore  Year. — 1st  Term. — Newcomer's  Composition; 
Genung's  Rhetoric.  Parallel  reading:  Hero  as  a  Prophet  (Car- 
lyle),  Essay  on  Criticism  (Pope),  and  Deserted  Village  (Gold- 
smith). 

3rd  Term. — Newcomer's  Composition;  Genung's  Rhetoric. 
Parallel  reading:     Macaulay's  Essays. 

(Class  meets  five  times  a  week  during  first  term,  and  four 
times  a  week  during  third  term.) 

Junior  Year. — 1st  Term.— In  this  term  the  systematic  study 
of  English  Literature  is  takeii  up.  using  Swinton's  Studies  in 
English  Literature  as  a  text-book.  Students  are  required  to 
prepare  several  original  papers  on  subjects  closely  connected 
with  the  regular  class  work  in  English  Literature.  The  students 
of  the  Scientific  course  take  literary  reading  as  a  practice. 
seven  hours  a  week. 

2nd  Term.— The  sttadents  of  the  Agricultural  and  Scientific 
courses  take  up  the  study  of  advanced  English  grammar,  using 
Bain's  Higher  English  Grammar  as  a  text-book.  Special 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  analysis  of  two  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.     The  composition  work  is  upon  the  plays  read. 

3rd  Term.     The  work  of  this  term  is  n  continuation  of  that 
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done  in  the  first  term. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week  during  first  and  third  terms, 
and  five  times  during  second  term). 

Senior  Year. — 2nd  Term. — Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words; 
Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language.  In  this  class,, 
the  historical  study  of  the  English  language  is  taken  up.  Out- 
lines and  summaries  are  prepared,  and  the  students  are  exercised 
in  taking  notes  during  lectures.  Five  compositions  and  three 
essays,  on  subjects  assigned,  are  required. 

(Class  meets  three  times  a  week). 

3rd  Term. — Class  meets  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving special  instruction  and  criticism  on  orations. 

Rhetorical  Exercises. — Freshman  and  Sophomore  students 
are  required  to  appear  in  public  once  a  year:  Junior  and  Senior 
students,  twice  a  year. 

Latin. — This  is  regarded  as  a  foundation  study  for  mental 
discipline.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  department  are  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Roman  History,  and  Mythol- 
ogy. The  Roman  pronunciation  is  used.  In  the  Freshman 
year,  students  are  expected  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  declensions,  of  the  conjugations,  and  of  the  elements  of  Latin 
syntax.  Daily  exercises  are  given  in  translating  Latin  into 
English,  and  English  into  Latin.  The  students  are  drilled  in 
the  analysis  of  the  texts  read.  The  classes  recite  five  times  r« 
week. 

Freshman  Year. — Heatley's  Gradatim;  Bullion's  Latin 
Reader;  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

Sophomore  Year. — Csesar^s  Gallic  War;  Harkness's  Latin 
Grammar. 

Junior  Year. — 1st  Term. — Sallust,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar.  Prose  Composition,  and  Roman  History. 

2nd  Term. — Cicero's  Oratkms.  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition. 

3rd  Term. — Two  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Allen  and  Green- 
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ough's  Grammar,  and  Prose  Composition.     Lectures  on  Roman 
literature,  mythology,  and  Latin  metres. 

SPANISH. 


IDA  M.  JONES,  PROFESSOR. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  courses  of  study.  Spanish  is  op- 
tional with  Latin  in  all  the  courses  throughout  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years;  and  in  the  Junior  year  in  the  Scientific 
course,  it  is  optional  with  higher  mathematics  and  Latin. 

Situated,  as  this  College  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  with  Spanish  in  common  use  among  the 
majority  of  our  people,  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  acquire 
a  working  knowledge  of  this  language  is  certainly  excellent,  and 
should  be  improved  by  all  who  expect  to  enter  upon  any  field  of 
labor  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  this  study,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language  may  be  obtained. 

The  elements  of  the  language  are  acquired  by  the  study  of 
De  Torno's  Combined  Method  with  Worman's  First  and  Second 
Books.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  will  be  given  twice  a 
week  with  additional  work  in  dictation. 

The  work  in  the  Sophomore  year  will  consist  of  translations 
of  Cortena's  Amparo,  oral  and  written  translations  of  English 
selections  of  various  styles.  Spanish  idioms,  and  the  study  of 
Knapp's  Grammar. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  students  will  be  required  to  do  pri- 
vate reading  from  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Moratin,  and  others. 
Translations  of  Moratin's  comedy,  El  si  de  las  Ninas,  selections 
from  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  the  writing  of  business  letters, 
and  the  study  of  Spanish  literature,  will  be  included  in  this 
year's  work. 

The  following  books  of  reference  are  accessible  to  the  stu- 
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dents:     Sales'  Grammar,  Becker's  Spanish  Idioms,    Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


ELLEN  F.  GIBSON,  INSTUCTOR. 

Systematic  instruction  will  be  given  in  reading,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  articulation,  inflection,and  emphasis. 

Voice  culture  will  include  tone  development  and  projection. 
Students  who  have  received  one  year's  training  here,  and 
who  have  natural  talent  for  elocution,  are  received  as  Seniors 
in  the  Boston  College  of  Oratory. 

The  physical  culture  will  include  the  Delsarte  System  of 
physical  culture  and  gesture,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  System  of 
gymnastics  and  free  gymnastics;  and  is  designed  to  develop 
gracefulness  of  carriage,  ease  of  appearance  in  public,  freedom 
of  movement,  as  well  as  greater  bodily  .vigor,  and  better  health. 

Lessons  in  physical  culture  will  be  given  daily,  and  elocu- 
tion lessons  twice  every  week  throughout  the  course. 

MUSIC. 


Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  all  students  who  desire 
to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  may  do  so  in  a  de- 
partment distinct  from  the  College  as  to  the  payment  of  fees, 
but  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Faculty  may  make. 
Instrumental  music  will  be  confined  to  the  piano  and  organ. 
Fees  for  music  will  be  about  what  are  usually  paid  in  good 
schools. 


BUSINESS  DEPART71ENT. 


In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  demand  for  instruction  in  com- 
mercial courses  is  great  and  increasing,  and  that  such  training 
is  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  character,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents has  established  a  Business  Department  in  this  College. 
In  order  that  this  department  may  not  interfere  with  the  regu- 
lar college  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  it  separate 
and  distinct,  to  require  a  certain  standard  -of  admission,  and  to 
have  definite  courses  of  study.  This  department  includes  two 
courses,  each  complete  in  itself;  namely,  Course  in  Stenography 
and  Typewriting,  and  Course  in  Bookkeeping. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  devote  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  stenography  or  bookkeeping,  unless  they  can  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  that  they  have  completed  the 
additional  studies  named  in  that  Business  Course  they  are  pur- 
suing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  and  graduates  of  any  com- 
missioned high  school  in  the  Territory,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  course  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting  without  examina- 
tion.    All  other  applicants  will  be  examined. 

Students,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  the  work 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  college,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course  in  Bookkeeping  without  examination;  also  those 
students  who  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of  any 
commissioned  high  school  or  graded  school  in  the  Territory  that 
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work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
has  been  completed  satisfactorily.  All  other  applicants  will  be 
examined. 

It  is  believed  that  these  courses  offer  much  for  those  who 
desire  this  kind  of  training.  All  students  of  the  Business 
Department  enjoy  the  same  library  privileges  as  the  college 
students. 

COVh'SES  OF  STUDY  TN  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


STKNOGKAPHY  AND   TYPEWRITING. 

BOOK  K  KEPI  NG. 

CO 

Spanish  or  English 5 

Stenography 5 

Commercial  Arithmetic , » 

= 

Spanish  or  English 5 

Commercial  Arithmetic •"> 

Grammar «r> 

^ 

Spelling                                                    .    ..•"» 

Bookkeeping "> 

C 

** 

f 

Spanish  or  English 5 

Stenography 5 

Office  Work •"> 

Commercial  Law ."> 

£ 

Bookkeeping ft 

Spelling                               ft 

s 

PRACTICE-Stenography,  each  tenn..f. 
Typewriting,  each  term..") 

PRACTICE -Bookkeeping,  each  term..  10 

(Note — The  figures  denote  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  recitation  and  practice.) 

Upon  completion  of  either  of  the  courses  a  Certificate  will 
be  given. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


F.   E.  LESTER.  INSTRUCTOR. 


The  principal  object  of  the  course  in  Stenography  and  Type 
writing  is  to  thoroughly  qualify  the  student  to  become  r  prac 
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tical  shorthand  and  typewriting  amanuensis,  so  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  he  may  be  prepared  to  accept  a  position 
as  such.  Naturally,  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the  stu- 
dent pursuing  this  course  is  devoted  to  stenography  and  type- 
writing. In  all  three  terms,  two  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to 
stenography  and  one  to  typewriting,  and  in  the  third  term  one 
hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  office  work.  The  remaining  studies 
pursued  in  this  course  are  such  as  to  strengthen  the  student  in 
those  subjects  which  are  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  compe- 
tent stenographer,  and  together  call  for  about  two  hours  a  day 
additional  to  the  work  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  They 
comprise  English  or  Spanish,  penmanship,  and  spelling. 

A  strong  and  commendable  feature  of  this  course  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language.  This 
may  be  followed  throughout  the  whole  year,  devoting  one  hour 
a  day  to  the  subject.  The  experience  of  the  past  four  years 
has  shown  that  the  demand  for  Spanish-speaking  stenogra- 
phers is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  every  student  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  in  stenography  and  has  also  been 
a  master  of  the  Spanish  language  has.  without  difficulty,  secured 
a  desirable  position.  Furthermore,  in  every  case  the  student 
has  found  no  difficulty  in  adapting  his  knowledge  of  shorthand 
for  use  in  taking  Spanish  dictation.  The  instruction  in  Spanish 
is  specially  adapted  to  commercial  use.  Where  the  student  does 
not  take  the  work  in  Spanish,  provision  is  made  for  devoting 
the  time  to  the  study  of  English. 

A  good  English  education  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
student  in  shorthand;  without  it  he  can  never  succeed.  It  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  his  stenographic  acquirements  rest. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  fact,  for  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  all-too-common  incompe- 
tent stenographer  of  to-day  fails  because  of  imperfect  prepara- 
tion for  his  work  and  a  deficient  general  education.  It  is,  there- 
fore, required  of  all  students  entering  the  course  that  they  shall 
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have  completed  the  work  in  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  or  its 
equivalent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  is  one  calling  for  a  good 
preparation  and  an  unsual  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  this  course  must  be  able  to  fill  both 
of  these  requirements.  The  average  student  cannot  become  a 
proficient  amanuensis  in  less  than  the  nine  mouths  required  in 
the  course. 

Shorthand. — Much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  system  of  shorthand  available, 
for  the  success  of  the  shorthand  student  depends  largely  upon 
his  faich  in  the  system  he  studies.  The  superiority  of  Graham's 
Standard  Phonography,  which  is  the  system  taught,  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  recent  investigations,  which  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  official  court 
reporters  in  the  United  States  are  Graham  writers.  The  text- 
book used  is  the  new  edition  of  Graham's  Handbook,  supple- 
mented by  other  works. 

The  work  of  the  year's  course  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  elementary  grade — a  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand;  the  second  term,  to  the  intermediate 
grade — covering  word-signs  and  drill  in  correct  outlines;  and  the 
third  term,  to  the  advanced  grade,  in  which  the  student  con- 
fines himself  largely  to  dictation  in  business  correspondence, 
literary  and  general  matter.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
correct  business  forms,  commercial  expressions,  and  legal  mat- 
ter, and  to  careful  training  in  the  best  outlines,  by  which  alone 
a  high  rate  of  speed  can  be  attained. 

Typewriting. — The  requirements  of  modern  business  de- 
mand only  the  expert  typewriter  operator,  and  the  work  of  this 
course  is  such  as  to  qualify  the  student  to  become  such.  The 
four-finger  method  is  taught,  and  a  complete  text-book — Tor- 
rey's  Practical  Typewriting — studied  in  connection  therewith. 
The  practical  work  includes  fingering,  touch,  copying,  letter 
writing,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  spelling  and  punctuation; 
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writing  from  dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of  the  machine, 
speed  exercises,  and  transcription  from  shorthand  notes.  In 
the  third  term,  one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  office  work,  which 
includes  thorough  practice  in  letter-press  copying,  indexing 
and  filing  of  names  and  letters,  carbon  and  hektograph  dupli- 
cating work,  and  mimeographing. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  the  best  machines.  Four 
New  Model  No.  6  Remington  machines,  one  No.  2  Remington, 
and  one  New  Model  Smith  Premier,  comprise  the  equipment. 
Every  student  is  given  thorough  drill  on  both  the  single  and 
double  keyboard  machines. 

Positions. — No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  entering 
this  course  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  its  completion. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  of  any  student  satisfactorily 
completing  the  course  being  able  to  secure  a  position.  Every 
student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  in  the  past, 
and  whose  general  education  has  been  good,  has  secured  a 
position. 

A  Certificate  is  given  to  students  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  and  passing  an  examination,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  to  be  able  to  take  from  dictation  ordinary  business 
letters  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  the 
same  from  notes  correctly  on  the  typewriter  at  a  minimum  speed 
of  25  words  per  minute. 

A  small  charge  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  material 
used  by  the  student  in  his  office  work. 

BOOKKEEPING. 


JOSEPH  F.  BENNETT.  JR..  INSTRUCTOR. 

It  is  not  the  aim  to  find  in  how  short  a  time  the  student 
may  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  counting  room,  but  rather  to 
train  and  equip  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  able  to 
meet  the  exacting  demands  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  account- 
ing in  modern  commercial  life.     Practical  and  systematic  work. 
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and  rigid  inspection  and  examination  of  books,  letters,  and 
papers  relating  thereto,  will  characterize  the  work.  Both  double 
and  single  entry  will  be  taught. 

In  theoretical  bookkeeping  the  student  is  made  familiar 
with  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  bookkeeping.  He  is 
guided  carefully  until  he  can  master  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
day  book,  journal,  cash  book,  and  ledger,  and  can  post  and  close 
a  ledger  correctly.  Frequent  exercises  and  class  drills  are  given 
in  journalizing  and  closing  ledgers.  Thus  the  student  will  grad- 
ually be  required  to  master  all  forms  and  sets  of  books  in  the 
various  lines  of  business,  embracing  single  partnership,  co- 
partnership, joint  stock  companies,  corporations,  etc. 

Theory  and  actual  business  practice  will  be  so  proportioned 
and  combined  as  to  produce  the  best  practical  results.  Lectures 
and  exercises  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  on  opening 
and  closing  books,  auditing  books  and  higher  accounting. 

Penmanship. — The  primary  object  of  writing  is,  that  it  may 
be  easily  read.  Next  in  order  to  legibility  is  rapidity.  Busi- 
ness writing  is  taught  in  an  interesting  and  systematic  manner. 
The  latest  and  most  approved  methods  and  systems  will  be  used. 
No  one  branch  of  study  in  the  Bookkeeping  course  is  compara- 
tively of  greater  importance  than  penmanship. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — This  subject  will  be  taught 
throughout  the  Bookkeeping  course.  Mathematical  accuracy, 
rapidity,  and  efficiency  in  the  counting-room  are  absolute  req- 
uisites in  our  present  business  life.  Those  processes,  com- 
monly called  "lightning  calculations*'  will  be  taught  and  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  work. 

Commercial  Law. — The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  lectures 
and  recitations.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the' 
laws  governing  business  transactions  so  that  the  student  may  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  between  legal  and  illegal  contracts: 
may  learn  how  to  draw  up  various  legal  documents;  and  know 
the  lnws  of  negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  corporations. 
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joint-stock  companies,  real  estate  conveyances,  interest  guaranty, 
insurance,  shipping,  etc. 

Spelling. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  spell- 
ing.    Commercial  terms  will  be  one  of  the  features. 

Grammar  and  Letter  Writing. — Instruction  will  be  given 
throughout  the  year  in  grammar  and  letter  writing  to  th*  stu- 
dents of  this  course.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  the  easy  and 
correct  use  of  English. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 


COLUMBIAN. 


This  Society  was  organized  October  25,  1891,  under  the 
name  of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian, 
and  under  this  name  the  society  has  made  steady  and  prosper- 
ous growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-95  only  men  were 
admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  the  women  have  had 
equal  membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary  work 
by  discussions,  papers,  debates,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the 
committee  on  program  may  prescribe.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  society  are  that  applicants  must  be  students  of 
good  standing  in  the  College  and  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
one  dollar.  Dues  of  fifty  cents  must  be  paid  each  succeeding 
term.     Regular  meetings  are  held  each  week. 

OFFICERS. 

W.  E.  Holt, President. 

I.  H.  Stanley, Vice  President. 

Helen  Macgregor, Rec.  Secretary. 

E.  E.  Winter. Cor.  Secretary. 

C.  Thompson, Treasurer. 

Helen  Macgregor. Librarian. 

Lottie  Sweet, Critic. 

Ivah  Mead, Vice  Critic. 

Maude  McFie, Marshal. 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by 
the  Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  was  founded  in  February, 
1893,  and  has  been  published  regularly  since  that  time.  Five 
excellent  Commencement  numbers  have  been  issued.  It  is  an 
eight  to  twelve  page  journal  and  contains  contributions  from 
students,  besides  the  matter  usually  found  in  college  publica- 
tions. It  is  issued  about  the  first  of  each  month  during  the  col- 
legiate year,  and  has  a  good  circulation  throughout  the  Terri- 
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tory,  and  one  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  consider- 
ably since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  valued 
by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep  them  in 
close  touch  with  the  institution  and  with  their  college  friends. 
The  Collegian  is  now  self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect 
of  being  a  successful  journal.  It  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
in  the  future  as  the  support  given  it  may  warrant.  All  work 
in  connection  with  its  publication  is  entirely  gratuitous.  The 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 

collegian  staff. 

*E.  E.  Casey, Editor-in-chief. 

fW.  Alex  Sutherland Editor-in-chief. 

I.  H.  Stanley,    | 

Frede  Peacock,  A         .   ,     -p,., 

W   F   Hit  f Associate  Editors. 

W."  a  Meeker,  J 

Chas.  E.  Mead, Business  Manager. 

Lottie  Sweet, Exchange  Editor. 

E,  E.  Winter Local  Editor. 

P.  S.  AND  W.  E.  SOCIETY. 


This  society  was  organized  September  10,  1896,  by  some 
girls  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  the  membership  was  originally 
drawn  exclusively  from  that  class;  later  a  few  others  were  ad- 
mitted by  special  vote.  The  object  is  general  improvement  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  true  college  spirit.  The  exercises  consist  of 
debates,  essays,  recitations,  readings,  book  reviews,  and  general 
topics.  Girls  only  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  following  are  the  officers : 

Fannie  French, President. 

Nora  Newberry Vice  President. 

Mary  Wickham, Secretary. 

Blanche  Bailey, Critic. 

Lizzie  Coleman, .. . . Marshal. 

•Resigned  May,  1898. 
tHeAterl  May,   IS'JH. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  growth  of  the  Athletic  Association  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  College.  The  number  of  members  was  greatly 
increased  over  that  of  last  year.  So  far,  football,  baseball,  and 
tennis  have  been  made  the  principal  college  sports. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Field  Day  was  held  on  May  6th.  The 
program  consisted  of  the  principal  sports,  which  were  very 
hotly  contested.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  winners  in 
the  different  events.     The  officers  for  1897-98  are  as  follows: 

C.  E.  Mead President. 

E.  J.  Coe, Rec.  Secretary. 

I.  H.  Stanley, Treasurer. 

R.  F.  Broyles, Manager  Gymnasium. 

E.  E.  Casey. Manager  Football. 

D.  G.  Cravens. Manager  Field  Day. 

C.  T.  Hagerty, Manager  Tennis. 

Bert  Roberts. Manager  Baseball. 

Executive  Board:  C.  E.  Mead,  E.  J.  Coe,  E.  E.  Casey.  I. 
H.  Stanley,  W.  A.  Sutherland.  D.  G.  Cravens.  W.  E.  Holt,  and 
C.  M.  Barber. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 


This  club  was  organized  about  the  middle  of  last  term  and 
had  several  enthusiastic  meetings.  Its  object  is  to  investigate 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  surrounding  country  and  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  community,  an  interest  in  science.  Although  the 
club  was  organized  by  college  students,  any  person  interested 
in  science  is  eligible  to  membership.  Two  regular  meetings  are 
held  each  month. 

OFFICERS. 

Charles  Melvin  Barber, President. 

Charles  E.  Mead, Vice  President. 

Tvah  Mead Secretary. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a 
great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory  with 
its  purpose  and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now  equal  to 
those  of  similar  colleges  in  most  of  the  older  states.  Students 
can  now  get  a  practical  education  here  in  any  line  they  may  de- 
sire. New  schools  generally  make  greater  efforts  than  the  older 
ones,  and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are 
often  superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  Territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We 
ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we 
believe  if  they  will  do  so.  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage, 
and  that  our  people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their 
appreciation  of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Ter- 
ritory here  dispensed.  We  know  it  is  better  fitted  to  do  good 
work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our  people. 

Mesilla  Park.  N.  M..  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las  Cruces, 
and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then  report  to 
the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding  place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and  those 
desiring  re-examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for 
this  work. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text -books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  they    will   be   lent.     Students 
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are  required  to  deposit  $2.50  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper 
care  of  college  property  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  bor- 
rowed. At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  withdraws, 
this  deposit  is  returned  unless  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
books  or  other  college  property.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
damage  is  assessed  against  the  student,  and  any  balance  remain- 
ing of  his  deposit  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  witn  students  who  are  noto- 
riously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase  their 
books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving  school  and 
they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  which  every 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

STATIONERY. 

As  the  college  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students,  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line  of 
articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc..  which  are  sold  to 
students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

FEES. 

Entrance  fee.  each  year,  for  all  students .S5.00 

Deport  fee        "        "      * 2.50 

Students  in  Chemistry,  deposit 5.00 

Students  in  Engineering,  deposit 5 .00 

Students  using  horse  stalls,  per  term 25 

Students  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  per  term 8.50 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

BOARDING  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

We  hear  much  said  nowadays  as  to  the  cost  of  education. 
Many  parents  would  gladly  give  their  children  a  college  educa- 
tion if  they  felt  able  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  travel  in  a  large 
Territory  is  great,  but  this  is  offset  by  free  text-books  and  prac- 
tically free  tuition.     The    cost    of   clothing    is    something:    but 
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students  should  be  taught  to  dress  inexpensively,  yet  neatly. 
Clothes  cost  a  certain  amount  whether  in  school  or  at  home. 
The  cost  of  board  at  home  is  something,  though  this  is  seldom 
taken  into  consideration.  Students  need  but  little  pocket 
money  and  the  social  demands  on  all  students  are  light.  If 
young  people  whose  parents  are  unable  to  assist  them,  really 
want  a  college  education,  they  can  find  a  way  to  secure  it, 
though  it  be  but  a  term  at  a  time.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  labor  in  New  Mexico  than  in  the  East;  most  kinds  are  better 
paid;  and  any  young  person  with  sufficient  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, can,  in  time,  work  his  way  through  college. 

As  yet  the  college  can  do  nothing  toward  furnishing  board 
and  rooms  for  men.  Students,  so  far,  have  secured  board  and 
lodging  in  private  families  near  the  college  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  month.  Some  students  have  taken  rooms  and  boarded 
themselves  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  In  the  West,  where  many 
boys  have  learned  to  cook,  this  plan  has  great  advantages  for 
those  of  limited  means.  A  year's  boarding  by  this  plan,  includ- 
ing room,  should  not  exceed  $80;  and  yet  the  student  can  have 
plenty  of  good,  substantial  food,  and  a  comfortable  room.  A 
number  of  students  have  boarded  themselves  for  87.50  to  $8.00 
per  month  during  the  past  session.  This  included  room  rent. 
Boarding  clubs  may  be  formed  by  students,  and  this  is  often  a 
very  good  plan.  With  careful  management  this  plan  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  to  about  $150.00  a  year. 
Washing  will  cost  each  student  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  month. 
Students  who  propose  to  furnish  their  own  rooms  should  pro- 
vide for  this  before  leaving  home.  The  freight  on  such  articles 
as  will  be  needed  and  can  usually  be  spared  from  home  will  be 
light.     It  is  not  economical  either  to  rent  or  to  buy.       * 

As  may  be  seen,  a  student  can  get  through  the  year  by  self- 
boarding  for  about  $80.00;  can  board  in  a  club  and  get  through 
the  year  on  from  $150.00  to  $175.00;  and  can  board  in  a  private 
family  and  expend  from  $200.00  to  $250.00,  according  to  his 
taste  and  means.     We  believe  that  expenses  here,    (where  free 
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text-books  and  almost  free  tuition  are  given)  will  not  run  higher 
than  in  other  institutions  of  similar  character.  Within  reach  of 
the  college  buildings  are  houses  for  rent  at  reasonable  prices. 
Many  families  have  moved  here  and  resided  in  these  or  on  rent- 
ed ranches  in  the  vicinity  in  order  to  give  their  children  an 
opportunity  to  attend  college.  Whenever  parents  can  do  this, 
it  should  be  done,  as  perhaps  no  other  plan   is  so  satisfactory. 

GIRLS1    DORMITORY. 

The  Girls'  Dormitory,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will 
accommodate  about  thirty  students.  The  price  of  board  per 
calendar   month,   with    room,    light,   heat,   ami  the  washing  of  a 

11  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  fifteen  dollars,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The  rooms  are  comfortably 
furnished,  but  each  student  must  provide  comforts,  blankets, 
sheets,  i  illow  slips,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  ring,  and  two  laun- 
dry bags       The   student's  name  must   be  plainly  marked  on  all 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the   Fac- 
ulty, ami  in  charge  of  the  matron.  Miss  Ida  Freeman. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  matron. 

PAID   LABOR. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  paid  labor  on  the  farm. 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students:  and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses:  but  those  doing  so 
have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  position. 
The  college  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all  students 
who  wish  it.  or  need  it.  in  anything  like  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
expenses:  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's  time  is  needed 
chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.  Still  many  worthy 
and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  labor,  which  is  given  to  those  who  are  most  trust- 
worthy and  meritorious:  and  who  are  regular  and  punctual  in 
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attendance,  and  correct  in  deportment.  This  labor  is  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour;  but  the  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  any  student 
may  do. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  here  offered,  should  be  made  to  realize  that  to  for- 
feit these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them. 

If,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  influence  of  any  student  is  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismissal 
will  follow.     The  following  are  strictly  forbidden: — 

1. — The  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and 
the  frequenting  of  questionable  resorts. 

2. — The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  or  about  the  college 
buildings. 

3. — All  indecent  behavior  and  profane  language. 

RELIGION. 

All  students  will,  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teachings  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college. 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting  the 
church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  following 
churches  every  Sunday :  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist ; 
and  occasional  services  are  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians, 
At  the  Presbyterian  church  are  held  meetings  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist 
church  is  connected  the  Epworth  League. 

HOW  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  COLLEGE. 

If  students  have  occasion  to  withdraw  from  the  college, 
they  should  call  on  the  president  and  make  their  arrangements 
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with  him.  He  will  see  that  their  accounts  are  properly  adjusted, 
that  proper  records  are  made  of  their  work,  and  that  any  money 
due  from  their  credit  deposit  is  refunded. 

Students  who  leave  without  having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
all  these  matters  will  not  be  entitled  to  an  honorable  dismissal. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  STANDING. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  In  order 
to  pass,  students  must  make  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  each  sub- 
ject. Failing  to  make  this  grade,  students  must  report  for  re- 
examination on  the  day  specified;  failing  then,  they  must  take 
the  subject  with  a  subsequent  class. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance. They  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  in  term 
time  without  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the  President  or 
Faculty.  Temporary  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  by  the 
President. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HECHANIC  ARTS 
AS  A  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
does  not  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  those  institutions 
of  the  Territory  giving  special  attention  to  Normal  work;  but 
in-as-much  as  the  Legislature  has  provided  that  the  diplomas 
issued  by  this  College  to  its  graduates,  shall  be  accepted  as  first- 
grade  teacher's  certificates  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory, this  College  offers  unusual  facilities  for  properly  training 
students  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  teachers1  profession. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


THE  MAIN  BUILDING 


The  main  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement.     It  is  trimmed  with  stone  and  has  a  very  heavy 
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stone  foundation.  It  is  well  built,  nicely  finished,  and  cost 
about  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  library  and  president's 
office,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second 
floor,  besides  several  class  rooms,  is  McFie  Hall,  which  is  used 
for  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  similar  purposes,  and  will  seat 
a  large  audience. 

The  library  and  reading  room  is  large  and  conveniently 
furnished.  The  library  contains  about  3,300  bound  volumes, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  pamphlets.  These  works  include 
good  dictionaries,  encyclopoedias,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  general  literature  of  the  best  class,  in  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous scientific  works  used  by  the  special  departments. 

The  following  periodicals  are  either  on  the  desks  of  the 
reading  room,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  special  departments,  and 
are  accessible  to  students: — 

Agricultural  Science,  American  Agriculturist,  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  American  Chemical  Journal,  American 
Machinist,  American  Naturalist,  Analyst,  Arena,  Astrophysical 
Journal,  Botanical  Gazette,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
Business  (Accountant's  Ed.),  Canadian  Entomologist,  Century, 
Chemical  News  Cosmopolitan,  Current  History,  Educational 
Review,  Engineering  News,  Engineering  Magazine,  Entomo- 
logical News,  Entomologist,  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine, 
Erythea,  Field  and  Farm  (Denver),  Forum,  Gardening,  Har- 
per's Monthly  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Round 
Table,  Irrigation  Age,  Journal  American  Chemical  Society, 
Journal  London  Chemical  Society,  Journal  Association  Engin- 
eering Societies,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Jamaica,  Journal  of  Malacology,  Journal  New  York  Entomo- 
logical Society,  Journal  of  the  Telegraph,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal (two  copies),  Nautilus.  Natural  Science,  North  American 
Review,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Phonographic  World,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Popular  Astronomy,  Political  Science  Quar- 
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terly,  Psyche,  Review  of  Reviews,  Rural  New  Yorker,  Scientific 
American,  Scientific  American  Supplement,  Science,  Science 
Gossip,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Stenogragher,  Transactions  Amer- 
ican Entomological  Society,  Werner's  Voice  Magazine,  Youth's 
Companion  (two  copies). 

The  following  newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the 
publishers: — 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  (College  Paper) . 

The  Las  Cruces  Independent  Democrat. 

The  Las  Cruces  Rio  Grande  Republican. 

The  Dona  Ana  County  Republican. 

The  Socorro  Chieftain. 

The  Eddy  Current. 

The  Roswell  Register. 

The  Roswell  Record. 

The  Farmihgton  Times. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 
Students  have  access  also  to  the  numerous  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  which  are  kindly   furnished    by   the  pub- 
lishers to  the  Experiment  Station  Library  in  exchange  for  the 
Station  Bulletins. 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  Building,  only  recently  completed.  It  con- 
tains eleven  large  rooms,  and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large 
hall  ways.  The  lower  floor  is  used  by  the  chemical  department, 
while  the  upper  is  occupied  by  the  biological  departments ; 
namely,  those  of  botany,  entomology,  and  biogeography.  The 
rooms  are  fitted  up  with  new  furniture  specially  adapted  for 
their  several  purposes,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  different  departments.  In  this 
building  the  classes  in    biology,   chemistry,   and   assaying,    are 
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taught.     The  station  work  in  chemistry  and  biology  is  also  done 
here. 

ENGINEERING  BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  Building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  blacksmithing,  and  a  40  horse  power  steam  plant. 
These  buildings  are  well  equipped  for  Engineering  work. 
Physics  and  Geology  will  also  be  taught  in  one  of  the  Engi- 
neering buildings. 

GIRLS*  DORMITORY. 

This  is  another  new  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College 
Farm.  It  contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  re- 
ception room,  kitchen,  etc.,  and  upstairs  are  eleven  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  sleeping  rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About 
thirty  can  be  accommodated  in  this  building.  Miss  Ida  Free- 
man is  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  dormitory. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

Back  of  the  Main  Building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  professors. 
The  charge  for  their  use  is  25  cents  a  term,  which  is  sufficient 
to  keej)  them  cleaned  and  in  order. 

Below  the  Main  Building  is  a  pump  house  with  engine 
and  all  other  necessary  machinery  for  pumping  water  from  a 
system  of  six  driven  wells  for  the  irrigation  of  the  campus, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  ditches  which  irrigate  the  farm 
land.     This  plant  cost  about  $2,500. 

An  adobe  Farm  Building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  It  consists  of  a  residence 
for  the  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  a  large 
room  for  storing  seeds,  supplies,  etc.  The  Greenhouse  and  the 
sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  are 
located  near  the  farm  building. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE. 

Bennett.  Joseph  Francis,  Jr..  B.  S., Mesilla. 

SENIORS. 

Casey,  Edwin  Eugene. Las  Cruees. 

Cravens,  Du  Val  Garland, Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Mead,  Charles  Edward, Mesilla  Park. 

Mead,  Ivah  Rebekah, Mesilla    Park. 

Stanley,  Isaac  Henry, Pinos  Altos. 

Sutherland,  William  Alexander, San  Marcial. 

Sweet,  Lottie Mesilla  Park. 

Williams.  George  Morgan Las  Cruees. 

JUNIORS. 

Broyles.  Richard  Franklin Las  Cruees. 

Coe,  Edward  James,  *   Fort  Stanton. 

Holt,  Walter  Edwin, Las  Cruees. 

Meeker.  William  Cory,  *    Las  Cruees. 

Peacock,  Frederica.  *    Victoria. 

sophomores. 

Coleman,  Elizabeth,  *    Mesilla  Park. 

Davis.  Vivette.  *    El  Paso.  Tex. 

French.  Fannie.  *   Las  Cruees. 

Newberry.  Minnie.  *    Las  Cruees. 

Post,  Charles  L.,. Mesilla  Park. 

Race.  Edgar  Albert.  *    El  Paso.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Cayetano.  *    Georgetown. 

Wiekham.  Mary  C  *    Socorro. 

FRESHMEN. 

Bailey,  Blanche.  *    Anthony. 

Barber,  Charles  Melviu.  *    La  Porte.  Ind. 

*  Conditional. 
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Bryan.   Joseph.   *    ! Las  Crnces. 

Oasad,  Charles  Darwin,  *   Mesilla. 

Groodin,    Monte  FL.  *   Las  Crnces. 

Eubbard,  Harry  Jenkins,  * Clint.  Texas. 

Jerrell,  Henry.  * Las  Cruces. 

Knouse,  Hat  tie  Mabel,  *   Tnlarosa. 

Loomis,  Ralph.  *    El  Paso,  Texas. 

Macgregor,  Marie  Jnstina.  * Mesilla  Park. 

Macgregor,  James  Stanislaus.   *    Mesilla  Park. 

May.  Ormeda,  * Las  Cruces. 

McFie.  Maud  Eliza.  * Las  Cruces. 

Mott,  Rowena,  *   Las  Crnces. 

Newberry.   Nora,  *   Las  Cruces. 

Sanchez.  Alfredo,  *   Mesilla. 

Steel,  Matthew Las  Cruces. 

Stephens.  Bert,  *    Pomeroy.  Washington. 

Wallace,  Lnnah  Ward La  Luz. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Baird,  William  Wallace Las  Cruces. 

Burt.  Edwin .Mesilla  Park. 

Hawkins.  Morton   S Portland.  Indiana. 

Holt,  Valeria, Las  Crnces. 

Knight,  Annie    Laurie Stirling  City,  Texas. 

Laird.  Samuel    H Los  Cerrillos. 

Peacock,  Viola Victoria. 

Peake,  Lottie  M Las  Cruces. 

Roberts,  Hubert El  Paso.  Texas. 

Sweet.  Alma. . Mesilla  Park. 

Wickham.  A  una Socorro. 

Winter.  Edward    Eraesl .  .  .  .  El  Paso.  Texas. 

5UB=FRE5HHEN. 

Ames.  Henry  P Las  Cruces. 

Barnes.  Inez Silver  City. 

*<  'omliiioiiccl. 
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Bias,  Robert  Orville, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Bogardus,  Ellen  Gertrude, Las  Cruces. 

Bouquor,  Joseph  Oscar, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Bowman.  Edith  Mary, Las  Cruces. 

Carrera,  Regina, Las  Cruces. 

Casey,  Garfield, Las  Cruces. 

Coleman,  Ruth Mesilla  Park. 

Copeland,  Rube  Angele, Bonita. 

Danburg,  Walter  Malcolm, Las  Cruces. 

Dillard,  George  L., Nogal. 

Ford,  Fannie Las  Cruces. 

Foster,  Flossie, Las  Cruces. 

Fraide,  Berardo, Las  Cruces. 

Freeman,  Annie  May,. Anthony. 

Hegan.  Maggie, Organ. 

Helm.  B.  Zell, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Hill,  James  J., La  Luz. 

Hunt,  Chester  Robert, El  Paso.  Texas. 

Isaacks,  Mary  Caledonia, Las  Cruces. 

Kezer.  Avery  M., Las  Cruces. 

Knight,  Gladys, Sterling  City.  Texas. 

Krieberg,  Nils, Springer. 

Llewellyn.  Frances  Louisa Las  Cruces. 

Lowe.  Lawson, Las  Cruces. 

Lucas,  Harry  H., Weed. 

Luchini,  Benjamin, Hatch. 

Mathies.  L.  M., Nogal. 

Maxwell,  Frank Tularosa. 

Mead,  Victor  Veil. Mesilla  Park. 

Metcalfe.  Mary  T., Silver  City. 

Metcalfe.  Robert  James, Silver  City. 

Mills,  Robert  Edward ; Puerto  de  Luna. 

Mossman,  Walter  C, Mesilla. 

Nabours,  Benjamin  T., White  Oaks. 

Parker.  Forest , Albuquerque. 
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Pelphrey,  Willie, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Phillips,  Walter  S.,  f Ruidoso. 

Phillips,  Roy,  f Ruidoso. 

Poe,  Oscar  L., Chamberino. 

Portillo,  Pedro  E.,. . Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Potts.  Rex, Las  Cruces. 

Reush,  Guy  F., . Earlham. 

Robertson,  Thomas  Oliver, Weed. 

Rouault,  Theodore,  Jr., Las  Cruces. 

Scoggins,  Ona, Las  Cruces. 

Snow,  Carl, Victoria. 

Stewart,  Orson  W.. Las  Cruces. 

Talle,  Otie, . . .  Springer. 

Trujillo,  Vilialdo  G., Fairview. 

PREPARATORY  STUDENTS. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Barnes.  Chauncey  Burt .Silver  City. 

Bowman,  Ethel. Las  Cruces. 

Breece,  Clara  Olivia, .Mesilla  Park. 

Buck.  William  D.. Las  Cruces. 

Bull,  Charles  H., Mesilla. 

Casey.  Clara  Lillice, Las  Cruces. 

Chase.  Mae  Bell, Las  Cruces. 

Chavez.  Manuel  R Mesilla. 

Coe.  Bertha  Mae Fort  Stanton. 

Ford,  Annis, Las  Cruces. 

Gamboa,  George Mesilla. 

Garrett,  Dudley  Poe Las  Cruces. 

Goodin,  Burr, Las  Cruces. 

Helm,  Hugh  Max, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Isaacks,  William  Frederick, Las  Cruces. 

Kezer,  Grace  Belle. Las  Cruces. 

Mead,  Herbert  H Mesilla  Park. 

t  Deceased. 
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Neal,  Homer  H., Mesilla  Park. 

Newberry,  Henry  Clay, Las  Cruces. 

Owen,  Blanche  E., Mesilla  Park. 

Potts,  Burt, Las  Cruces. 

Quintero,  Jose,    Mesilla. 

Ramirez,  Rafael Mesilla. 

Ririe,   Alexander, Parsons. 

Rouault,  Ernest  Joe, Las  Cruces. 

Scoggins,  Beulah, .    Las  Cruces. 

Williams,  Samuel  H.. Mesilla, 

Williams.  Willie  Waugh Mesilla. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Ascarate,  Nemecia, Las  Cruces. 

Baker,  Allie  Jane, Weed. 

Bogardus.  Park, Las  Cruces. 

Bowman.  Charles  Y., Las  Cruces. 

Breece,  Lula Mesilla  Park. 

Buntz,  Frank  H., Las  Cruces. 

Buntz,  Charles  T., Las  Cruces. 

Carrera,  Linda, Las  Cruces. 

Carrier,  Jose. Las  Cruces. 

Copeland,  John, Bonita. 

Dessauer.  Philip  Edward. Las  Cruces. 

Fall,  Jack  Morgan, Las  Cruces. 

Foster.  Ethel, Las  Cruces. 

Freeman,  John  J., Anthony. 

Frietze,  George, Mesilla . 

Gilliam,  Rexie, Chamberino. 

Goodin,  Frank, White  Oaks. 

Hammond,  Laura  Virginia, Gap  Creek,  Tennessee. 

Isaacks,  Coila, Las  Cruces. 

Kennedy,  John  William. Las  Cruces. 

Lapoint,  Willie, Las  Cruces. 

Llewellyn,  Ida  May, Las  Cruces. 
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Lohman,  Eugene  Alexander, Las  Cruces. 

Lowe,  Joseph, Las  Cruces. 

Lucero,  Juan, Las  Cruces. 

Mead,  Anita  L., Mesilla  Park. 

Mossman,  Nellie  Gertrude, Mesilla. 

Patterson,  Jamie  Maranda, Las  Cruces. 

Patton,  John  Fernando, Las  (  rnces. 

Phillips,  Peter Ruidoso. 

Robertson,'  Spottswood, Mesilla  Park. 

Sweet,  Allen  Jacob, Mesilla  Park. 

White,  Joe  Russell, .  Las  Cruces. 

Winter,  Pelham, El  Paso,  Texas. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Aragon.  Juan ~  Paraje. 

Ascarate,  Ricardo, Las   Cruces. 

Baker,  Nora  Elizabeth, Weed. 

Barrett,  George  William, Fort  Stanton. 

Bermudez,  Antonio  E.,   Mesilla. 

Bombach,  Oswald Las  Cruces. 

Brown,  G.   S., Bouita. 

Carreras,  Pedro, Hatch. 

Coleman,  Dan Mesilla  Park. 

Coleman,  James, Los  Cerrillos. 

Copeland.  William, Bonita. 

Forbes,  John, Las  Cruces. 

George.  Lawrence, Cook's  Peak. 

George,  James  William. Cook's  Peak. 

Gonzales,  Jesus. . Mesilla  Park. 

Lara,  Jesus, Las  Cruces. 

Metcalfe,  Orick  Baylor, Silver  City. 

Reush,  Claude Earlham. 

Rhodes,  Lula  Ella, Leasburg. 

Rowland,  George  A., Fort  Stanton. 

Stuppie.  Nio El  Paso,  Texas. 
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Silva,  Alberto, Colorado. 

Silva,  Higario, Hatch. 

Silva,  Manuel, . Colorado. 

Silva,  Vicente, Hatch. 

Stewart,  Frank, Las  Cruces. 

Stewart,  John, Las  Cruces. 

Telles,  Carlos,. Las  Cruces. 

BUSINESS  STUDENTS. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Alvarez,  Lauro  Canuto,  *   Anthony. 

Andress,  David  Ellsworth,  * Morenci,  Arizona. 

Bailey,  Rolla  C, Chamberino. 

Fennell,  Samuel  John,  * Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Freeman,  Hugh. Eddy. 

French,  Floy  Edna.   •    •  • Las  Cruces. 

Gonzales,  Pablo, ■■ Las  Cruces. 

Hager,  Earl  Munroe, Eureka,  Kansas. 

Herron,  Maite  Katherine, Las  Cruces. 

Meeker,  William  Cory, .Las  Cruces. 

Molinary,  Joseph  Chester, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Nelson,  Adele  B.,    Tipton,  Missouri. 

( )wen.  James  Edward Mesilla  Park. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Baird.  A.  Eugene Las  Cruces. 

Bean.  Albert  Sidney,    .....    Van  Horn,  Texas. 

Bouquor,  Joseph  Oscar, El  Paso,  Texas. 

Fraide,  Berardo, ....    Las  Cruces. 

Griggs,  Gustave  Dore, Mesilla. 

Johnson,  James  Cleveland Van  Horn,  Texas. 

Kezer,  Roy  Vernon, Las  Cruces. 

Lllewellyn,  Morgan, , Las  Cruces. 

Luchini,  Benjamin, Hatch. 

*  Loft  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  accept  positions. 
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Martin,  CKarles  C, Duncan,  Arizona. 

Maxwell,  Frank, Tularosa. 

Newberry,  Maud, Las  Cruces. 

Portillo,  Pedro  E., Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Stinnett,  Russell  Tamah, Bells,  Virginia. 

Wayland,  Edwin  H., La  Luz. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate 1. 

Seniors 8. 

Juniors 5. 

Sophomores 8. 

Freshmen 19. 

Special  students 12. 

Sub-Freshmen 51. 

Preparatory 89. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 13. 

Bookkeeping 15. 

221. 
Names  repeated 6. 

Total  number  of  students 215. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


BOARD  OF   CONTROL : 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell,  President. 
P.  H.  Curran,  Las  Cruces,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
A.  A.  Jones.  Las  Vegas. 
H.  D.  Bowman,  Mesilla  Park. 
Jacinto  Armijo,  Las  Cruces. 

Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Fe,  Ex-Officio. 
Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Santa  Fe,  Ex-Officio. 

STATION  STAFF,  1897=98. 


Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Director. 

Arthur  Gosr,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Chemist  and  Vice  Director. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Entomologist. 

George  Vestal,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

E.  O.  Wooton,  A.  M.,  Botanist. 

C.  H.  T.  Townsend.  Biogeographer  and  Systematic  Ento- 
mologist. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Biologist. 

R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist, 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Agriculturist  and  Horti- 
culturist. 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Second  Assistant  Chemist. 

Humboldt  Casad,  Assistant  Agriculturist  and  Horticul- 
turist. 

Frank  E.  Lester,  Clerk. 

Elizabeth  Wickham,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  San  Juan 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Aztec. 

John  S.  Thornhill,  Superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Las  Vegas. 
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COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  Hatch  Act,  (see 
page  10,)  a  "Department"  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  endowed, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments  of  value 
to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of  valuable 
information  among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act  of  February 
28.  1889.  which  established  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an  Experiment  Station 
in  connection  with  the  college.  This  department  is  in  success- 
ful operation, 

The  College  Farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  Territory  by 
the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  contains  about  250  acres. 
Nearly  100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Las  Cruces  Community  ditch,  which  crosses 
it.  This  tract  is  divided  into  eight  plats,  which  are  subdivided 
into  plats  of  various  sizes,  from  a  square  rod  to  an  acre. 

Plats  I.  and  VIII.  are  in  the  old  river  bed,  and  are  used  at 
present  for  growing  alfalfa  for  the  farm  stock. 

Plat  II.  is  used  mainly  for  experiments  in  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  and  one-fourth  of  an*  acre  is  planted  in  a  new  variety  of 
alfalfa  from  Turkey. 

Plat  III.  contains  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  The  orchard 
contains  150  varieties  of  peaches,  90  of  apples,  60  of  pears.  50 
of  plums  and  prunes.  16  of  cherries,  20  of  apricots,  1  of  nec- 
tarines. 5  of  quinces,  6  of  figs,  etc.  There  are  four  trees  of  each 
variety,  most  of  which  are  of  bearing  age.  The  vineyard  contains 
100  varieties  of  American  and  foreign   grapes. 

flat  IV.  contains  about  one  acre  of  canaigre  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  the  balance  not  being  cultivated  on  account  of 
the  floods  from  the  foothills.  The  pump  for  pumping  water  for 
the  trees  on  the  campus  is  located  on  this  plat. 

Plat  V.  contains  ten  acres,  and  is  used  by  the  students  for 
athletic  grounds. 

Plat  VI.  contains  six  experimental  plats   of   corn,   thirteen 
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one-acre  plats  of  alfalfa  for  experimental  purposes,  a  horse  and 
hog  pasture,  etc.  The  farm  building,  greenhouse  and  Girls' 
Dormitory  are  located  on  this  plat. 

Plat  VII.  is  devoted  to  experiments  in  garden  pease,  corn, 
tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  grasses,  vetches,  wheats,  fodder  plants, 
sugar  beets  and  several  acres  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  remaining  150  acres  is  mesa  land.  Thirty  acres  were 
cleared  for  experimentation  and  for  the  location  of  the  College 
Buildings.  A  part  of  this  tract  is  irrigated  with  water  raised 
from  wells  by  steam  power. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  horticultural  and  agricultural 
experiments  are  in  progress,  and  more  are  being  constantly 
begun.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year,  students  have  oppor- 
tunities to  labor  on  this  farm,  thus  enabling  them  to  defray  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  expenses.  Besides  this,  they  are 
under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  an  experienced 
horticulturist  and  agriculturist.  This  alone  is  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. 

A  meteorological  station  is  maintained  on  the  College  Farm, 
where  a  record  of  the  daily  observations  of  the  weather  is  kept. 
The  following  standard  instruments  are  in  use:  wind  vane,  rain 
guage.  self-registering  anemometer,  mercurial  barometer,  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  maximum  and  minimum  thermom- 
eters, soil  thermometers,  etc. 

In  the  Chemical  department  much  work  has  been  done  on 
irrigating  waters,  native  forage  plants,  food  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, alkali,  and  various  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Territory.  Besides  being  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  classes,  this  work  affords  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  of  seeing  chemical  processes  practically 
applied. 

In  the  Botanical  department  the  native  flora  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  plants  suitable  for  fodder,  and  to  in- 
jurious weeds,  parasitic  fungi,  etc.  The  department  of  Biology 
concerns  itself  with  problems  of  plant-physiology  and  kindred 
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matters  of  considerable  economic  importance.  The  entomolo- 
gist studies  the  insects  of  New  Mexico,  especially  those  which 
have  proved  injurious.  The  scale-insects  of  the  world  are  also 
studied  in  the  entomological  department.  The  department  of 
Biogeography  and  Systematic  Entomology  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  life-zones  and  the  determination  of  insects. 

The  following  Bulletins  have  been  issued  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  persons  in  New 
Mexico  who  apply  for  them :  — 

No.  1,  April,  1890 — General  Information. 

No.  2.  October,  1890 — Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimentation. 

No.  3,  June,  1891 — Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit. — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  4.  March,  1892— Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Shade  Trees. 
Nut-bearing  Trees,  and  Vegetables.— A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  5,  March,  1892 — Notices  of  Importance  concerning 
Fruit  Insects. — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  6,  March,  1892 — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clovers, 
Textile  Plants,  and  Sorghums. — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  7,  June.  1892 — Scale-insects  in  New  Mexico. — C.  H. 
Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  8,  November.  1892— Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye.  Sugar 
Beets.  Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc. — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  9.  May,  1893— Insecticides  and  their  Appliances.  C. 
H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  10.  September.  1893-  Insects  of  1893. -  T.  D.  A.  Oock- 
erell. 

No.  11.  October,  1893 — Notes  on  Canaigre  and  Meteorolog- 
ical Data. — A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin. 

No.  12,  November,  1893— The  Value  of  Rio  Grande  Water 
for  the  Purpose  of  Irrigation. — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  13,  New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1. — E.'O.  Wooton. 

No.  14,  Canaigre. — A.,E.  Blount. 

No.  15,  Entomological  Observations  in  1894:  Life  Zones   in 
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New  Mexico;  Entomological  Diary  at  Santa  Fe. — T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell. 

No.  16  September,  1895— The  Russian  Thistle.— E.  O. 
Wooton. 

No.  17,  December,  1895 — Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and 
Some  New  Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs. — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  18,  March,  1896 — Some  New  Mexico  Forage'Plants.— E. 
().  Wooton. 

No.  19,  April,  1896— Report  of  the  Entomologist,  (Part  1.) 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  20.  December.  1896 — Seeds. — George  Vestal. 

No.  21,  January,  1897— Eesults  of  Experiments  at  San  Juan 
Sub- Station.  —  H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  22,  March,  1897  -Alkali  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Animas 
valleys.— Arthur  Goss  and  H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  23.  April,  1897     Sugar  Beets.  -  Cornelius  T.  Jordan. 

No.  24,  August,  1897  -  Life-Zones  in  New  Mexico.  -T.  D. 
A.  Cockerell. 

No.  25.  February,  1898  -  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Codling 
Moth.-T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

BRANCH  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Iii  February,  1893.  the  Thirtieth  Legislative  Assembly 
passed  Acts  creating  Branch  Experiment  Stations. 

The  first  is  located  near  Aztec  on  a  tract  of  120  acres  of 
irrigated  land,  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Juan  county. 

The  second  is  located  near  Las  Vegas  on  a  tract  of  160  acres 
of  land,  which  may  be  irrigated,  and  which  was  donated  to  the 
Territory  by  the  citizens  of  San  Miguel  county. 

The  third  will  be  located  near  Roswell  on  a  tract  of  100 
acres  of  irrigated  land,  which  has  recently  been  donated  to  the 
Territory  by  the  citizens  of  Chaves  county. 

In  each  of  the  several  acts  creating  these  Branch  Experi- 
ment Stations  is  a  section  authorizing  the  Regents  to  apply    to 
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the  support  and  maintenance  of  each  station  such  a  part  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  United  States  for  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  as  can  be  so  applied  injustice  to  each  of  the  other 
stations,  and  to  the  Agricultural  College.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  more  Branch  Stations  have  already  been  created  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  than  can  be  provided  for  out  of  the  Station 
fund  of  the  College.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Branch 
Stations  already  established  can  never  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
sections  in  which  they  are  located,  unless  the  Territory  is  will- 
ing to  assume  the  burden  of  their  support.  The  analytical  work 
in  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology  will  always  be  done  at 
the  College  Experiment  Station  and  the  results  published  here. 
If  any  further  demands  are  made  on  the  Experiment  Station 
fund  the  character  of  the  work  done  here  will  necessarily  deteri- 
orate. The  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  old  states,"  without 
exception,  have  abolished  all  their  Branch  Experiment  Stations, 
because  of  the  great  expense  and  small  returns. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Ex  Officio. 

Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Ex  Officio. 

Henry  D.  Bowman,  Mesilla  Park,  term  expires  1899. 

G.  A.  Kichardson,  Roswell,  term  expires  1900. 

A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas,  term  expires  1901 . 

Philip  H.  Curran,  Las  Cruces,  term  expires  1902. 

Jacinto  Armijo,  Las  Cruces,  term  expires  1903. 

Officers  of  the  Board. 

H.  D.  Bowman,  President. 
Philip  H.  Curran,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FACULTY. 

[Arranged   in  the  order  of  appointment,  except  the  President.  I 

FREDERIC  W.  SANDERS,  Ph.  D., 
President  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Economic   Science. 

CLARENCE  T.  HAGERTY,  M.  S., 

Professor  of   Mathematics   and  Astronomy. 

ARTHUR  GOSS,  M.  S.,  A.  0., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FRANK  W.  BRADY,  M   E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 

IDA  M.  JONES, 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL, 

Professor  of  Entomology. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Pedagogy. 

E.  O.  WOOTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany,  and  in   charge  of  Geology  and  Physics, 

F.  F.  BARKER,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  English  and  Latin. 

R.  R.  LARKIN,  B.  S, 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

J.  D.  TINSLEY,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Zoology. 

CHARLES  A.  KEFFER, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 


FRANK  E.  LESTER,  ex  off., 

Secretary  to  the  Faculty;    College    Clerk  and  Librarian;   In- 

tructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

R.  FRED  HARE,  M.S., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  MILLS, 

Instructor  in  College  Shops. 

ELLEN  F.  GIBSON, 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and   Physical   Culture,  and  Assistant 
in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

MRS.  LAURA  FRENGER, 

Instructor  in  Music. 

[to  be  filled. J 
Instructor   in   Domestic  Economy  and  Matron  of  Girls'  Dor- 
mitory. 

FABIAN  GARCIA,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Agriculture. 

JOSEPH  F.  BENNETT,  Jr.,  M.  S, 
Assistant  in  Botany,  Geology  and  Physics . 

HUMBOLDT  CASAD, 

Assistant  in  Horticulture. 

KATHERINE  DOUGHTY, 

Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

GERALDINE  COMBS. 

Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

HELEN  M.  MACGREGOR, 

Assistant  College  Clerk . 

ELIZABETH  WICKHAM, 

Assistant   Librarian . 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES  FOR   i899='oo. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Chairman. 
R.  R.  Larkin E.  O.  Wooton  . 

CATALOGUE. 

T.  D.  A  Cockerell,  Chairman. 
F.  F.  Barker R.  R.  Larkin. 

JUDICIARY. 

Arthur  Goss,  Chairman. 
Clarence  T.  Hagerty T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

Charles  A.  Keffer,  Chairman. 
Hiram  Haclley Frank  W.  Brady. 

LEGISLATION    FOR   COLLEGE. 

Frank  W.  Brady,  Chairman. 
Charles  A.  Keffer Hiram  Hadley. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

R.  R   Larkin,  Chairman. 
E.  O.  Wooton Ida  M.  Jones. 

BOARDING. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Chairman. 
J.  D.  Tinsley Arthur  Goss. 

DISCIPLINE. 

E.  O.  Wooton.  Chairman. 

Frank  W.  Brady Ida  M.  Jones. 

library  . 

F.  F.  Barker.  Chairman. 

J.  D.  Tinsley Arthur  Goss . 

Frank  E .  Lester,  ex  off. 


Note — The  President  of  the  Faculty  is  ex  officio   a    member  of 

all  Committees. 


GENERAL    STATEMENT. 


LOCATION. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park,  Dona  Ana  County.  Its  location 
in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  gives  it  the  best  advantages  for  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  experiments;  and  is  a  good  one  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  The  College  farm  is  crossed  near  the 
center  by  a  fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park  station 
to  the  College  buildings.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
Mesilla  Park  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  different 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Las  Cruces,  a  town  about  two  and  one 
half  miles  distant,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  public  school,  two  mission  schools,  and  a  Catholic  academy 
for  the  education  of  girls.  The  Presbyterians.  Methodists,  and 
Catholics  have  church  organizations,  and  students  are 
always  welcomed  to  their  services.  The  valley  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  largest  fruit  and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  finest  winter  health 
resorts  in  the  United  States. 

ORIGIN. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  act  approved  February  28, 
1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in  Section  19 
of  this  act:  — 

41  The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practical 
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instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  con 
nected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other   in- 
dustrial pursuits.1' 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act: — 

"  The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology, 
and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral 
philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences  and 
courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents  of 
this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College  in  pursuance  to  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1887.— the  Hatch  Act. 

income  . 

The  revenues  of  this  College  are  derived  from  the  following 
sources: — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  College  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2. 1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  August 
30, 1890 -the  Morrill  fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  College  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited, 
and  has  been  used  principally  for  paying  expenses  not  provided 
for  by  either  act  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for  an 
annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of   a  mill,  commencing   with    the  year 
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L889.     This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  $6,000. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act. 
appropriations  arc  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station  there  is  set 
apart  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  This 
money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  con- 
ducting investigations  and  experiments,  and  printing  and  dis- 
tributing the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress  must  be 
printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them.  This  fund  first 
became  available  for  this  College  in  1889-90,  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Since  July  1.  1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received. 
After  the  first  year,  only  five  per  cent  of  this  fund  may  he  used 
irge  or  repair  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
v    ition. 

The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
August  3< '.  1  8t  1 1,  "  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  Tolle^es  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories."'  It  is  paid  over  to  them  before  July  31. 
of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund  rirst  in  1890,  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year  this  fund 
will  be  $25,000,  at  which  sum  it  will  remain.  This  fund  can  be 
applied  only  "to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
the  English  lan^uaue.  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction."  No  part  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for 
Iding  pur     -  s 

ENDOWMENT. 

A  lull  has  recently  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  this 
College  1"  >,000  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
t"  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  If  this  land  be  care- 
fully located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  College  in  time  a  fair 
endowment. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADHISSION. 


Unless  admitted  on  a  Certificate  from  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment, or  on  a  Certificate  showing  that  an  equivalent  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  elsewhere,  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Sub-Freshman  year  must  pass  examinations  in  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  following  text-books,  or  their  equivalents : — 

Geography. — Maury's  Manual  of  Geography  and  Maury's 
Physical  Geography. 

United  States  History. — Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Civil  Government. — McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics. 

English. — Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English. 

Physiology. — Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course)  . 

Arithmetic. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic . 

Algebra. — Milne's  High  School  Algebra  to  involution. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — The  equivalent  of  ninth  grade  work 
of  the  public  schools. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  upon  completion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Sub-Freshman  year  or  on  a  Certificate  showing  that  the 
same  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  has  been  completed  at 
any  of  the  following  High  Schools: 

Raton  High  School. 

Las  Vegas  High  School. 

Albuquerque  High  School. 

Deming  High  School. 

Roswell  High  School. 

El  Paso  High  School. 

Other  candidates  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following 
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subjects  in  addition  to  those  required  for  admission  to  the  Sub- 
Freshman  year: — 

English. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  or  its  equivalent. 
No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  is  unable  to  write  English 
fairly  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and 
so  forth,  and  free  from  gross  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors. 
Some  knowledge  of  literature  is  also  required. 

General  History. — Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Algebra. — Milne's  High  School  Algebra  through  logarithms, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Physics. — Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment,  or  its  equivalent. 

Botany. — Spalding's  Introduction  to  Botany,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements 
for  admission  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  this  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  corresponding  classes  here,  provided 
they  bring  certificates  showing  amount  of  work  completed.  Other 
candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in  the  undergraduate 
studies  which  they  desire  to  be  credited  with. 

On  entering  the  Sub-Freshman  class  students  should  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  on  entering  the  Freshman  class 
they  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  following  Collegiate  Courses  of  Study  are  open  to 
students: — 

I.  Agricultural  Course. 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

III.  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

IV.  Scientific  Course. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  these  courses  are  alike  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  For  these  years  the  branches 
of  study  have  been  selected  for t  their  value  in  attaining  mental 
culture,  and  in  furnishing  the  necessary  information  for  the 
strictly  technical  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  carefully  supplement  theory  with  practice  in 
all  courses. 

Students  of  mature  years,  who  can  not  remain  long  enough 
to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special  courses. 
The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests,  or  to 
order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student  and 
colleg'e.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work,  but  those 
who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  receive 
certificates. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (  B.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in  any 
of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students,  who,  after  taking  at  this  College  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
pursue  for  at  least  one  year  here,  or  two  years  elsewhere,  a 
course  of  study,  approved  by  the  Faculty,  in  at  least  two  de- 
partments, pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  thesis. 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


Charles  A.  Keffer,  Professor. 
Fabian  Garcia,  Assistant  in  Agriculture. 
Humboldt  Casad,  Assistant  in  Horticulture. 


Sub-Freshman  Year. — The  first  half  of  the  Sub-Freshman 
year  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  agriculture, — 
two  exercises  a  week.  The  last  half  of  the  year  is  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  the  more  simple  horticultural  processes, 
with  practice  in  seed-planting,  transplanting,  the  making  of 
cuttings,  grafts,  etc.     Two  exercises  a  week. 

The  instruction  throughout  the  Sub-Freshman  year  is  made 
as  practical  as  possible,  and  is  largely  preparatory  for  the  more 
thorough  work  of  the  subsequent  course. 

Freshman  Year. — Fall  Term. — An  optional  course  in 
Floriculture  is  offered  women  students.  The  course  consists  of 
lessons  in  the  propagation  and  management  of  flowering  plants. 
Practice  in  seed-sowing  and  the  various  methods  of  propaga- 
tion is  offered,  the  plant  house  affording  all  necessary  material 
and  conveniences  for  the  work.  The  care  of  house  plants  and 
flower  gardens  will  be  considered.      Five  exercises  a  week. 

Winter  Term. — Horticulture:  Fruit  Growing.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  taught  by  lectures  with  supplementary  reading. 
The  extensive  orchards  on  the  College  Farm  and  several  large 
commercial  orchards  in  the  vicinity  afford  unusual  means  of 
illustration.  The  work  is  required  of  all  Agricultural  students 
and  of  Scientific  students.  It  may  be  elected  by  the  women  in 
the  Scientific  course.     Five  exercises  a  week, 

Spring  Term..  Agriculture. — Soils  and  Crops. — Morrow 
and  Hunt's  ;'  Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm"  with  King's    "  The 
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Soil "  and  Robert's  "  The  Fertility  of  the  Land  "  form  the  basis 
for  the  term's  work.  An  especial  effort  will  be  made  to  apply 
the  principles  discussed  to  New  Mexico  agriculture.  The  Col- 
lege Farm  affords  excellent  means  of  illustrating  the  work. 
Four  exercises  a  wTeek. 

Sophomore  Year. —  Winter  Term. — By  special  arrangement 
with  Professor  Hagerty  the  Agricultural  Students  will  be  given 
practice,  during  their  course  in  surveying,  in  the  measurement 
of  fields,  running  levels,  laying  out  ditch-lines,  and  other  sur- 
veying work  of  direct  practical  application  on  the  farm . 

Spring  Term. — Horticulture. — Garden  Making.  Bailey's 
text-book  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  vegetable, 
small  fruit,  and  ornamental  gardening.  The  extensive  gardens 
of  the  department  afford  ample  opportunity  for  illustration  and 
practice.     Five  exercises  a  week. 

Junior  Year. — Fall  Term. — Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Farm  Management. — In  a  country  wdiere  all  farming  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  irrigation  a  course  in  agricultural  engineering  is  of 
great  importance.  The  planning  of  ditch-systems,  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  land,  and  the  economic  use  of  fields  and 
crops  comprise  the  general  subjects  of  the  course  Five  exer- 
cises a  wreek. 

Spring  Term. — Theory  of  Horticulture.  The  student  hav- 
ing largely  completed  his  biological  studies,  is  prepared  for  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  horticultural  methods  are 
based.  Propagation,  thinning,  pruning,  plant  breeding,  the  in- 
fluence of  environment,  and  similar  topics  are  the  subjects  in- 
vestigated.    Five  exercises  a  week. 

Senior  Year. —  Winter  Term. — Stock  Feeding. — This  sub- 
ject includes  the  chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  making  of 
rations,  and  more  particularly  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
nutritive  value  of  stock-foods  available  on  New  Mexico  ranches. 
It  is  hoped  that  feeding  experiments  will  be  inaugurated  during 
the  winter  of  1899-1900,  and  the  student  will  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity for  practice  in  scientific  feeding. 

Equipment. — The  College  Farm  includes  108  acres  under 
irrigation.     In  addition    to    carefully  arranged    experiments    in 
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many  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  student,  the  farm  orchards 
include  many  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
apricots.  Over  a  hundred  varieties  of  grapes  are  grown,  and 
with  the  next  season  extensive  plantations  of  small  fruits  will 
be  made. 

During  the  year  facilities  for  experiments  in  stock  feeding 
are  promised  and  the  equipment  of  the  Department  will  be 
largely  augmented.  The  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden  and 
green  house  are  ample  for  present  needs. 

Student  Labor. — While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  labor  for  students,  industrious  workers  among 
the  students  will  be  given  the  preference  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  gardens,  so  far  as  the  short  hours  at  their  disposal  can 
be  employed  with  profit  to  the  Department.  Students  in  the 
Agricultural  Course  will  be  encouraged  to  spend  some  portion 
of  their  time  in  field  work,  and  for  all  labor  the  usual  wages 
offered  in  the  community  will  be  paid. 


ENGINEERING. 


Frank  W.  Brady,  Professor. 
Charles  Mills,  Instructor  in  Shops. 

This  department  offers  two  regular  courses,  each  four  years 
in  length,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  practice, 
so  combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  course  of  study. 
The  endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  foundation 
of  general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  together  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession . 

The  engineering  students  confine  themselves  to  shop  work 
and  mechanical  drawing  during  the  first  two  years,  while  other 
students  have  practice  work  in  those  lines  pertaining  to  the 
courses  selected.     Much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to   higher 
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mathematics  and  to  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  fundamental 
studies,  necessary  to  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  such  as 
physics,  chemistry,  languages,  literature,  political  economy  and 
history,  are  amply  provided  for. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in 
the  theoretical  branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines, 
together  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construc- 
tion of  mechanical  devices.  In  addition  to  the  advanced 
mathematical  and  general  studies  common  to  other  courses, 
this  course  includes  instruction  in  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  mechan- 
ics, hydraulics,  engineering  structures,  metallurgy,  electrical 
engineering,  strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  machine  design, 
steam  engineering  and  shop  practice. 

Free-hand  Drawing. —  The  importance  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing as  a  disclipline  for  the  powers  of  observation,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  educates  the^  eye  to  note  accurately  all  details 
of  position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to  repro- 
duce correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  Free-hand  drawing  is  begun 
in  the  preparatory  department  and  continued  for  two  terms  in 
the  Sub-Freshman  class. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — All  engineering  students  take  me- 
chanical drawing  during  two  terms  of  the  Freshman 
year  and  Iwo  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  This 
subject  embraces  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  draft- 
ing instruments,  exercises  in  geometrical  construction,  letter- 
ing, plane  projections,  shading  and  coloring;  followed  by  detail 
and  assembled  working  drawings  of  machinery  with  tracing 
and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

During  one  term  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
mechanical  drawing  is  merged  into  machine  design,  of  which  it 
forms  an  important  part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity  for 
further  practice'  in  making  drawings  of  standard  types  of  ma- 
chinery. The  work  in  this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  elements  of  machinery,  such  as  bolts,  rivets  and 
riveted  joints,  journals  and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 

Descriptive  Geometry  is  taught  during  the  second  term  of 
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the  Sophomore  year.  In  this  the  principles  of  orthographic 
projection,  development  of  lines  and  surfaces,  etc.,  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  room;  and  a  great  variety  of  problems,  illus- 
trating both  general  and  special  cases,  are  solved  and  con- 
structed by  the  student  in  the  drafting  room. 

Elementary  Mechanics. — In  this  subject  the  general  laws 
of  statics  and  dynamics  are  studied  with  reference  to  solids, 
liquids  and  gases;  and  the  fundamental  principles  are  applied 
to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Mechanism. — Under  this  head  are  studied  the  principles 
underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  which 
all  machines  are  composed;  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  link-work,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials. — This  subject  embraces  a  study  of 
the  characteristics,  method  of  manufacture,  and  useful  proper- 
ties of  the  various  materials  of  construction ;  and  a  mathematical 
investigation  of  their  strength,  elasticity,  and  other  physical 
properties. 

Hydraulics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved;  such  as 
the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  short  and  long  tubes,  con- 
duits, and  in  open  channels;  gauging  streams,  measurement  of 
waterpower,  etc. 

Steam  Boilers. — Under  this  head  the  various  forms  of  steam 
boilers  are  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  various  details  in 
their  design  and  operation,  such  as  the  size  and  number  of 
flues,  thickness  of  plates,  style  of  riveting,  bracing,  the  amount 
of  grate  and  heating  surface,  etc.;  also  the  various  attachments. 
Engineering  Structures. — This  subject  embraces  a  study  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  foundations  and  superstructures, 
the  selection  of  materials,  superintendence,  specifications,  etc. 

Steam  Engine. — The  student  makes  a  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  various  types  of  engines 
and  boilers  in  common  use,  and  investigates  the  many  problems 
relating  to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Metallurgy. — This  includes  a  study  of  the  various'  fuels 
and  refractory  materials;  the  principal  iron  ores    and    their    re- 
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duction  according  to  modern  methods  and  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  finished  products. 

In  Electrical  Engineering  the  student  is  drilled  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electric  power  generation  and  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  lighting,  street  railway,  and  mining 
work. 

Roofs  and  Bridges. — In  roofs,  bridges  and  arches  the 
student  will  be  given  a  drill  in  determining  stresses  by  both  the 
graphical  and  analytical  methods,  and  in  making  drawing  of  the 
details  of  construction. 

Analytical  Mechanics  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  motion,  work,  and  energy,  as  applied  to  particles 
and  rigid  bodies;  also  a  study  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
movement  of  inertia. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Trials. — In  this  subject  the  student 
makes  a  study  of  the  principles  and  the  methods  involved  in  de- 
termining the  efficiency  of  engines  and  boilers  and  to  apply  the 
same  in  the  engineering  laboratory. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room,  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  and  this  work  is  given 
a  prominent  position  The  work  is  begun  and  is  required  of  ail 
male  students  in  the  Sub-Freshman  class  and  continues  through 
the  nine  terms  of  the  regular  engineering  course.  This  work  em- 
braces carpentry,  wood  turning,  blacksmithing,  foundry  prac- 
tice, pattern  making  and  general  machine  work .  The  manual 
training  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  various  tools  and 
machines  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  to  its  work.  One  has  rooms  for  a  blacksmith  shop, 
foundry  and  storage.  The  other  contains  two  recitation  rooms 
and  a  hall,  an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  rooms  for  wood 
work  and  for  machine  work. 

In  the  forge  room  are  eight  forges  of  the  latest  model,  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  for  the  blast  and  exhaust 
pipes.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  tongs,  hammers, 
swages,  fullers,  etc.  An  18-inch  drill  press  and  a  punching 
and  shearing  machine  form  part  of  the  outfit  of  this  section. 
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Tin4  wood  room  has  seven  turning  lathes,  one  combination 
rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  a  forty-inch 
grind  stone,  one  18-inch  x  6-inch  surface  planer,  one  No.  3  patent 
strain  scroll  saw  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and  appli- 
ances. 

In  the  machine  room  there  are  one  16-inch  x  6  foot  tool 
room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  14- 
inch  x  8  foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  x  24-inch  x  6 
foot  planer,  one  22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  improved  double 
wrheel  emery  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good  assortment 
of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools  and.  machine  attachments.  A  12- 
H.  P.,  250  volt  dynamo  and  an  8-H.  P.  motor  with  switch  board 
instruments,  a  standard  steam  gauge  tester,  and  a  steam  indi- 
cator, and  planimeter,  also  belong  to  the  machine  room  equip- 
ment. A  well  arranged  tool  room  contains  an  assortment  of 
supplies  and  special  tools  for  general  work. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  one  40-H.  P.  tubular 
boiler,  feed  water  purifier,  duplex  pump  and  Rumsey  deep-well 
pump,  one  8-H.  P.  Shipman  engine  and  one  30-H.  P.  Weston 
automatic  engine.  A  15-H.  P.  gasoline  engine  is  to  be  added 
for  the  coming  year. 

Surveying*. — The  instruction  in  this  subject  will  be  such  as 
to  render  the  students  familiar  with  the  principal  instruments 
and  methods  used  in  plane,  topographical,  and  other  forms  of 
surveying.  Levels  will  be  run,  surveys  made,  notes  plotted  and 
areas  computed.  Students  will  have  practice  in  determining  the 
true  meridian  and  latitude,  by  observations  of  the  north  star  and 
of  the  sun. 

Equipment. — This  consists  of  a  surveyor's  compass,  two 
transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar  attachments, 
engineer's  level,  plane  table,  aneroid  barometer,  hand  level  and 
clinometer,  optical  square,  pantograph,  chains,  tapes,  leveling 
rods,  poles,  pins,  etc.  A  current-  meter,  hook  gauge  and  other 
instruments  are  available  for  work  in  hydraulics. 

An  excellent  department  library,  containing  standard  wrorks 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions  is  acces- 
sible to  students. 
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Thesis. — As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  Senior  in  the 
Engineering  course  must  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  and  thesis 
drawing  which  will  remain  the  property  of  the  college. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  any  of  the  practice  work,  (ex- 
clusive of  chemistry)  in  the  Engineering  course,  will  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  each  year  five 
dollars,  to  cover  breakege  or  damage,  and  to  make  additional  de- 
posits at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  so 
caused.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  completion  of  the  work, 
the  amount  not  forfeited  will  be  returned. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Akthur  Goss,  Professor. 
R.  F.  Hare,  Instructor. 

Chemistry  is  taken  by  all  regular  students  during  the  second 
term  of  the  Freshman  year  and  throughout  the  Junior  year. 

Freshman  Chemistry. — The  Freshman  work  in  chemistry 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  subject  as  outlined  in  an  elementary 
text  book.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  by  frequent  ex- 
periments performed  before  the  class.  The  Freshman  chemis- 
try is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  different  branches  of 
science  taught  later.  The  time  required  for  recitations  is  one 
hour  four  times  per  week . 

Junior  Chemistry. — The  work  during  the  first  and  second 
terms  of  the  Junior  year  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  science  as  outlined  in  a  standard  text  book,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  The  Junior 
work  will  be  considerably  more  advanced  than  that  given  in  the 
Freshman  year.  The  time  required  of  the  students,  besides  that 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  will  be  one  hour  daily. 

During  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year,  two  hours  daily 
will  be  spent  in  the  laboratory  in  the  study  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis. Each  student  will  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of 
apparatus  and  reagents  by  means  of   which    any  ordinary  com- 
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pound  may  be  analyzed.  The  student  will  thus  learn  by  actual 
practice  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  ele- 
ments. 

Elective  Chemistry. — Chemistry  is  an  elective  study 
throughout  the  Senior  year.  For  students  who  take  chemistry, 
the  work  of  the  first  term  will  consist  of  laboratory  practice  in 
general  quantitative  analysis.  During  this  term  students  will 
receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general 
quantitative  manipulation.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
make  some  of  the  fundamental  quantitative  determinations, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual 
practice.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year,  will  be  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the 
student;  but,  in  general,  will  consist  of  work  along  some  line  of 
original  investigation.  Thus  an  investigation  may  be  under- 
taken concerning  waters,  soils,  ores,  forage  plants,  methods  of 
analysis,  or  whatever  subject  the  student  may  be  particularly 
interested  in;  provided  the  same  is  approved  by  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department. 

Assaying. — For  the  accommodation  of  those  of  our  students 
who  desire  to  take  up  this  branch,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
fire  assay  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  ores,  and  in  the  wet  assay  of 
copper,  iron,  lime,  silica  and  various  other  substances.  The 
work  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books 
on  assaying,  metallurgy,  analytical  chemistry,  etc.,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Department 
Library. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  required  to  take  the  regular 
work  in  chemistry  and  also  the  course  in  geology  and  mineralogy 
given  in  the  institution. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying  who 
has  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable  him  to 
carry  the  work. 

Instruction  in  assaying  will  begin  the  first  term  and  will 
continue  throughout  the  year  at  such  time  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  work  in  chemistry. 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  December,  1897,  the  chemical  department  was  moved 
into  new  quarters.      The  department  now  occupies  practically 
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the  entire  lower  floor  of  the  new  Science  Hall.  The  increase  in 
room  has  made  possible  the  complete  separation  of  the  college 
and  station  chemical  work,  and  allows  of  better  work  being  done 
in  both  divisions.  Three  large  rooms  and  a  smaller  stoie  room 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  station  work;  and  five  rooms  and  a 
store  room,  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students.  Besides  the 
above,  a  small  brick  building  has  been  erected  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  main  building  in  which  to  store  gasolene  and  other 
combustible  and  explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study  of  chemistry.  This  laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
desks  which  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and  have 
drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  qualitative 
laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink,  and  a  fume 
closet  for  work  in  which  noxious  gases  are  present. 

2.  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  entirely  new,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  work  desks  fitted  with  gas  and  water  pipes,  a 
drain  trough  through  the  centre,  a  bottle  rack  on  top,  and 
drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  This  laboratory 
also  contains  a  first-class  large  fume  closet  and  a  sink. 

3.  A  fire-proof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
lene crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  a  sampling 
plate,  a  complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel  moulds, 
and  other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped  laboratory  of 
this  character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantitative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial  bal- 
ance table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground' 
thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.  This  room  is,  at 
present,  supplied  with  an  Eimer  and  Amend  gold-plated  assay 
balance  sensitive  to  the  one  two-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  two 
chemical  balances,  and  a  heavier  balance  for  rough  weighing. 
This  room  is   also  provided  with  a  large  table  on  which  to  mix 
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assay  charges  etc.,  and  with  a  case  for  sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
gas,  blackboards,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently-located  store-room  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
walls,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  laboratory 
is  also  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which  aid  in 
the  removal  of  fumes  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  The  gen- 
eral equipment  of  the  laboratories  has  been  very  materially 
increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in  every  particular. 

The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes  for 
rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious  gases, 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and  a  first-class 
still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The  Station  equip- 
ment also  includes,  a  balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers,  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg  and  Kuhlmann  short  beam 
automatic  analytical  balance,  a  Springer  torsion  balance,  a 
Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding  samples, 
and  about  $500  wTorth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate  actual 
practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  department  library  of 
reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  new, 
200  light,  Matthews  gasolene  gas  machine,  wThich  is  provided 
with  an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  deep 
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well  on  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of  much    bet- 
ter quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the  valley. 

FEES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  Senior  year, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  deposit  five  dollars  with  the 
college  Clerk,  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing  from  the  class,  the  balance  of  the 
deposit,  after  deducting  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  student. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  taking  work 
in  assaying  will  be  charged  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of  gasolene 
and  fluxes  used.  None  of  this  fee  will  be  returned  unless  the 
student  should  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Besides 
the  above  fee  of  five  dollars,  each  student  taking  assaying  will 
be  required  to  deposit  ten  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
to  cover  cost  of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other  apparatus  used 
up  or  broken  during  the  term.  The  balance  from  this  deposit 
which  is  not  used  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 


ZOOLOGY. 


J.  D.  Tins  ley.  Professor. 
Zoology. — Zoology  is  studied  during  the  three  terms  of  the 
Sophomore  year.  Four  hours  per  week  during  the  first  and  the 
second,  and  three  hours  per  week  during  the  third,  term.  The 
first  and  second  terms  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  invertebrate 
animals,  and  the  third  term  to  the  vertebrates.  The  work  con- 
sists in  the  dissection  of  available  types,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, followed  by  recitations  on  the  laboratory  work  and  lec- 
tures. The  subject  of  classification  is  dealt  with  almost  entirely 
in  lectures.  The  fundamental  principles  of  animal  physiology 
are  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  students   a   fair   knowledge   of  the    structure  of 
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animals  is  general,  and  of  the  functions  of   their  various  parts. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  students  to  ob- 
serve, and  think  for  themselves,  and  to  accustoming  them  to  the 
use  of  reference  books.  The  laboratory  guides  used  are  Need- 
ham's  "  Elementary  lessons  in  Zoology,"  Colton's  "  Practical 
Zoology,"  and  Overton's  "Applied  Physiology." 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Five  hours  per  week,  during 
the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  are  devoted  to  these  subjects. 
The  work  consists  of  recitations  in  Martin's  "  Huirfan  Body, 
Advanced  Course,"  accompanied,  as  far  as. practicable,  by  dem- 
onstrations. 

Equipment — This  department  occupies  rooms  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Science  hall.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with 
dissecting  instruments,  magnifiers  and  other  necessary  apparatus 
There  is  a  set  of  Bock  Steger  models  for  illustrating  human 
anatomy.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  collection  of  the 
more  common  animals  of  the  vicinity,  and  is  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  The  department  library  is  well  supplied  with  works  on 
Zoology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Students  are  held  respon- 
sible for  books  and  apparatus  while  in  their  charge. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Prof essor . 

Entomology. — Juniors  in  the  Agricultural  course  will  be 
required  to  devote  four  hours  per  week,  during  the  second  and 
third  terms  to  the  study  of  entomology.  This  course  will  give 
the  students  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  groups  of  insects 
and  their  modes  of  life,  especial  attention  being  given  to  injuri- 
our  insects,  and  means  of  destroying  them.  Scientific  students 
of  the  same  year  may  elect  this  work  if  they  so  desire. 

Study  of  Scale- insects. — Owing  to  laws  recently  made,  and 
others  about  to  be  made,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  ex- 
pert examiners  of  fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock,  who  know  the 
different   scale-insects    and    similar  pests  when  they  see   them. 
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Special  instruction  is  offered  in  the  subject  of  coccidology,  for 
periods  of  one  term  or  longer,  as  may  be  desired. 

Graduate  Work. — Every  facility  will  be  offered  to  students 
of  graduate  rank,  whether  of  our  own  institution  or  any  other 
who  may  wish  to  conduct  original  investigations  in  the  labora- 
tories. 


BOTANY,  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS. 


E.  O.  Wooton,  Professor. 

J.  F.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Assistant. 

Elementary  Botany. — Students  of  the  Sub-Freshman  class 
will  devote  four  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term  and 
three  hours  per  week  during  the  third  term  to  the  subject  of 
Elementary  Botany  as  outlined  in  Spalding's  Introduction 
to  Botany.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  Phsenogams,  but  a  few 
simple  experiments  will  be  performed  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  plant  growth. 

Genera]  Botany. — Juniors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Scien- 
tific courses  will  devote  five  hours  per  week  during  the  first 
term  and  eight  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term  to  the 
study  of  botany.  The  work  in  this  subject  will  be  particularly 
designed  to  show  the  developmental  history  of  plants.  Types 
will  be  examined  in  the  usual  laboratory  way,  and  students  will 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  morphology  and  minute 
anatomy  of  plants  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
those  fundamental  differences  in  structure  which  are  the  basis 
of  all  botanical  classification.  During  the  spring  term  these 
students  will  devote  five  hours  per  week  to  a  course  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  upon  cultivated  plants  and  the  commoner 
parasitic  fungi  of  economic  importance. 

Elective  Work. — Seniors  are  required  to  elect  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  which  shall  generally  be  directly  accessory  to 
their  theses.     The  botanical  department  will  offer   courses   of 
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investigation  and  more  or  less  original  research  in  plant  morpho- 
logy, physiology  and  systematic  botany. 

Original  investigations  in  any  of  these  branches  of  the 
subject'  may  be  elected  by  graduate  students. 

Equipment. — The  laboratories  of  this  department  occupy 
rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  new  Science  Hall.  These 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
courses  outlined  above. 

The  department  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  work. 

The  herbarium  contains  several  thousand  plants,  and  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made.  Advanced  students,  especially 
in  systematic  botany,  will  have  access  to  it  in  connection  with 
their  work. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  first  term  of  the  Senior 
year  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  using  Dana's 
work  on  this  subject  as  a  reference  book,  and  the  collection  of 
minerals  in  the  possession  of  the  department  as  a  basis  for  the 
work.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  with  work  in  de- 
terminative mineralogy,  using  Foye's  Handbook  of  Mineral- 
ogy as  a  laboratory  guide. 

The  remaining  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  dynamical  and  historical  geology,  using  Le 
Conte's  Elements  as  a  text-book.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
subject,  some  work  in  elementary  paleontology  will  be  done, 
using  the  specimens  in  the  cabinet. 

Elementary  Physics. — Sub-Freshman  students  will  devote 
three  hours  each  week  during  the  first  and  second  terms  to  this 
subject,  using  Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment  as  a  text-book. 
The  major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  matter  and  force  and  the  lawTs  governing 
each  and  the  application  of  these  laws  in  the  simpler  machines. 

General  Physics. — Sophomores  of  all  courses  are  required 
to  devote  one  full  year  to  this  subject. 

The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  and  the    subject   of    heat;    the  second 
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term,  to  sound  and  light;  and  the  third  term,  to  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
with  Ganot's  Physics  and  Sylvanus  Thompson's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  reference  books.  Par- 
ticular stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  mathematical  side  of  the 
subject,  as  being  the  best  way  to  grasp  its  principles. 

The  Physics  Department  is  supplied  with  a  good  labora- 
tory and  plenty  of  apparatus  for  demonstration  purposes.  Grad- 
uate and  elective  courses  in  this  subject  are  not  offered  at 
present. 


riATHEHATICS  AND  ASTRONOflY. 


C.  T.  Hagerty.  Professor. 

Geometry. — The  Freshman  class  study  plane  geometry  in 
the  first  and  second  terms,  and  solid  and  spherical  geometry  and 
a  brief  treatise  on  conic  sections  in  the  third  term.  Original 
exercises  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  throughout  the  year,  and 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  examinations.  Wentworth's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  the  text-book  used. 

Algebra. — Sub-Freshmen  begin  at  involution  and  complete 
Milne's  High  School  Algebra  through  logarithms.  In  the  third 
term  of  the  Freshman  year  Algebra  is  taught  one  hour  per 
week  covering  variation,  variables  and  limits,  undetermined 
co-efficients,  and  binomial  theorem  (any  exponent).  In  the 
third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  higher  algebra  is  taught  two 
hours  per  week.  It  includes  permutations  and  combinations, 
scales  of  notation,  theory  of  numbers,  and  series. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  is  taught 
daily  in  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  functions 
are  treated  both  as  ratios  and  lines.  The  fundamental  formulae 
are  carefully  deduced,  and  many  practical  problems  are  solved. 
In  order  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  measurement  of  angles. 
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students  use  protractors,  trigonometer,  and  a  surveyor's  transit. 
Analytic  Geometry. — All  students  in  the  Engineering 
courses  are  required  to  take  plane  analytic  geometry  in  the 
third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  three  hours  per  week,  and  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  four  hours  per  week.  They 
solve  many  problems  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  the  subject.  Several  of  the  higher  plane  curves 
and  geometry  of  three  dimensions  are  studied  in  the  first  term 
of  the  Junior  year. 

Calculus. — Engineering  students  are  required  to  study  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  daily  in  the  second  and  third 
terms  of  the  Junior  year.  The  methods  of  rates  and  limits  are 
employed. 

The  Scientific  students  are  not  required  to  pursue  the  study  of 
mathematics  ,after  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
but  they  may  continue  the  work  as  an  elective  if  they  desire 
to  do  so. 

The  instruction  in  all  branches  of  mathematics  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible. 

Astronomy . — All  Seniors  except  those  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  course  are  required  to  pursue  the  study  of  Astrono- 
my daily  in  the  first  term,  four  times  a  week  in  the  second 
term,  and  once  a  week  in  the  third,  term.  Young's  General 
Astronomy  is  the  text-book  used.  A  knowledge  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  elementary  mechanics 
is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  branch,  as  the 
work  is  not  only  descriptive  and  historical  in  character,  but  also 
spherical  and  practical.  Students  are  required  to  observe  care- 
fully the  phenomena  presented  to  them  by  the  heavens.  They 
have  practice  in  solving  a  variety  of  astronomical  problems  from 
data  obtained  by  themselves  with  a  surveyor's  transit.  The 
class  meet  for  night  observations  once  every  two  weeks  through- 
out the  year. 

EQUIPMENT. 

This  department  has  a  portable  equatorial  telescope  with 
4^-inch    objective  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  100  to 
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400,  a  surveyor's  transit  with  solar  attachment,  planisphere, 
star  lantern  with  slides,  field  glasses,  star  atlas,  protractors, 
trigonometer,  24-inch  slated  globe,  and  Kennedy's  dissected 
geometrical  blocks. 

The  department  library  contains   many  valuable   books   of 
reference,  and  several  periodicals. 


HISTORY  AND  PEDAGOGY. 


Hiram  Hadley.  Professor. 

HISTORY. 

The  Purposes  aimed  at  in  teaching  this  subject  are:  (1)  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  great  lines  of  historical  development:  (2)  to 
discover  the  ideas  which  organize  the  historical  movements: 
(3)  to  stimulate  self -directed  investigation:  (4)  to  train  the 
judgment  in  the  discrimination  of  motives  and  the  results  of 
action:  and  (5)  to  inspire  the  student  with  a  desire  to  be  some- 
thing more  and  better  than  a  passive  observer  in  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

The  work  embraces  the  following: — 

General  History. — This  subject,  although  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  class,  is  taught  by  the  professor  of  history. 
It  is  pursued  during  the  Sub-Freshman  year,  four  hours  per 
week.  In  the  limited  time  alloted,  constant  effort  is  made  (1) 
to  give  to  the  student  a  large  number  of  important  individual 
facts,  or  events,  great  care  being  taken  to  not  burden  the  mem- 
ory with  unimportant  ones:  (2)  from  these,  to  group  as  many 
related  ones  as  possible  into  general  notions,  and  thus  to  con- 
nect causes  and  results  of  leading  historic  movements. 

The  principal  texts  used  are  Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the 
Nations  and  Myers'  General  History. 

History  of  Education. — During  the  third  term  of  the  Soph- 
omore year,  students  in  the  course  in  Pedagogy  pursue  this 
subject  five  hours  per  week.     From  a  new  point   of  view,  this 
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affords  a  valuable  review  of  many  topics  passed  over  in  General 

History,  and  it  is  also  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  work  in  Ped- 
agogy, of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  text  in  use  at  present  is  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  supplemented  by  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

History  of  Virilization. — During  the  last  term  of  the 
Senior  year,  rive  hours  per  week,  students  in  the  course  in 
Agriculture,  and  those  of  the  Scientific  course  who  have  not 
elected  Pedagogy,  will  pursue  this  subject.  The  main  text 
used  at  present  time  is  Ghiizot's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe. 

PEDAGOGY. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Faculty  to  give  this  subject  great  prominence,  at  present.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the  students  of  this  college 
engage  in  teaching,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  due  to  these  and  to  the  common  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  obtaining  an  in- 
troduction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  To  this  end 
the  following  elective  and  substitute  work  is  offered  to  students 
of  the  Scientific  course. 

History  of  Education* — (See  above,  under  "  History.*") 

Arithmetic. — During  the  third  term  of  Sophomore  year, 
four  hours  per  week,  this  subject  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher.  Students  will  not  only  be- 
come very  familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  but  every  recitation 
will  be  so  conducted  as  to  illustrate  philosophical  method. 
Students  will  also  be  exercised,  under  supervision,  in  conduct- 
ing the  recitations  of  this  class  and  of  the  classes  in  Arithmetic 
in  the  Preparatory  department. 

Elementary  Psychology. — During  the  first  term  of  the 
Junior  year,  five  hours  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Disregarding  the  many  fine  discriminations  properly  pertaining 
to  more  advanced  work,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  such  a  popular  understanding  of  mental 
phenomena  as  is  essential  to  a  study  of  pedagogy  as   a   science. 
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Ob  the  physiological  side,  he  will  previously  have  had  ample 
training  in  the  Zoological  laboratories.  A  text- book  of 
about  the  same  grade  as  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Physic 
Culture  will  be  used. 

Language  and  Geography. — During  the  second  term  of 
the  Junior  year,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  essential  por- 
tions of  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  students  will 
have  a  training  in  these  subjects,  or  portions  of  them,  similar  to 
that  outlined  for  Arithmetic  above. 

School  Management,  School  Law,  and  Practice  Teaching — 
During  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year,  five  hours  per  week, 
the  time  will  be  divided  among  these  topics,  in  such  proportions 
and  in  such  manner,  as  best  judgment  may  dictate  at  the  time. 

General  Remark. — This  course  is  not  intended  as  a  rival  to 
courses  given  in  professional  Normal  Schools.  So  much  is  in- 
troduced to  partially  meet  a  pressing  demand.  Yet,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  liberal  amount  of  Academic  training 
contained  in  it,  especially  the  Scientific  assisted  by  the  use  of 
ample  equipment  in  the  way  of  laboratories  of  various  kinds,  it 
is  believed  that  the  graduate  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ins:  with  a  reasonable  decree  of  assurance  of  success. 


ENGLISH   AND  LATIN. 


F.  F.  Barker.  Professor. 


English. — In  the  Sub-Freshman  year  Lockwood's  Lessons 
in  English  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  following  authors  also 
are  studied:  First  term,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving). 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Lowell) ;  second  term,  Gulliver's  Voy- 
age to  Lilliput  (Swift),  Golden  Legend — Part  I.  (Longfellow); 
third  term,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  (Addison) ,  Golden 
Legend — Part  II.     lrive  recitations  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  study  of  rhetoric  is  continued. 
No  text-book  is  used;  but  common  errors  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  are  noted  and  informally  discussed  as  they  come  up  in 
the  students'  themes.     A  careful  study  is  made  also  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  works:  First  term,  Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe),  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  (Bryon) ;  second  term,  Hero  as  a  Prophet  (Carlyle), 
Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith) ;  third  term,  Warren  Hastings 
(Macaulay),  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (Longfellow).  Five 
recitations  a  week. 

The  wTork  during  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years 
consists  of  weekly  themes  and  the  following  parallel  reading: 
Sophomore  year,  Silas  Marner  (Eliot) .  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  (Gray),  In  Memoriam  (Tennyson);  Junior  year, 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  (Milton),  Essay  on  John  Milton 
(Macaulay),  Words  of  Lincoln;  Senior  year,  Spectator  (Ad- 
dison), Culture  and  Anarchy  (Arnold),  Study  of  Words 
(Trench).  One  recitation  a  week;  except  in  the  last  term  of 
the  Senior   year,  when  the   class   meets   three  times  a  week. 

Theme-writing  is  made  the  central  feature  of  the  course  in 
English.  Students  are  expected  also  to  do  satisfactory  written 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  College. 

English  Literature.— A  full  year's  course  is  offered  in 
this  work,  as  an  elective  for  Juniors.  The  authors  studied  next 
year  will  be  as  follows:  First  term,  Shakespeare — Two  plays; 
second  term,  Homer's  Epic — in  a  translated  form;  third  term, 
Tennyson — Idylls  of  the  King.  The  work  in  English  Lit- 
erature may  be  continued  as  an  elective  in  the  Senior  year. 

Latin. — A  two  years'  course  is  offered,  as  an  elective  in  the 
place  of  Spanish  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  In 
the  Freshman  year  Heatley's  Graded im  is  used  as  a  text-book, 
and  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  common  inflected 
forms.  In  the  Sophomore  Year  Lhomond's  Viri  Rotnac  is 
read,  and  the  wTork  in  grammar  continued.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  points  of  relation,  both  etymological  and 
grammatical,  between  the  English  language  and  the  Latin; 
also  to  questions  of  classical  mythology  and  Roman  history. 
The  Roman  pronunciation  is  followed. 
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SPANISH. 

Ida  M.  Jones,  Professor. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  courses  of  study,  Spanish  is  op- 
tional with  Latin  in  all  the  courses  throughout  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years;  and  in  the  Junior  year  in  the  Scientific 
course,  it  is  optional  with  higher  mathematics  and  English 
literature. 

Situated,  as  this  College  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  with  Spanish  in  common  use  among  the  majority 
of  our  people,  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  this  language  is  certainly  excellent,  and 
should  be  improved  by  all  who  expect  to  enter  upon  any  field 
of  labor  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

In  the  time  alloted  to  this  study,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language  may  be  obtained. 

The  elements  of  the  language  are  acquired  by  the  study  of 
De  Torno's  Combined  Method  with  Worman's  First  and  Second 
Books.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  will  be  given  twice  a 
week  with  additional  work  in  dictation. 

The  work  in  the  Sophomore  year  will  consist  of  the  study 
of  Matzke  Readings,  followed  by  compositions,  oral  and 
written  translations  of  English  selections,  Spanish  idioms,  and 
the  study  of  Knapp's  Grammar. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  students  will  be  required  to  do  pri- 
vate reading  from  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Moratin,  and  others. 
Translations  of  Moratin's  comedy,  El  si  de  las  Ninas,  selections 
from  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  the  writing  of  business  letters, 
and  the  study  of  Spanish  literature,  will  be  included  in  this 
work. 

The  following  books  of  reference  are  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dents: Sales'  Grammar,  Becker's  Spanish  Idioms,  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Ellen  F.  Gibson,  Instructor. 
Elocution. — Systematic  instruction  will  be  given  in  reading. 
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particular  attention  being  paid  to  articulation,  inflection,  and 
emphasis.  Voice  culture  will  include  tone  development  and 
projection.  Lessons  in  elocution  will  be  given  four  times  a 
week  during  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  once  ;i  week 
during  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  twice  ;i  week 
during  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Physical  Culture. — The  Physical  culture  will  include  the 
Delsarte  system  of  physical  culture.  Many  forms  of  physical 
culture  are  too  violent  for  girls  and  women,  but  the  Delsarte 
system  is  beneficial  and  suitable  for  everyone.  Instruction  will 
also  be  given  in  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  as  well  as  in 
free  gymnastics.  This  work  is  designed  to  develop  graceful- 
ness of  carriage,  ease  of  appearance  in  public,  and  freedom  of 
movement,  as  well  as  greater  bodily  vigor  and  better  health. 
Lessons  in  physical  culture  wTill  be  given  daily,  during  the 
second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 


MUSIC. 


Mrs.   Laura  Frengeu.  Instructor. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  all  students  who 
desire  to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  are  able  to  do 
so  in  a  department  distinct  from  the  College  as  to  the  payment 
of  fees,  but  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Faculty  may 
make  Instrumental  music  will  be  confined  to  the  piano  and 
organ.  Fees  for  music  will  be  about  what  are  usually  paid  in 
good  schools. 

STENOGRAPHY  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  E.  Lester,  Instructor. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  the  above  department  is  maintained  in  the  College. 
To  avoid  interference  with  the  regular    college    work,  the  work 
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of  this  department  is  kept  distinct,  with  certain  requirements 
and  a  definite  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Students  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  have  completed  the  work  required  to 
enter  the  Sub-Freshman  class,  or  its  equivalent.  Graduates  of 
any  commissioned  high  school  in  the  Territory  will  be  admitted 
without  examination.  All  other  applicants  will  be  examined, 
unless  able  to  show  that  they  have  completed  the  required 
work. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  devote  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  unless  they  can  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  that  they  have  completed  the 
additional  studies  required  in  the  course.  Students  in  this 
course  enjoy  the  same  library  privileges  as  the  College  students. 
The  Course  of  Study  is  as  follows: 


COURSE   OF    STUDY. 


1st  Term. 


2nd  Term. 


3rd  Term. 


English  

Stenography  

Spelling 

Spanish,  optional 


English 

Stenography.     . . . 

Spelling 

Spanish,  optional 


English ..  ..5 

Stenography     5 

Spelling      .  5 

Spanish ,  optional  5 


PRACTICE—  Stenography,  each  term,  5. 
Typewriting,  each  term,  5. 


(Note. -The  figures  denote  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
recitation  and  practice.) 

The  principal  object  of  this  course  is  to  thoroughly  qualify 
the  student  to  become  a  competent  shorthand  and  typewriting- 
amanuensis,  able  to  accept  a  position  upon  the  completion  of 
the  course.  To  this  end  a  large  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  stenography  and  typewriting.  The  remaining  studies  of  llie 
course  are  such  as  to  strengthen  the  student  in  those  subjects 
which  are  necessary  to  the  competent  stenographer. 

Shorthand. — Graham's  Standard  Phonography  is  the  system 
taught,  the  text  book  being  Graham's  Hand  Book,  supplemented 
by  work  in  the  1st  and  2nd  Readers  and  Inter-column  Reporting 
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Book.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  elementary  work,— a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  principles  of  shorthand;  the  2nd  term,  to  the 
intermediate  grade, — covering  word-signs  and  outline  drill;  and 
the  third  term  to  the  advanced  grade  in  which  attention  is  con- 
fined largely  to  business  and  other  dictation. 

Typewriting. — The  work  outlined  in  typewriting  includes 
fingering,  touch,  copying,  letter  writing,  legal  and  commercial 
forms,  spelling  and  punctuation,  writing  from  dictation,  me- 
chanism and  care  of  the  machine,  speed  exercises,  and  tran- 
scription from  shorthand  notes.  A  complete  text  book,— Tor- 
rey's  Practical  Typewriting,— is  studied  in  connection  there- 
with. Work  absolutely  free  from  errors  is  insisted  on  through- 
out. The  department  is  equipped  with  1  New  Model  No.  7 
Remington  machine,  5  No.  6  Remingtons,  1  No.  2  Remington, 
and  one  New  Model  Smith  Premier.  Opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  students  for  practice  on  both  single  and  double  key- 
board machines. 

English. — A  good  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  best 
English  is  a  necessity  to  the  student  in  shorthand;  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  his  stenographic  acquirements  rest. 
The  English  work  required  in  the  course  is  the  regular  class 
work  of  the  Sub-Freshman  Class.  Students  of  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced standing  in  English,  or  who  have  already  completed  the 
Sub-Freshman  English  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  to 
take  the  regular  Freshman  Class  English. 

Spanish. — A  strong  and  commendable  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  provision  made  for  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language 
throughout  the  year.  There  exists  a  strong  and  growing  de- 
mand for  Spanish  speaking  stenographers  which  has  never  been 
adequately  met;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  five  years  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  conditions  provided  by  this  course 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fitting  English-Spanish  steno- 
graphers for  active  positions.  The  advantages  here  offered  are.  in- 
deed, almost  unique.  The  calls  upon  this  College  for  competent 
Spanish  and  English  stenographers  during  the  past  few  years 
far  exceed  the  supply;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
demand  for  such    is   practically  unlimited.     Although    this  de- 
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mand  lias  come  principally  from  Mexico,  it  exists  also  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  in  Spanish  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  fit  the 
student  for  commercial  work,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
Spanish  dictation  is  given . 

No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  pursuing  this  course 
that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  its  completion.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  of  any  student  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  being  able  to  secure  a  position,  and  no  competent 
graduate  of  this  department  has  yet  failed  to  do  so. 

A  Certificate  is  given  to  students  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  and  passing  an  examination,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  to  be  able  to  take  from  dictation  ordinary  business 
letters  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  the 
same  from  notes  correctly  on  the  typewriter  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  25  words  per  minute. 

A  small  charge  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  material 
used  by  the  student  in  his  office  work. 

It  is  important  that  students  entering  this  department 
should  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  who  enters  late  is  able  to  complete  the  year's  work  satis- 
factorily. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R.  Laekin,  Principal. 

Assistants. — Katherine  Doughty.  Ellen  F.  Gibson, 

Geraldine  Combs. 

This  department  occupies  the  lower  fioor  of  the  main  build- 
ing and,  though  under  the  control  of  the  President  and  Fac- 
ulty, is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  departments  in  its  organi- 
zation and  discipline. 

Its  aim  is  to  provide  a  thorough  common  school  education 
which  shall  fit  the  pupil  for  the  duties  of  every  day  life  or  for 
admission  to  the  Sub-Freshman  class  of  this  college.     There  are 
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four  regular  classes  and  one  special  class,  each  in  charge  of  a 
competent  teacher.  The  special  class  is  designed  to  meel  the 
needs  of  those  persons  of  somewhat  mature  age  who.  through 
lack  of  early  opportunities,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  regular 
preparatory  or  collegiate  classes;  and  those  foreigners  whose 
educational  qualifications,  except  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  would  admit  them  to  a  regular  prepara- 
tory or  collegiate  class.  The  course  of  study  for  this  class 
cannot  be  definitely  outlined.  Each  pupil,  however,  will  he 
prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  to  enter  a  regular  class,  and 
tentative  promotions  will  be  made  at  any  time  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

For  admission  to  the  special  class  candidates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  or  must  possess  all  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  regular  class  except  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  English  language. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  regular  (D)  class  of  this  de- 
partment candidates  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
completed  work  as  follows: — 

1.  Arithmetic, — an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Common  Fractions  (p.  47); 
2.  Language, — an  elementary  knowledge  of  punctuation, 
capitalization,  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  simple  sentence;  3. 
Geography, — an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by  Mauray's 
Elementary  Geography;  4.  Reading, — an  equivalent  of  the 
work  covered  by  McGuffey's  Third  Reader;  5.  Spelling  and 
Writing, — an  elementary  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

For  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  candidates  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  of  grades 
below  the  class  they  seek  to  enter. 

Strict  adherence  to  these  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

Freehand  drawing  and  designing  and  clay  modeling  will 
be  taught  in  all  the  classes  and  some  informal  work  will  be  done 
in  vocal  music. 
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Preparatory  Department — course  of  study. 


-A.- 

Algebra. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 
^Physiology. 
*Civics . 
*Arithmetic. 
^Physical  Geography . 

Drawing,  Modeling,  &c. 

-C- 
Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Drawing,  Modeling,  &c. 

*  \  year  each. 


-B- 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

U.  S.  History. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Drawing,  Modeling,  &c. 

-D.- 

Arithmetic. 

Language. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Drawing,  Modeling.  &c 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 


COLUHBIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  was  organized  October  25.  1891,  under  the 
name  of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian, 
and  under  this  name  the  society  has  made  steady  and  prosperous 
growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-95  only  men  were  ad- 
mitted as  members,  but  since  that  time  the  women  have  had  equal 
membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote 
and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary  and 
musical  work  by  discussions,  papers,  debates,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the  committee  on 
program  may  prescribe.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
society  are  that  applicants  must  be  students  of  good  standing  in 
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the  College  and  must   pay  an  entrance  fee  of   one  dollar.     Dues 

of   fifty  cents   must  be    paid    each   succeeding   term.     Regular 
meetings  are  held  each  week. 

OFFICERS  . 

E.  J.  Coe President. 

Helen  Macgregor Vice  President 

Ethel  Peet Rec.  Secretary. 

B .  Freeman Cor.  Secretary. 

Maude  E.  McFie  [ Treasurer. 

Tudie  Bailey Librarian. 

W.  C.  Meeker Critic. 

A.  Sanchez Vice  Critic. 

M.  Steele Marshal. 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by 
the  Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  was  founded  in  February. 
1893,  and  has  been  published  regularly  since  that  time  Six 
excellent  Commencement  numbers  have  been  issued.  It  is  an 
eight  to  twelve  page  journal  and  contains  contributions  from 
students,  besides  the  matter  usually  found  in  college  publica- 
tions. It  is  issued  monthly  during  the  college  year,  and  has  a 
good  circulation  throughout  the  Territory,  and  one  which  is 
constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  consider- 
bly  since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  valued 
by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep  them  in 
close  touch  with  the  institution  and  with  their  college  friends. 

Except  for  the  commencement  number,  the  Collegian  is 
self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect  of  being  a  successful 
journal  It  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  future  as  the 
support  may  warrant.  All  work  in  connection  with  its  publi- 
cation is  entirely  gratuitous.  The  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  a  year. 

W.  E.  Holt Editor-in-Chief. 

Chas.  Post Business  Manager. 

Maud  McFie    I  t™«i  t^  r+ 

C.  Thompson     s Local  Editors. 
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H.  J.  Hubbard Athletic  Editor. 

E.  J.  Coe Personal  Editor. 

W.  C.  Meeker Social  Editor. 

Helen  Macgregor Exchange  Editor. 


P.  S.  &  W.  E. 


This  society  was  organized  by  some  Freshman  girls  in  189(1 
P.  S.  &  W.  E.  is  the  name  by  which  the  society  is  known;  the 
real  name  being  one  of  the  secrets.  It  is  purely  literary,  and 
the  weekly  meetings  are  devoted  to  sketches  of  historical  char- 
acters, current  events,  debates,  book  reviews,  and  essays.  Also 
much  original  work,  such  as  story  writing  and  impromptu 
speaking,  is  done.  Once  a  month  open  meetings  are  held.  The 
attendance  increases  with  every  meeting.  The  entertainments 
given  last  year  by  the  society  were  always  a  success,  both 
financially  and  socially.  The  membership  has  increased  some- 
what since  the  organization,  and  is  not  limited  now  to  the  Col- 
lege proper. 

The  society  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  three 
years,  and,  though  small,  has  made  for  itself  a  firm  standing  in 
College  circles.     The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Minnie  Newberry President. 

Marie  Macgregor Vice  President. 

Annie  Freeman Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mary  Wickham Critic. 

Maud  McFie Marshal. 

1.  Marie  Macgregor,  j 

2.  Maud  McFie,  >  Literary  Committee. 

3.  Vivette  Davis.         \ 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Athletic  Association  was  organized    in    October.  1893, 
and  since  that  time  its  growth  has  more    than   kept  pace    with 
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that  of  the  College  at  large.  All  the  athletics  in  the  institution  are 
under  the  control  of  this  Association.  So  far,  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  tennis  have  been  the  principal  sports.  Aside 
from  these,  there  is  an  annual  Field  Day,  when  gold  medals  are 
awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  different  events.  As  yet  a 
gymnasium  has  not  been  provided,  but  the  erection  of  one  is  under 
consideration.     The  officers  for  1898-99  are  as  follows: 

E.  J.  Coe President. 

C  Thompson Rec.  Secretary. 

Vivette  Davis Treasurer. 

W.  E.  Holt Mg'r  Football. 

E.  J.  Coe Mg'r  Tennis. 

Bert  Stephens Mg'r  Boys'  Field  Day. 

Tudie  Bailey Mg'r  Girls'  Field  Day. 

H.  J.  Hubbard Mg'r  Gymnasium. 

C.  Thompson Mg'r  Baseball. 

Tudie  Bailey Mg'r   Basketball. 

Executive  Board: — E.  J.  Coe,  C.  Thompson,  Vivette  Davis, 
W.  E.  Holt,  Bert  Stephens,  D.  J.  Cravens,  H.  J.  Hubbard, 
and  Morgan  Llewellyn. 


ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  March,  1899.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  the  promotion  of  oratorical  interests  in  this  college.  The 
Association  will  hold  one  regular  oratorical  contest  each  year, 
and  the  successful  competitor  will  be  the  A.  &  M.  College 
representative  in  the  territorial  contest. 

The  officers  for  1898-99  are  as  follows: — 

President W.  E.  Holt. 

Vice-President E.J.   Coe. 

Rec.  Secretary Nora  Newberry. 

Cor.  Secretary Chas.  Post. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a 
great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory  with 
its  purpose  and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now  equal  to 
those  of  similar  colleges  in  most  of  the  older  states.  Students 
can  now  get  a  practical  education  here  in  any  line  they  may  de- 
siie.  New  schools  generally  make  greater  efforts  than  the  older 
ones,  and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are 
often  superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  Territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We 
ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we 
believe  if  they  will  do  so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage, 
and  that  our  people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their 
appreciation  of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Ter- 
ritory here  dispensed.  We  know  it  is  better  fitted  to  do  good 
work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our  people. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las  Cruces, 
and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then  report  to 
the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding  place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and  those 
desiring  re-examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for  this 
work. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  lent.  Students  are  required  to 
deposit  $2.50  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper   care    of   college 
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property  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  borrowed.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  withdraws,  this  deposit  is 
returned  unless  damage  has  been  done  to  the  books  or  other 
college  property.  When  this  is  the  case  the  damage  is  assessed 
against  the  student,  and  any  balance  remaining  of  his  deposit 
is  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  with  students  who  are  noto- 
riously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase  their 
books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving  school  and 
they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  private  library, 
which  every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

STATIONARY. 

As  the  college  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students,  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line  of 
articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are  sold  to 
students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

FEES. 

Entrance  fee,  each  year,  for  all  students 15.00 

Deposit  fee         "         "  "  "  2.50 

Students   in  Chemistry,  deposit 5.00 

Students  in  Engineering,  deposit 5.00 

Students  using  horse  stalls,  per   term 25 

Students  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  per  term.  8.50 

BOAEDING. 

Although  the  College,  as  such,  can  do  nothing  toward  furn- 
ishing board  and  rooms  for  men,  the  accommodations  for  all 
classes  of  students  are  becoming  quite  varied  and  ample.  The 
College  has  attracted  to  its  immediate  vicinity  private  families, 
many  of  whom  accommodate  some  students  with  board.  The 
price  for  board,  room,  lights,  etc.,  in  families  varies  from  $16  to 
$20  per  month;  table  board  in  families  about  $15  per  month. 
Not  far  from  the  College  campus  are  cottages  for  rent.  These 
are  usually  occupied  by  families  who  have  moved  in  and  taken 
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up  temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
children.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  boarding 
problem. 

A  boarding  club  for  young  men — a  private  enterprise, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Post,  address,  Mesilla  Park, — has 
been  established.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 
The  buildings  are  sufficient  to  room  and  board  about  thirty 
students.  Table  board  is  also  furnished  to  some  who  do  not  room 
in  the  building.  So  far  as  expenses  are  concerned,  it  is  conducted 
on  the  co-operative  plan.  Rooms  are  furnished  with  study-tables, 
but  students  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  bed  steads  or  cots, 
bedding,  towels,  etc.  The  food  is  abundant,  healthful,  and  well- 
served.  The  cost  to  each  boarder  during  the  past  year  has 
averaged  about  $11.00  per  month. 

Near  the  College  campus  are  two  private  boarding  houses, 
which  furnish   good  accommodations   at   reasonable  prices. 

girls'  dormitory. 

The  Girls'  Dormitory,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will 
accommodate  about  thirty  students.  The  price  of  board  per 
calendar  month,  with  room,  light,  heat,  and  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  $15,  payable  in  advance 
on  the  first  of  each  month.  The  rooms  are  comfortably 
furnished,  but  each  student  must  provide  comforts,  blankets, 
sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  ring,  and  two  laun- 
dry bags.  The  student's  name  must  be  plainly  marked  on  all 
the  pieces. 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  in  charge  of  the  matron. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  matron. 

ESTIMATE    OF    NECESSARY    EXPENSES. 

Various  College  incidentals  about $     7.50 

Nine  month's  board  and  lodging  @  $15.00 135.00 

Laundry,  per  month @   1.00 9.00 

$151.50 
To   this  must   be  added    traveling  expenses    and    "pocket 
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money."     The  demands  for  the  latter  are  few,  and  these  should 
be  gratified  with  care. 

PAID    LABOR. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by  stu- 
dents; and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather  than 
to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing  so  have 
had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  position.  The 
College  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all  students  who 
wTish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's  time  is  needed 
chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.-  Still,  many  worthy 
and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
penses by  labor.  Preference  is  given  to  those  who  are  most 
trustworthy  and  meritorious,  and  who  are  regular  and  punctual 
in  attendance,  and  correct  in  deportment.  This  labor  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hour;  but  the  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  any  student 
may  do. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  here  offered,  should  be  made  to  realize  that  to 
forfeit  these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them. 

The  faculty  assumes  that  by  signing  his  entrance  blank  the 
student  agrees  to  obey  the  rules  governing  the  institution  and 
he  is  thereafter  held  responsible  for  such  obedience. 

If,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  influence  of  any  student  is  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismis- 
sal will  follow.     The  following  are  strictly  forbidden:  — 

1. — The  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and 
the  frequenting  of  questionable  resorts. 
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2. — The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  or  about  the  college 
buildings. 

3. — All  indecent  behavior  and  profane  language. 

RELIGION  . 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teachings  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college. 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting  the 
church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  following 
churches  every  Sunday:  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist; 
and  occasional  services  are  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians. 
At  the  Presbyterian  church  are  held  meetings  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist 
church  is  connected  the  Epworth  League.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  College  is  about  a  year  old  now, 
and  has,  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which 
was  organized  a  little  later,  made  encouraging  progress.  These 
Associations  are  wholly  voluntary  and  aside  from  College 
curriculum.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  College  building 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  are  joint  once  a  month.  Bliss 
Freeman  and  Miss  Hattie  Hooker  are  the  respective  presidents 
of  the  Associations. 

HOW  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  COLLEGE. 

If  students  have  occasion  to  withdraw  from  the  College, 
they  should  call  on  the  President  and  make  their  arrangements 
with  him.  He  will  see  that  their  accounts  are  properly  ad- 
justed, that  proper  records  are  made  of  their  work,  and  that  any 
money  due  from  their  credit  deposit  is  refunded. 

Students  ioho  leave  without  having  satisfactorily  adjusted 
all  these  matters  will  not  be  entitled  to  an  honorable  dismissal. 

EXAMINATION  AND  STANDING. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  In  order 
to  pass,  students  must  make  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  each  sub- 
ject.    Failing   to   make  this  grade,  students  must  report  for  re- 
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examination  on  the  day  specified;  failing  then,  they  must    take 
the  subject  with  a  subsequent  class. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance. They  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  College  in  term 
time  without  a  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the  President  or 
Faculty.  Temporary  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  by  the 
President. 


HATERIAL  EQUIPHENT. 


THE    MAIN    BUILDING. 

The  main  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement.  It  is  trimmed  with  stone  and  has  a  very  heavy 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  built,  nicely  finished,  and  cost 
about  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  library  and  President's 
office,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second 
floor,  besides  several  class  rooms,  is  McFie  Hall,  which  is  used 
for  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  similar  purposes,  and  will  seat 
a  large  audience. 

The  library  and  reading  room  is  large  and  conveniently 
furnished.  The  library  contains  about  4,000  bound  volumes, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  pamphlets.  These  works  include 
good  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  etc.,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  general  literature  of  the  best  class,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  scientific  works  used  by  the  special  departments. 

The  following  periodicals  are  either  on  the  desks  of  the 
reading  room,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  special  departments,  and 
are  accessible  to  students: — 

American  Florist,  American  Agriculturist.  American  Chemi- 
cal Journal  Analyist,  American  Machinest,  American  Naturalist, 
Business,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Botanical  Gazette, 
Catholic    World,    Chemical    News,      Century,      Cosmopolitan. 
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Canadian  Entomologist,  Cassier'  sMagazine,  Engineering  News, 
Entomological  News,  Educational  Review,  Erythea,  Electrical 
World,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Field  and  Farm 
(Denver),  Forum,  Foundry,  Gardening,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Harper's  Round  Table,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Inde- 
pendent, Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  Journal  London 
Chemical  Society,  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies, 
Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  New  York  Entomological 
Society,  Kew  Bulletin  (Royal  Gardens),  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
(2  copies),  Mathematical  Gazette,  McClure's  Magazine,  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press,  North  American  Review,  Outlook,  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  Phonagraphic  World,  Psyche,  Popular  Astronomy, 
Public  Opinion,  Rural  New  Yorker,  Review  of  Reviews,  Scien- 
tific American,  Scientific  American  Supplement,  Science, 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Success,  Transactions  American  En- 
tomological Society,  Werner's  Voice  Magazine,  Youths'  Com- 
panion, New  York  Herald,  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  following  newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by 
the  publishers: 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  (College  Paper). 

The  Las  Cruces  Democrat. 

The  Rio  Grande  Republican. 

The  Dona  Ana  County  Republican. 

The  Socorro  Chieftain. 

The  Eddy  Current. 

The,Roswell  Register. 

The  Roswell  Record. 

The  Farmington  Times. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

The  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 

Students  have  access  also  to  the  numerous  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  which  are  kindly  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  the  Experiment  Station  Library  in  exchange  for  the 
Station  Bulletins. 

SCIENCE    HALL. 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  building.     It  contains   eleven   large   rooms, 
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and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large  hall  ways.  The  lower  floor 
is  used  by  the  chemical  department,  while  the  upper  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  entomology, 
geology.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  new  furniture  specially 
adapted  for  their  several  purposes,  and  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the  different  departments. 
In  this  building  the  classes  in  zoological,  geology,  botany, 
chemistry,  and  assaying,  are  taught,  and  the  station  work  in 
chemistry  and  biology  is  carried  on. 

ENGINEERING    BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  blacksmithing,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a  40 
horse  power  steam  plant.  These  buildings  are  well  equipped 
for  Engineering  work. 

GIRLS1    DORMITORY. 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College  Farm.  It 
contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  reception  room, 
kitchen,  etc,  and  upstairs  are  eleven  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
sleeping  rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About  thirty  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  building. 

OTHER    BUILDINGS. 

Back  of  the  Main  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  professors. 
The  charge  for  their  use  is  25  cents  a  term,  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  clean  and  in  order. 

Below  the  Main  building  is  a  pump  house  with  engine  and 
all  other  necessary  machinery  for  -pumping  water  from  a  system 
of  six  driven  wells  for  the  irrigation  of  the  campus,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  ditches  which  irrigate  the  farm  land. 
This  plant  cost  about  $2,500. 

An  adobe  Farm  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  Greenhouse  and 
the  sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  are 
located  near  the  Farm  building. 
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*  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

Frederic  W.  Sanders,  Professor. 

Political  Economy. — During  the  year  1899-1900  one  course 
will  be  given  in  this  subject,  an  exposition  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  economics.  Davenport's  "Outlines  of  Economic 
Theory"  will  be  the  hand-book  used,  and  the  subject  will  be  de- 
veloped, in  the  main,  by  means  of  assigned  readings  and  oral 
discussions.  Collateral  reading  on  special  topics  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  several  members  of  the  class,  upon  which  they 
will  be  required  to  report. 

Political  Science. — Two  courses  in  political  science  will  be 
given,  in  which  the  same  general  method  will  be  followed  as  in 
the  course  in  political  economy:  assigned  readings,  recitations 
and  discussions,  oral  and  written,  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  and 
collateral  reading  and  oral  and  written  reports  upon  special 
topics  by  the  members  severally.  In  the  first  coarse,  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  development  of  government,  Woodrow 
Wilson's  "  The  State "  will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  In  the 
second  course,  constitutional  law  in  the  United  States,  Cooley's 
"  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  "  will  probably  be 
retained  as  a  guide  book. 


ALUMNI 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 

President.  Oscar  C.  Snow,  '94. 
First  Vice-President,  Alfred  M.  Holt,  '96. 
Second  Vice-President,  Fabian  Garcia,  '94. 
Secretary,  Joseph  F.  Bennett,  '97. 
Treasurer,  Elgin  B.  Holt,  '97. 

Class  of  1894. 
Oscar  C.  Snow,  B.  S.;  Ranchman,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
Fabian   Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant    in   Agriculture,    N.  Mex. 
College  of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

*This  outline  of  work  came  to  hand  too  late    for  insertion    among    the    other   depart- 
ments of  instruction. 
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R.  R.  Larkin,  B.  S.,  Prin.  Preparatory  Dept.,  N.  Mex.  Col- 
lege of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Lemuel  C.  McGrath,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Lordsburg,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Guy  Herbert  (nee  Williams),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Tu- 
larosa,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1895. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Rhodes  (nee  Casad),  B.  S.,  Housewife, 
El  Oro,  D.  F.,  Mex. 

Class  of  1896. 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist,  N.  Mex.  College 
of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Mae  Gilmore,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Albert  H.  Peterson,  B.  S.,  Draughtsman,  Compania  In- 
dustrial Mexicana,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  B.  S.,  with  American  Mining  Co.,  El 
Oro,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1897. 

Elgin  B.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  N.  M. 

Arthur  E.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Business  Mgr.  ''Sacramento 
Chief,"  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

Joseph  F.  Bennett,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping, 
N.  Mex.  College  of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1898. 

Edwin  E.  Casey.  B.  S.,  U.  S.  V.— Deceased  1898. 

Iva  R.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Prin.  Las  Cruces  Public  Schools,  Las 
Cruces,  N.  M. 

William  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  Law  Student,  with  S.  B. 
Gillette,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Duval  G.  Cravens,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Engineering  Dept.  N. 
Mex.  College  of  A.  &  M.  A.,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Stanley,  B.  S.,  Law  Student,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Charles  E.  Meade.  B.  S.,  Supt.  Aztec  Sub-station,  Aztec, 
N.  M. 

George  M.  Williams.  B.  S.,  Student,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal, 

Lottie  Sweet,  B.  S.,  Student,  Central  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATES. 

Bennett,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr.,  B.  S.,. . . .  Mesilla  Park. 
Cravens,  Du  Val  Garland,  B.  S.,..  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Parrott,  Percy  John,  B.  S., Lawrence,  Kan. 

SENIORS. 

Coe,  Edward  James, Fort   Stanton. 

Holt,  Walter  Edwin, Las  Cruces. 

Tinsley,  John  Dabney. Mesilla   Park. 

JUNIORS. 

Meeker,  William  Cory, Clifton,  Ariz. 

Post,  Charles  L., Mesilla  Park. 

SOPHOMORES. 

Coleman,  Elizabeth, Mesilla  Park. 

Davis,  Vivette, El  Paso,  Tex. 

French,  Fannie, Las  Cruces. 

Hubbard,  Harry  Jenkins, Clint,  Tex. 

Macgregor,  James  Stanislaus. Mesilla  Park. 

McFie,  Maud  Eliza,* Santa  Fe. 

Newberry,  Minnie  W., Mesilla  Park. 

Newberry,  Nora, Mesilla  Park. 

Sanchez,  Alfredo  M., Mesilla. 

Steel,  Matthew, Las  Cruces. 

Thompson,  Cayetano, Georgetown. 

Wallace,  Lunah  Ward, Alamogordo. 

Wickham,  Mary  C, Socorro. 

FRESHMEN. 

Freeman,  Bliss, Anthony. 

*  Conditioned. 
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Knouse,  Hattie  Mabel, Tularbsa. 

Loomis,  Ralph  W., El  Paso,  Tex. 

May,  Ormeda, . .  . Las  Cruces. 

McCoach,  Minerva  Mae, San  Marcial. 

Mott,  Rowena, Las  Cruces. 

Stephens,  Bert, Pomeroy,  Wash. 

Stinnett,  Russell  Tamah, Bells,  Va. 

SUB-FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

Ames,  Henry  P., Las  duces. 

Baird,  Wallace  W., Las  Cruces. 

Coleman,  Ruth, Mesilla  Park. 

Carrera,  Regina, Las  Cruces. 

Danburg,  Walter  M., Las  Cruces. 

Ford,  Fannie, Las  Cruces. 

Foster,  Florence, Las  Cruces. 

Freeman,  Annie  May, Anthony. 

Hooker,  Hattie, Silver  City. 

Isaacks,  Mamie  Caledonia, Las  Cruces. 

Kremis,  Edith  Josephine, San  Marcial. 

Lowe,  Lawson  David, Las  Cruces. 

Luchini,  Benjamine  A., Hatch. 

Metcalfe,  Robert  James Silver  City. 

Metcalfe,  Orrick   Baylor, Silver  City. 

Mead,  Victor  V., Mesilla  Park. 

Nabours,  Benjamine  F., White  Oaks. 

Poe,  Oscar  L., Mesilla  Park. 

Scoggins,  Mattie  Ona, Las  Cruces. 

Snow,  Carl. Victoria, 

Trujillo,  Villialdo  <x., Fairview. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS. 

Bailey,  Tudie, Mesilla. 

Baird.  Nancy  Cecilia Las  Cruces. 

Barber,  Charles  Melvin, La  Porte,  Ind. 

Brannigan,  Ella  May, Sharon  Creek,  Ohio. 

Ford,  Pinkie, Las  Cruces. 
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Llewellyn,  Morgan, Las  Cruces. 

Macgregor,  Marie  Justina, Mesilla  Park. 

Metcalfe,  Mary  T., Silver  City. 

Newberry,  Lillie  Maud, Mesilla  Park. 

Peet,  Ethel  N., Monticello,  Ind. 

Sw^eet,   Alma, Mesilla  Park. 

Winter,  Edward  Ernest, El  Paso,  Tex. 

Tafoya,  Teofllo, Las  Cruces. 


BUSINESS  STUDENTS. 


STENOGRAPHY    AND    TYPEWRITING. 

Bryan,  Joseph  M., . Las  Cruces. 

Etheridge,  Ollie,   Montell,  Tex. 

Etheridge,  Annie  L., Clint,  Tex. 

Etheridge,  Ralph  Waldo   Emerson, Clint,  Tex. 

Ford,  Pinkie, Las  Cruces. 

Gonzales,  Pablo, Las  Cruces. 

G-reenwald,  Joseph  E., Socorro. 

Jutten,  Llewellyn  W., Fall   River,  Mass. 

Roualt,  Jr.,  Theodore, Las  Cruces. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Bean,  Albert  S., Van  Horn,  Tex. 

Clark,  Frank  P El  Paso,  Tex. 

Codlin.  Fred Springer. 

Corbett,  Bert, Springer. 

Elam,  Robert  C.,. Clint,  Tex. 

Espy,  Joe, Van  Horn,  Tex. 

Etheridge,  R.  W.  E., Clint,  Tex. 

Gooch,  L.  C, O.  K.,  Ky. 

Greenwald,  Jos.  E., Socorro. 

*  Left  before  close  of  the  year  to  accept  position. 
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Hegan,  Maggie Organ. 

Helm,  Zell, El  Paso,  Tex. 

Keezer,  Avery, Las  Cruces. 

Keezer,  Roy  V., Las  Cruces. 

McLachlen,  Malcomb, El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mossmaii,  Walter  O, Mesilla  Park. 

Reid,  Rufus, San  Antonio. 

Reush,  Guy  F., Earlham. 

Lewis,  Stanley, Van  Horn,  Tex. 

Talle,  Otie  A., Springer. 


PREPARATORY  STUDENTS. 


A  CLASS. 

Breece,  Florence, Mesilla  Park. 

Breece,  Clara  Olivia, Mesilla  Park. 

Casey,  Clara   Lillice, Las  Cruces . 

Chase,  Mae  Bell,    Chicago,  111. 

Ford,  Armiee, Las  Cruces. 

Fielder,  Herbert  Austin, Silver  City. 

Goodin,  Burr, Mesilla  Park. 

Garrett,  Dudley  Poe. Las  Cruces. 

Isaacks,  Willie  Fredrick, Las  Cruces. 

Llewellyn,  Gladys, Las  Cruces. 

Llewellyn,  Frances, Las  Cruces. 

Lee,  Donnie, Las  Cruces. 

Mead.  Herbert  Henry, Mesilla  Park. 

Mordy,  Grace  McLean, Mesilla  Park. 

Mordy,  Josephine  Gardner Mesilla  Park. 

Newman,  Robt.  E.  L., El  Paso,  Tex. 

Newcomb,  Bessie  Read, Las  Cruces. 

Newberry.    Henry   Clay, Las   Cruces. 
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Neal,  Homer  H.. Mesilla  Park. 

Newton,  Cornelius, Earlham. 

Olinger,    Robert,    Las  Cruces. 

Quintero,  Jose,    Mesilla. 

Ramirez,  Rafael, Mesilla. 

Rouault,  Ernest,    Las  Cruces . 

Schenk,  James  Joseph, Las  Cruces. 

Soto,  Carlos  M . , Las  Cruces. 

Smith,  Mary  Marian, .San  Louis  Potosi,  Mex. 

Sperling,  Florence  Elizabeth, Socorro. 

B    CLASS. 

Ascarate,  Nemecia  V . ,    Las  Cruces. 

Bogardus,  Park  Edmund, Las  Cruces. 

Bull,  Charlie  H., Mesilla. 

Breece,  Lulu    Mae, Mesilla  Park. 

Breece,  Lewis, Mesilla  Park. 

Chavez,  Manuel  R., Mesilla. 

Clark,  Phillip  D.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Freitze,  George, ; Mesilla. 

Falomir,  Ponciano, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Goodin,  Frank, White  Oaks. 

Gatlin,  James  E . , Frisco. 

Hostetter,  Cecil  P., Las  Cruces. 

Hostetter,  Hazel  H.,    Las  Cruces. 

Hammond,  Laura  Virginia. Lazerville.  W.  V. 

Isaacks,  Nancy  Coila, Las  Cruces. 

Kennedy,  John  William, Las  Cruces. 

Lapoint,  William  P., Las  Cruces. 

Lowe,  Joseph,  Las  Cruces. 

Marrufo,  Dolores, Las  Cruces. 

Mead,  Anita  Limerick, Mesilla  Park. 

Nabours,  Bessie  L., White   Oaks. 

Newcomb,  Bessie, Las  Cruces. 

Ochoa,  Jesus, Mesilla. 

Reush,  Claude t Earlham. 
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Schenk,  August Las  Cruces. 

Scoggins,  Beulah, Las  Cruces. 

Schenk,  George  L.,    Las  Cruces. 

Van  Lindt,  Georgia, Mesilla  Park. 

Williams,  Alfred  Stanley, El  Paso,  Tex. 

Williams,  Samuel  H., Tularosa. 

Williams,  \\*illis  Waugh, Tularosa. 

Wakefield.  Rowland  R., Anthony. 

C  CLASS. 

Andres,  Vincent  B., El  Paso,  Tex. 

Breece.  Lawrence,  W., Mesilla  Park. 

Carrera,  Linda,  . . . Las  Cruces. 

Dessaur,  Phillip  Edward Las  Cruces. 

Llewellyn,  Ida  May. Las  Cruces. 

Lohman,  Eugene, Las  Cruces. 

Lucero,  Juan Las  Cruces. 

Ramirez,  Thomas El  Paso,  Tex. 

Sweet.  Jacob  Allen, Mesilla  Park. 

D  CLASS. 

Armijo,  Josephine,  Las  Cruces. 

Buntz,  Frank, Las  Cruces. 

Buntz,  Charlie, Las  Cruces. 

Carrier,  Jose  M., ..Las  Cruces. 

Coleman,  Dan.  R., , .  .  . .  Mesilla  Park. 

Foster,  Ethel. Las  Cruces. 

Falomir,  Ysabel, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Ford,  Alice  Bessie. Las  Cruces. 

Ford,  Lela  Ray, Las  Cruces. 

Goodin,  Browne, Mesilla  Park. 

Heradia,  Concepcion, City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

Hatton.  Thurman Las  Cruces. 

Jackson,  Willie, Las  Cruces. 

Mossman,  Willie  Gertrude, Las  Cruces. 

Mordy,  Jessie, Mesilla  Park. 

Nabours,  Myrtle White  Oaks. 
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Patteson,  Jamie, Las  Cruces. 

Patteson,  Mark, Las  Cruces. 

Patton  Jno.  F., Las  Cruces. 

Poe,  James  Ralph, Mesilla  Park, 

Steel,  James  Alexander, Las  Cruces. 

Van  Lindt,  Cherry, Mesilla  Park. 

White,  Joe  Russell, Las  Cruces. 

Winter,  Wm.  Pelham, El  Paso,  Tex. 

SPECIAL    CLASS. 

Archuleta,  Ysabel, Las  Cruces. 

Ascarate,  Mariano, Janos,  Chih.,  Mex. 

Booth,  William  Lawrence, El  Paso,  Tex. 

Beasley,  Austin, Las  Cruces. 

Boisselier,  Carlos  C, Juarez,  Mex. 

Carrera,  Emile, Las  Cruces. 

Carbajal,  Anastacio, Ysleta,  Tex. 

Chavez,  Epifanio,    Las  Cruces. 

De  la  Pena,  Jose  M., Sta.  Rosalia,  Mex. 

Delgado,  Jose, Chihuahaa,  Mex. 

Encinioz,  Leopoldo,  Garfield. 

Falomir,  Manuel, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Falomir,  Julio,        Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Fountain  Jr.,  Albert  J., Mesilla. 

Flores,  Vicente, Jaurez,  Mex. 

Gonzales,  Jesus, Tortugas. 

Guerra,  Juan, Mesilla. 

Lucero,  Andreas, Mesilla. 

Lucero,  Guadalupe, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Lucero,  Francisco, Las  Cruces. 

Molinar,  Rafael, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Mason,  Fanny, Mesilla. 

Maynez,  Guadalupe, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Marquez,  Manuel, Las  Cruces. 

Reush,  Bernie  C, Earlham. 

Romero,  Baltazar, Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Sampson,  Irving, Las  Cruces. 
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Shields,  Leslie  Bell, Las  Cruces. 

Silva,  Manuel, Hatch. 

Stephenson,  Louis, Janos,  Chili.,  Mex. 

Quintero,  Fernando, Mesilla. 

Van  Lindt,  Elmer, Mesilla  Park. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduates 3 

Seniors 8 

Juniors 2 

Sophomores 13 

Freshmen 8 

Sub-Freshmen 21 

Special  Students 13 

Stenography  and  Typewriting ...     9 

Bookkeeping 19 

Preparatory 125 

216 
Names  repeated 4 

Total  number  of   students 212 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIHENT  STATION. 

BOARD    OF    CONTROL: 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


H.  D.  Bowman,  Las  Cruces,  President. 
P.  H.  Curran,  Las  Cruces,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell. 
A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas. 
Jacinto  Armijo,  Las  Cruces. 

Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Fe,  Ex  Officio. 
Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Santa  Fe,  Ex  Officio. 


STATION  STAFF     i899='oo. 

Frederic  W.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Chemist  and  Vice  Director. 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Entomologist. 

E.  O.  Wooton,  A.  M.,  Botanist. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  Zoologist. 

Charles  A.  Keffer,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Agriculturist. 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S..  Second  Assistant  Chemist. 

Humboldt  Casad,  Assistant  Horticulturist. 

Frank  E.  Lester,  Clerk. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  San  Juan 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Aztec. 

John  S.  Thornhill,  Superintendent  of  Las  Vegas  Branch 
Experiment  Station.  Las  Vegas. 


COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  Hatch  Act,  (see 
page  10)  a  "Department"  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  en- 
dowed, having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments 
of  value  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of 
valuable  information  among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act  of 
February  28,  1889,  which  established  the  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an  Experi- 
ment Station  in  connection  with  the  College.  This  depart- 
ment is  in  successful  operation. 

The  College  Farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  Territory  by 
the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  contains  about  250  acres. 
Nearly  100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Las  Cruces  Community  ditch,  which 
crosses  it.  The  leading  experiments  at  present  being  conducted 
on  the  College  Farm  have  for  their  object  the  determination  of 
irrigation  problems:  the  actual  amount  of  water  used  under 
ordinary  methods  of  farming,  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
the  production  of  crops,  how  far  cultivation  may  be  made  to 
serve  in  the  saving  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  etc.  Experiments  in 
orchard  management  and  extensive  tests  of  grasses  and  forage 
crops  are  being  made. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  section,  the 
departments  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Entomology  are  em- 
ployed in  solving  problems  of  practical  interest  to  the  New 
Mexico  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

The  following  Bulletins  have  been  issued  from  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with 
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an  asterisk,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to   all   persons   in   New 
Mexico  who  apply  for  them: — 

*  No.  1,  April,  1890 — General  Information. 

*  No.  2.  October,  1890— Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimenta- 
tion . 

No.  3,  June,  1891 — Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit. — C.  H.  Tyler  TWnsend. 

No.  4,  March,  1892— Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Shade  Trees, 
Nut-bearing  Trees,  and  Vegatables — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  5,  March,  1892 — Notices  of  Imioortance  Concerning 
Fruit  Insects. — C.  H.  Tyler  Towmsend. 

No.  6,  March,  1892 — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  Textile   Plants,  and  Sorghums.  —A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  7,  June.  1892 — Scale-insects  in  New  Mexico. — C.  H. 
Tyler  Town  send. 

*  No.  8,  November,  1892— Wheat,  Oats.  Barley,  Rye,  Sugar 
Beets,  Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc. — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  9,  May,  1893 — Insectides  and  their  Appliances.— C. 
H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  10.  September.  1893  -Insects  of  1893.— T.  D.  A.  Cock- 
erell. 

*  No.  11.  October.  1893— Notes  on  Canaigre  and  Meteor- 
ological Data.— A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin. 

No.  12,  November,  1893 — The  Value  of  Rio  Grande  Water 
for  the  Purpose  of  Irrigation. — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  13,  New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1.— E.  O.  Wooton. 

No.  14,  Canaigre.     A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  15,  Entomological  Observations  in  1894:  Life  Zones  in 
New  Mexico:  Entomological  Diary  at  Santa  Fe. — T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell. 

No.  1(1  September.  1895— The  Russian  Thistle.— E.  O. 
Wooton. 

No.  17,  December,  1895 — Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and 
Some  New  Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs. — Arthur  Goss. 

No-.  18,  March,  1896 — Some  New  Mexico  Forage  Plants  — 
E.  ().  Wooton. 

*The  edition    of  these  Bulletins  is  exhausted. 
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No.  19,  April.  1896  Reporl  of  the  Entomologist,  (Pari  [.) 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerel! 

No.  20.  December,  1896    Seeds — George  Vestal. 

No.  21,  January,  1897 —Results  of  Experiments  at  San  Juan 
Sub-Station.— H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  2:2.  March,  1897  -Alkali  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Animas 
Valleys. — Arthur  Goss  and  H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  23.  April,  1897— Sugar  Beets.- Cornelius  T.  Jordan. 

*  No.  24,  August,  1897.— Life-Zones  in  New  Mexico.- T. 
D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  25,  February,  1898— Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Codling 
Moth.— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. ' 

No.  26,  June,  1898 — New  Mexico  Sugar  Beets. — Arthur 
Goss. 

No.  27,  June.  1898 — Report  on  Plums — Geo.  Vestal  and 
Fabian  Garcia. 

No.  28,  December,  1898— Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico.  No.  2. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

Branch  experiment  stations  are  located  at  Roswell,  Chaves 
County:  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County;  and  Aztec,  San  Juan 
County.  These  experiment  farms  were  donated  by  the  citizens 
of  their  respective  localities  to  the  Territory.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  provision  was  made  for  their  support, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  prove  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

*The  edition  of  these  Bulletins  is  exhausted. 
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Calendar  for  1900-1901 


September    3  and  4,  1900,  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission  and   re- 
examination of  deficient  students. 
3,  4,  5,        1900,  Marticulation  of  Students. 
"  5  and  6,    1900,  Assignment  of  students  to  classes  and  assignment 

of  work  by  class  instructors. 
"  7,  1900,  Regular  class  work  of  1st  term  begins. 

November  23,  1900,  Recitations  of  1st  term  end. 

"  26,    '•       A.M.  Examination  of  classes  held  first  period  of  the  day. 

"      "       P.  M.  "  "  "  "       2nd       "  "      " 

27,  "       A.  M.  "  "  "  '•      3rd        "  "      " 
"      "       P.   M.               "                  "            "            "       4th        "  "      " 

28,  "       A.  M.  "  "  "  "       5th        "  "      " 

"       "       P.  N.  "  '•  "  "       6th        "  "  Mon- 

days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

29,  1900,  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

30,  1900,  A.  M.    Examination  of  classes  held  Cth  period  of  Tuesdays 

and   Thursdays.  , 
"       "       P.  M  .  Examination  of  classes  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
December     3,    "       Assignment  of  students  to  classes  for  second  term   and 
assignment  of  work  by  class  instructors. 
"  4,    "       Regular  class  work  for  second  term  begins. 

"  22,     "       Christmas  vacation  begins. 

January         6,  1901,  "  "  ends. 

February     22,    "       Washington's  Birthday— holiday. 
March  1,    "       Recitations  of  2nd  term  end. 

4-7,    "       Examinations  for  2nd  term(arranged  as  at  end  of  1st  term) 
11,  1901,  Assignment  of  students  to   class  for  3rd  term  and  assign- 
ment of  work  by  class  instructors. 
"  12,  1901,  Regular  class  work  for  third  term  begins. 

May  3,  1901,  Field  Day. 

"  24,       "     Recitations  for  third  term  end. 

27-29,31,1(01,    Examinations    of  third  term's    work,    and    examina- 
tions for  admission  to  College  ;  Senior  vacation. 
30,  1901,  Memorial  Day-holiday. 
June  2,  1901,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

3,  191)1,  P.  M.,  Address  to  Colombian  Literary  Society. 
"  -!,  1901,  Alumni  meeting. 

5,  1901,  Commencement  Exercises. 


I 


Board  of  Regents 

L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.D.,  President,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
P.  H.  Curran,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Granville  A.  Richardson,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Prisciliano  Moreno,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Advisory  Members 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor  of   New  Mexico,  Santa   Fe, 

N.  N. 
Hon.  Manuel  C.  De  Baca,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  Santa  Fe, 

N.  M. 


Faculty 


Frederic  W.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Po- 
litical and  Economic  Science. 

A.  B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1883;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1892; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1895.  Private  teaching,  business  and  govern- 
mental service,  editorial  work,  and  study  of  law,  1883-87;  Counselor  at  Law,  New 
York,  1887 ;  Law  Practice  in  New  York  and  Tennessee,  1887-91 ;  graduate  student, 
Harvard  University,  1891-92;  ministerial  work,  1892-93;  graduate  student  at  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  assistant  editor  of  "Unity",  1893-95;  University  Fellow 
in  Sociology,  Columbia  University,  1895-96;  University  Extension  Lecturer  in 
Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-97;  Lecturer-elect  in  Sta- 
tistics and  Social  Economics  in  graduate  school  of  University  of  Chicago, 
1897 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  West  Virginia  University,  1897 ;  Assistant 
Professor  of  European  History,  ibid.,  1897— April,  1899;  Professor  of  Eiiropean 
History,  ibid.,  April,  1899— October,  1899;  President  and  Professor  of  Political 
and  Economic  Science  in  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Director  of  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  since  1899. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

B.  S.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1890;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1895.  Summer  Terms  1881  and 
1885,  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. ;  course  in  civil  engineering,  Harvard  University,  summer  term,  1891.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Mathematics,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  1891;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1892;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  ibid.,  since  1898. 

Arthur  Goss,  M.S.,A.C,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Purdue  University,  1888;  A.  C,  ibid.,  1889;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1895.  Assistant  to 
Indiana  State  Chemist,  1888-1892:  Assistant  Chemist,  Indiana  Experiment 
Station  1888-1892;  Assistant  to  Director  Indiana  Weather  Service,  1889-1892:  Re- 
porter on  Soils  and  Ash,  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  189:5 
and  97;  Member  of  Executive  Committee,  A.  O.  A.  C,  1897  and  1600:  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Mew  Mexico  College  of  Agriexilture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  since  18!i2:  Vice  Director. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  since  1895. 

Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

and  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

B.  M.  E.,  Purdue  University,  1888:  M.  E.,  ibid.,  1844:  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Constructive  Engineer,  Sprague  Electrical 
Equipment  Co.,  1888;  graduate  student  and  Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts  De- 
partment, Ptirdixe  University,  1888-89;  Construction  Engineer,  Sprague,  Edison 
and  General  Electric  Cos.,  1889-91:  graduate  student  and  Assistant  in  Electri- 
cal Engineering  Department,  Purdue  University,  1893-94:  General  Engineering 
practice,  1891-9T>:  present  position  since  1895. 
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*T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Educated  at  private  schools  in  England  and  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (Lon- 
don) Medical-School  (18S3-86)  ;  student  at  the  British  Museum,  1890-91;  Curator 
of  Museum,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  1891-93;  Entomologist  New  Mexico  Agricul- 
tural Exper.  Station,  1893;  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1893-96;  Professor  of  Entomology, 
ibid.,  1898-1900. 

Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy. 

Student  at  Friends'  Boarding  School  (now  Earlham  College)  and  Haverford 
College  1851-54;  A.  M.  (honorary),  Earlham  College,  1885.  Principal  Friends' 
Academy,  Carthage,  Indiana,  1854-56;  Principal  Friends'  Academy,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  1856-63;  also  Count}'  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  (about)  1861-63;  Western  Manager  Educational  Department  of  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.,  1863-65;  organized  and  conducted  Hadley's  Normal  Acad- 
emy, Richmond,  Indiana,  1865-68;  Western  Manager  of  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Hadley  Broth- 
ers, Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Chicago,  1868-1877;  representative  of  School 
Books  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1878-1880;  organized  and  conducted  Hadley's 
Classical  Academy,  Indianapolis,  1880-83;  Principal  Friends' Academy,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Indiana,  1885-87;  President  Las  Cruces  College,  N.  M.,  1888-1890;  Presi- 
dent New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1890-94;  Acting 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  1894-97:  present  position  since  1898. 

Elmer  Ottis  Wooton,  A.  M.,  Professor   of    Biology,    and    in 
charge  of  Geology  and  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College  (Richmond,  Ind.),1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1896.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Botany  in  the  College,  and  Chemist  and  Botanist  in  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1892;  student  summer 
school  of  Harvard  University,  1891;  Professor  of  Botany  and  in  charge  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Physics  in  the  College,  and  Botanist  in  the  Experiment  Station,  N. 
M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1892-96;  graduate  student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1896-98;  Professor  of  Botany,  etc.,  and  Botanist  in  the  Experiment 
Station,  since  1898;  Professor  of  Biology,  1900. 

Frederick    F.    Barker,    LL.B.,    Professor   of    Rhetoric    and 
Literature. 

Student  in  France  and  Germany,  1881-84;  LL.  B.,  Cambridge  University  (Eng- 
land), 1891.  Instructor  in  charge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  N.  M.  College 
of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1892-94;  Student  and  business  man  in  Mexico,  1894-98: 
Professor  of  English  and  Latin.  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1898- 
1900;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature,  ibid.,  1900. 

John  Dabney  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Soil  Physics. 

Graduate  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  Va.,  1888;  student  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1888-91;  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1899.  Teacher 
Natural  Sciences  in  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  1891-96:  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Station  Biologist,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  and  Agr. 
Exp.  Station,  1896-98:  in  charge  Soil  and  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Exp. 
♦Resigned. 
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Station,  1898-99;  Professor  of  Zoology  in  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts, 
1899-1900,  and  Soil  Physicist  and  Meteorologist  of  N.  M.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  since 
1899;  Professor  Soil  Physics,  ibid.,  1900. 

Alice  Horning,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  Dean 
of  Women,  and  Matron  of  the  Women's  Hall. 

B.  S.,  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  1882.  Assistant  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  1892-93,1894-97;  graduated  from  a  two  years'  course  in 
Domestic  Economy  at  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  1899;  Teacher  of  Invalid 
Cookery  and  Dietetics  in  the  Alleghany  General  Hospital,  Alleghany,  Pa., 
Feb.  1st,  1899,  to  August  1st,  1899;  Instructor  in  Domestic  Economy  in  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  Matron  of  Women's 
Hall;  Sept.  1899;  Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Dean  of  Wo- 
men, ibid.,  October,  1899;  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  ibid.,  1900. 

John  J.  Vernon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture and  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

B.  S.  Agr.,  Iowa  State  College,  1897.  Assistant  in  Horticulture,  ibid.,  1897-1900; 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech. 
Arts,  and  Agriculturist  of  the  N.  M.  Exp.  Station,  1900. 

W.  M.  Reed,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Irrigation   Engi- 
neering. 

Graduate  of  Sherman  Collegiate  Institute;  C.  E.,  University  of  Vermont. 
Assistant  in  United  States  C.  &  G.  S.,  Department  of  Green  Mountains,  1885; 
Division  Engineer,  Canadian  Atlantic  Railway,  1886;  Assistant  Engineer, 
Colorado  Midland  Railroad,  1887-1888;  Assistant  Engineer,  Pecos  Irrigation 
and  Improvement  Co.,  1889-91;  Engineer  and  Water  Superintendent,  Roswell 
Land  and  Water  Co.,  1894-98;  Chief  Engineer,  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improve- 
ment Co.,  1898-1900;  Special  Agent,  U.  S.  Irrigation  Investigations,  1899;  Engi- 
neer of  N.  M.  Territorial  Irrigation  Commission,  1900;  Professor  of  Civil  and 
Irrigation  Engineering  in  the  College  and  Irrigation  Engineer  of  the  Agricul- 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1900. 

Ralph   Roy  Larkin,   B.  S.,   Principal  of  the   Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

B.  S.,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1891.  Principal 
San  Marcial  (N.  M.)  Public  School,  1894-93;  Principal  Wolsey  (S.  D.)  Public 
Schools,  1895-98;  State  Institute  Conductor  for  South  Dakota,  1898:  Principal 
Preparatory  Department,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  since  1898. 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Registrar  and  Principal  of  the  Department 
of  Stenography. 

Wigton  School  (England),  1879-1882;  Ackworth  School  (Eng.) ,  1882-84;  engaged 
in  business  (Eng.),  1884-89;  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Business  College.  1890;  Since 
1891,  Registrar  (sub.  lioin.  College  Clerk,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Regents) ,  and  since  1895  Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewrit- 
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inii,  in  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts:  present 
position,  1900. 

Raleigh    Frederick    Hare,    M     S.,   Assistant    Professor   of 
Chemistry. 

B.  S..  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1893.  Scholarship  and 
3rd  Assistant  Chemist,  ibid.,  1892-')3;  Assistant  Chemist,  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1893-96;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  1st  Assistant  Station  Chemist,  ibid.,  189(5- 
1900;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  1st  Assistant  Station  Chemist, 
ibid.,  1900. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

B.  S.,  N.  M.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1891.  Assistant  in 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  ibid.,  and  Assistant  Agriculturist  and  Horti- 
culturist, N.  M.  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  1894-1900;  graduate  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1899-1900;  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  College,  and  Hor- 
itculturist  in  the  Experiment  Station,  1900. 


Other  Officers  of  Instruction 

Charles  Mills,  Instructor  in  College  Shops. 

Apprenticeship  at  the  pattern  making  trade,  Danville  F'dryand  Mach.  Works, 
1877-80;  Foreman  Pattern  Maker,  Bridge  Department,  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.,  1880; 
Foreman  Pattern  Maker,  Terra  Haute  Car  and  Mfg.  Co.,  1880-81;  Journeyman, 
Buckeye  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  student  Night  Drawing  School,  Dayton,  O., 
1881-83;  Foreman  pattern  maker,  Danville,  111.,  1885-89;  Journeyman,  Crane  Co., 
Chicago,  1891;  Draughtsman,  foreman  pattern  maker,  and  in  charge  of  field 
work,  Danville  Fdry.  and  Machine  Co.,  1891-93;  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop,  New 
Mexico  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  and  Student  in  Mech.  Eng.  course 
1893-91;  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop  and  Foundry,  and  student  in  Mech.  Eng.  ibid., 
1891-95;  present  position  since  1895. 

Laura  Frenger,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Student  under  the  eminent  critic,  Franz  Bausemer,  1886-1891;  graduate  work 
with  Herold  at  the  conservatory  of  Sondershausen,  Germany,  1891-93'  gave 
private  instruction,  1893-99:  present  position  since  1899. 

William  Alexander  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 
and  Latin. 

B.  S.,  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1S98;  Much  of  boyhood  spent  in 
Mexico,  studying,  working  and  teaching;  Law  student  at  Albuquerque, N. 
M., 1898  99;  Instructor  in  Goss  Military  Institute,  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 1899  1900; 
present  position,  1900. 

Joseph  Francis  Bennett,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics,  Ge- 
ology, and  Botany. 

B.  S.,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1897;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1899.  In- 
structor in  bookkeeping  and  graduate  student,  ibid.,  1897-99;  present  position 
since  1899. 

Geraldine  Combs,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Student  in  High  School  of  Linneus,  Mo.,  1889-93;  Central  College,  Lexington, 
Mo.,  1895-96.  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department  of  the  New  Mexico  College 
of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts  since  1896. 

Helen  Mar  Macgregor,  Assistant    in   the    Stenography  De- 
partment, and  College  Stenographer. 

Student,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1892-95;  grad- 
uate, Department  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  189>:  present  position 
since  1897. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical   Engineer- 
ing  Department. 

Assistant  Draughtman,  Caldwell  &  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1892- 
'.tf):    six    months   with  the   Kittanning  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Kittanning, 
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Pa.;  one  year  at  Lindslay  Institute,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  student,  Engineering 
Department,  University  of  West  Virginia,  1896-99;  summer  of  1898,  Homestead 
Steel  Works,  Homestead,  Pa.;  student  New  Mexico  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech. 

Arts,  1899-1900;  Assistant,  ibid.,  since  1899. 

Florence  G.Thornton,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Early  education  received  in  the  private  schools  of  Texas  and  in  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  of  Texas;  graduated  from  Peabody  Normal  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  1885;  two  summer  sessions  under  Col.  Francis  \V.  Parker 
of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  111.,  and  two  in  summer  schools  of  Languages, 
under  Harvard  and  Yale  professors.  First  Assistant  and  Teacher  of  Latin, 
High  School,  Mexia,  Texas,  1883-8(3;  Priucipal  Pecos  City  Public  School,  Pecos 
City,  Texas,  1886-87;  Teacher  in  City  Graded  Schools,  El  Paso,  Texas,  1887-91; 
Ward  Principal  in  City  Graded  Schools,  ibid., 1891-97;  First  Assistant  and  Teach- 
er of  English  and  Latin,  High  School,  ibid.,  1897-99;  present  position  since  1899. 

Charlotte  A.  Baker,  Librarian  and  Assistant  in  English. 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1890;  Special  Student  in  Eng- 
lish ajd  Mathematics,  Colorado  College,  1893-94;  Student  in  Library  Training 
School,  Public  Library,  Denver,  1894-95;  Catalogue  Assistant,  Public  Library, 
Den ver,1895-99 ;  Teacher  of  Literature,  Library  Training  School,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Denver,  1898-99;  Cataloguer,  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Denver,  1899- 
1900:  present  position,  1900. 

Lavinia  Lea  Brown,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Graduate  of  Union  Female  College,  Oxford,  Miss.  Taught  in  New  Mexico 
1892-97,  two  years  as  assistant  principal  of  High  School  at  Santa  Fe;  Principal 
Public  School,  Clifton,  Arizona,  1S97-99;  Matron,  Belmont  School,  Cal.,  1899-1900; 
present  position,  1900. 


faculty  Committees 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Chairman 

E.  O.  Wooton .E.  W.  Brady 

K.  R.  Larkin J.  J.  Vernon 

CATALOGUE 

*  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Chairman 

E.  O.  Wooton R.  R.  Larkin 

JUDICIARY 

Arthur  Goss,  Chairman 
C.  T.  Hagerty H.  Hadley 

BULIDINGS    AND    GROUNDS 

Frank  W.  Brady,   Chairman 
J.J.  Vernon F.  Garcia 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Alice  Horning,   Chairman 
R.  R.  Larkin E.  ().  Wooton 

EXTENSION  WORK  AND  ADVERTISING 

H.  Hadley,  Chairman 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell F.  E.  Lester 

STUDENT  CONFERENCE 

R.  R.  Larkin.  Chairman 
Alice  Horning F.  F.  Barker 

BOARDING 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Chairman 

F.  F.  Barker, Alice  Horning 

LIBRARY 

F.  F.  Barker.  Chairman 

J.  D.  Tinsley J.  J.  Vernon 

Miss  Baker,  ex  officio 

NOTE:    The  president  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  committees. 
*  Resigned  from  the  Faculty  since  his  appointment. 


General  Statement 

Location 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park,  Dona  Ana  County.  Its  loca- 
tion in  the  Mesilla  Valley  gives  it  great  advantages  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  experiments,  and  is  a  good  one  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  valley  is  noted  for  being  the 
largest  fruit  and  alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  perhaps  the  finest  winter  health  re- 
sort in  the  United  States.  The  College  farm  is  crossed  near 
the  center  by  a  fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park  station  to  the 
College  buildings.  Visitors  are  always  welcome.  Mesilla  Park 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, and  is  easily  accessible  from  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Las  Cruces,  a  town  about  two  and  one  half  miles  distant, 
has  a  population  of  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  public 
school,  two  mission  schools  and,  a  Catholic  academy  for  the 
education  of  girls.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  church  organizations,  and  students  are  always 
welcomed  to  their  services. 

Origin 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in 
Section  19  of  this  act: — 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  con- 
nected therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act:— 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
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anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geo- 
logy, and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horticulture, 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other  sciences 
and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents 
of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1887, — the  Hatch  Act. 

Income 

The  revenues  of  this  College  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  College  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  August 
30,  1890 — the  Morrill  fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,  1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  College  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited, 
and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as  are 
not  provided  for  by  either  act  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for  an 
annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a   mill,   commencing  with   the  year 

1889.  This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  $6,500. 
The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 

August  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  before 
July  31,  of  each  year.     The  College  received  this  fund  first  in 

1890,  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  Henceforth  the  fund  will 
amount  to  $25,000.  This  fund  can  be  applied  only  "to  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and 
the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and 
economic  sciences,  with  special   reference  to  their  application 
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in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion." No  part  of  tliis  fund  may  be  used  for  building  or  repairs,  or 
for  ordinary  running  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  administrative  of- 
ficers,— as  president,  clerk,  librarian,  etc., —  equipment  of  the  library, 
and  ordinary furniture ',  stationery,  printing,  etc.,  or  for  teaching  any  sub- 
ject not  referred  to  in  the  Act.  The  theory  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  which,  these  appropriations  have  been 
made,  is  that  the  State  or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings 
and  grounds  and  keep  them  in  repair  and  must  also  provide 
for  all  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  college,  and 
that  the  federal  appropriation  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
of  paying  teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1,887,  the  Hatch  Act, 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station  there 
is  set  apart  the. sum  of  $15,000  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  This 
money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and  printing  and 
distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing  progress  must  be 
printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them.  This  fund  first 
became  available  for  this  College  in  1889-90,  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000  a  year  has  been  received- 
After  the  first  year,  only  five  per  cent  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to 
erect,  enlarge  or  repair  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Experiment  Station  ; 
and  no  part  of  it. may  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  instruction  or  to 
general  college  purposes.  It  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  agricultural  experiments  and  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  thereof. 

Endowment 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  this 
College  100,030  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  If  this  land  be  care- 
fully located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  College  in  time  a  fair 
endowment. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination   upon   completion  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Senior  Preparatory,  or  "Sub-Freshman",  year,  or  on  a 
Certificate  showing  that  the  same  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  has  been  completed  at  any  of  the  following  High  Schools: 
Albuquerque  High  School 
Deming  High  School 
El  Paso  High  School 
Las  Vegas  High  School 
Raton  High  School 
Roswell  High  School. 
Other  candidates  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects: — 

English. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  is  unable. to  write 
English  fairly  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
and  so  forth,  and  free  from  gross  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
errors.  Some  knowledge  of  literature  is  also  required. 
General  History. — Myers'  General  History  or  Sheldon's  Gen- 
eral History,  or  their  equivalent. 
Algebra. — Milne's    High  School    Algebra  through  logarithms, 

or  its  equivalent. 
Physics. — Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment,  or  its  equivalent. 
Ele?nentary  Chemistry. — At  least  twelve  weeks'  work. 
Physical  Geography. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 
Latin. — (optional   with    Spanish    for   engineering    students). — 

One  year's  work,  or  its  equivalent. 
Physiology. — Martin's     Human     body     (briefer    course),    or  its 

equivalent. 
Civil  Government. — McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 
Free-hand  Draiving. — At  least  a  year's  thorough  work. 
Arithmetic. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  or  its  equivalent. 
History  of  the  United  States. — Fiske's  School  History  or  Barnes' 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  or  their  equivalent. 
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Geography.—  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  or  its  equivalent. 
Carpentry   and    Wood  Working  Tools,  or  Domestic   Economy     as 
given  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year  of  this  College.     An 
equivalent  in  natural  Science,  language,  or  history,  will  be 
accepted  for  this  work,  except  in  the  case  of  students  who 
propose  to  pursue  the  Engineering  course,  who  must  take 
the  Carpentry  and  Wood  Working  Tools. 
Students  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements 
tor  admission  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  this  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  corresponding  classes  here,  provided 
they    bring    certificates    showing  amount  of  work  completed. 
Other  candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in 
the    subjects    prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in  the  under- 
graduate studies  which  they  desire  to  be  credited  with. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  good  moral  character.  The  President  and  Faculty 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  students  who  appear  to  be  too  im- 
mature to  live  awav  from  home. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Freshman  year  there  may  be 
said  to  be  two  courses,  the  engineering  students  spending  in 
shop  work  the  time  that  the  scientific  students  devote  to  a 
foreign  language,  and  the  agricultural  students  having  their 
choice  of  either  course.  In  the  Sophomore  year  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  work  prescribed  for  each  of  the  courses,  and 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  distinctive  work  of  the  sev- 
eral courses  takes  a  much  greater  part  of  the  student's  time 
and  the  four  courses  are  quite  different  one  from  another. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  general  course,  a  large 
amount  of  work  is  elective.  We  have  gone  a  little  farther  than 
most  colleges  in  the  direction  of  making  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics elective.  This  concession  has  been  made  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  large  number  of  women  students  who  desire  a 
non-mathematical  course,  in  which  we  believe  that  we  can  pro- 
vide them  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  culture  and  training. 
It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  male  students  in  the  general 
course  will  elect  the  higher  mathematics  required  of  students 
in  the  technical  courses.  If  the  young  men  in  the  general 
course  take  all  the  mathematics  offered  they  will  still  have 
time  to  take  one  full  course  (five  hours  a  week)  in  advanced 
science,  or  in  history,  language,  literature  or  philosophy,  dur- 
ing two  years,  and  one  half  course  (  3  hours  a  week  )  during  one 
year. 

Special  Courses 

Students  of  mature  years,  who  cannot  remain  long  enough 
to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special  courses. 
The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests,  or  to 
order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student  and 
the  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work,  but  those 
who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  receive 
certificates. 

For  the  course  of  study  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  see 
page  59;  for  that  in  the  Department  of  Stenography,  page  55; 
and  for  the  Assaying  course,  page  34. 
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Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in 
any  of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Scie?ice  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who,  after  taking  at  this  College  the  degree  of  B.  SM 
pursue  for  at  least  one  year  here,  or  for  two  years  as  non-res- 
ident students,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis. 


Departments  of  Instruction 

School  of  Agriculture 

PROFESSOR  VERNON 
PROFESSOR  TINSLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  GARCIA 

The  School  of  Agriculture  includes  the  departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Soil  Physics  and  Meteorology, 
and  embraces  all  the  work  peculiar  to  the  Agricultural  Course 
except  that  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry. 

From  this  time  forth  it  is  believed  that  the  College  will  be 
able  to  give  a  very  thorough  and  complete  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Agronomy,  or  Agriculture  Proper 

i.  Soils  atid  Field  Crops.- --Morrow  and  Hunt's  "Soils  and 
Crops  of  the  Farm",  King's  "The  Soil",  and  Roberts'  "The 
Fertility  of  the  Land"  form  the  basis  for  the  term's  work. 

First  term,  Junior.     Five  hours  a  week. 

2.  Practical  Agriculture. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
the  first  term  Junior  work,  and  includes  scientific  and  practical 
problems,  in  general  agriculture  as  applied  to  the  farm  and 
ranch.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to  apply  the  principles  dis- 
cussed to  New  Mexico  agriculture.  The  College  Farm  affords 
excellent  means  of  illustrating  the  work. 

Second  term,  Junior.     Five  hours  a  week. 

3.  Soil  Physics. — This  work  consists  mainly  of  laboratory 
and  field  practice  in  the  sampling  of  soils,  determinations  of 
moisture,  salt  content,  water-holding  power,  mechanical  anal- 
yses, and  a  brief  general  study  of  the  other  physical  characters 
of  soils. 

First  term,  Senior  year,  8  hours. 

4.  Meteorology. — This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and 
recitations  with  accompanying  laboratory  practice.  The  com- 
mon meteorological  instruments,  their  construction  and  uses, 
and  those  meteorological  phenomena  having  most  direct  bear- 
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ing  on  the  agriculture  of  New  Mexico,  will  be  studied. 

First  term,  Senior  year,  4  hours. 

In  addition  to  this  required  work  students  may  take 
elective  work  in  Soil  Physics  or  Meteorology  either  as  advanced 
undergraduate  work  or  graduate  work. 

5.  Rural  Engineering. — In  a  country  where  all  the  farming- 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  a  course  in  rural  engineering- 
is  of  great  importance.  The  planning  of  ditch-systems,  the 
application  of  water  to  the  land,  the  economic  use  of  fields  and 
crops,  roads,  buildings,  and  machinery  comprise  the  general 
subjects  of  the  course. 

Second  term,  Senior.  Two  hours  a  week  in  class  room  and 
six  hours  laboratory. 

6.  Rural  Economics. — History  of  agriculture,  farm  manage- 
ment, and  rural  law  are  among  the  subjects  in  this  course. 

Third  term,  Senior.     Five  hours  a  week. 

ZOOTECHNY,  OR  ANIMAL   INDUSTRY 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Terri- 
tory, inasmuch  as  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries. The  subjects  are  pursued  from  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific standpoint,  having  in  view  the  thorough  equipment  of 
young  men  for  successful  work  in  breeding,  care,  and  manage- 
ment of  large  herds. 

7.  Live  Stock. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  history, 
development,  characteristics,  selection,  points  of  utility,  etc., 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle. 

Second  term,  Sophomore.     Two  hours  a  week. 

8.  Live  Stock. — The  subjects  of  selection,  care,  and  man- 
agement are  continued  this  term  with  the  various  breeds  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  breeds  best  adapted  to  New  Mexico  conditions.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 
Throughout  the  course  in  Live  Stock  practical  demonstration  of 
the  various  points  under  discussion  is  made  with  individual 
animals  of  the  college  herd;  also,  occasional  trips  will  be  plan- 
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ned,  having  in  mind  a  study  of  the  breeds,  methods  of  handling, 
and  local  conditions  of  the  various  herds  in  this  section. 
Third  term  Sophomore.     Four  hours  a  week. 

9.  Score-Card  Practice. — Animals  are  brought  before  the 
class  for  demonstration  and  scoring.  Lovelock's  American 
Standard  of  Excellence  will  be  largely  followed  in  judging  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine.  A  familiarity  with  the  standards  for 
the  leading  breeds  is  sought  for.  This  work  is  specially  valuable 
for  young  men  who  expect  in  any  way  to  deal  with  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  Territory.  The  work  is  coincident  with 
the  study  of  breeds  of  animals. 

Third  term,  Sophomore.     Two  hours  laboratory  a  week. 

10.  Principles  of  Breeding . — This  course  covers  the  laws 
governing  the  breeding  of  animals;  and  includes  the  principles 
of  heredity,  laws  of  correlation  and  variation,  in  and  in  and  cross 
breeding,  parentage,  form  types,  and  pedigree.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  breeding  for  beef  and  for  the  dairy. 

First  term,  Junior.     Three  hours  a  week. 

11.  Stock  Feeding.— The  subject  includes  animal  nutrition, 
chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs,  nutritive  ratios,  miking  rations, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nutritive  value  of  stock-foods 
available  on  the  ranches  and  markets  of  New  Mexico.  Feed- 
ing experiments  are  conducted  by  the  Experiment  Station 
and  students  will  tJius  have  an  opportunity  for  practical  obser- 
vations in  scientific  feeding  for  beef  or  mutton  and  for  the 
dairy. 

Second  term,  Junior.      Four  hours  a  week. 

12.  Dairying- — The  course?  in  dairying  comprises  a  study 
of  the  properties  of  milk  and  methods  of  handling  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  private  dairy  and  in  the  thoroughly  equipped 
creamery.  Receiving  and  weighing,  testing,  separating,  ripen- 
ing cream,  churning,  pasteurizing,  and  marketing  are  subjects 
discussed  in  class-room.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chedder  system  of  making  cheese. 

Third  term  Senior.  Three  hours  a  week  in  class-room  and 
four  hours  laboratory. 
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Horticulture  and  Forestry 

13.  Pomology. — The  subjects  of  cultivation,  propagation, 
thinning,  pruning,  spraying,  irrigation,  and  other  related  topics 
will  be  discussed.  The  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards  on 
the  College  Farm  and  several  commercial  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity  afford  unusual  means  of  illustration. 
The  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  in 
this  section.  In  class-room  the  work  will  consist  of  text-books, 
discussions  and  supplementary  reading.  The  laboratory  work 
will  consist  mostly  of  making  cuttings,  budding,  grafting,  prun- 
ing, and  spraying.  "The  Nursery-Book"  and  "Principles  of 
Fruit-Growing"  by  Bailey,  are  the  text-books  used. 

Spring  term,  Junior.  Three  hours  a  week  in  class  room 
and  two  hours  laboratory. 

14.  Theory  of  Horticulture. — The  student,  having  largely 
completed  his  biological  studies,  is  prepared  for  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  underlying  horticultural  methods.  Plant  breed- 
ing, the  influence  of  environment, — climate,  soil,  altitude,  food, 
— and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed.  • 

Fall  term,  Senior.     Two  hours  per  week. 

15.  Eco?wmic  Entomology. — Spring  term,  Junior  year.  Ten 
laboratory  hours  a  week. 

16.  Forestry—  Elective. — The  course  in  foreffW  is  offered 
to  Agricultural  and  Scientific  students  who  have  had  sufficient 
preliminary  training  in  biology.  The  nature  of  the  course  will 
be  the  study  of  wind-breaks, ^onj  planting,  utility  of  forest 
plantations,  ajad  the  general  influence  o(  forests  on  the  climate 
and  water  ccvijjftes.  The  subjects  of  forest  reserves  and  forest- 
tree  planting  will  also  receive  careful  attention. 

Spring  term.     Two  hours  per  week. 

17.  Floriculture. — Flective. — The  course  in  Floriculture  is 
designed  to  be  of  a  popular  nature,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  women  students.  It  consists  of  lessons  in  the  propagation 
and  management  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.     Practice  in 
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seed-sowing,  potting,  transplanting,  and  taking  of  cuttings  is 
offered.  The  greenhouse  and  equipments  and  forcing  frames 
afford  the  necessary  material  and  conveniences  for  the  work. 

FaH  term  Freshman.  Two  hours  class-room  work  and  two 
hours  laboratory. 

18.  Floriculture  Elective.— This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  course  number  17.  Borders,  grouping,  and  arrangement  of 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubbery  for  ornamental  effect,  will  be  con- 
sidered. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  ornamental 
gardens  and  the  arrangement  of  home  grounds  considered 
from  the  landscape  gardener's  standpoint. 

Spring  term,  Freshman.  One  hour  recitation  and  two 
hours  laboratory. 

Equipment. — The  College  Farm  includes  108  acres  under 
irrigation.  In  addition  to  carefully  arranged  experiments  in 
many  lines  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  student,  the  farm  orchard 
includes  many  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
apricots.  Over  a  hundred  varieties  of  grapes  are  grown,  and 
new  varieties  of  large  and  small  fruits  are  added  each  season. 
The  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden,  and  greenhouse  are  ample 
for  present  needs.  Large  and  commodious  buildings  are  in 
process  of  construction  which  will  afford  ample  space  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  implements,  granaries,  tool  room,  etc. 
The  corral  and  grounds  are  provided  with  good  water  furnished 
by  a  wind-mill  and  storage  tank.  Important  additions  of  pure 
bred  stock  will  be  made  during  the  year. 

The  College  is  especially  well  equipped  for  wrork  in  Soil 
Physics,  this  being  one  of  the  prominent  lines  of  investigation 
of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
laboratory  is  supplied  with  electrical  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining salts  in  soils,  electrical  soil  hygrometer  and  acces- 
sories, drying  ovens,  balances  and  weights,  and  the  necessary 
glass  ware  and  reagents  for  carrying  on  the  investigations  of 
the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  salt  content. 

For  the  work   in   meteorology  we   have   the   usual   instru- 
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ments  furnished  voluntary  observers  and  an  anemometer  in 
addition. 

This  summer  we  hope  to  add  considerably  to  our  equipment. 
Among  the  contemplated  additions  are  centrifuge  for  me- 
chanical analyses,  apparatus  for  measuring  the  amount  of  water 
applied  in  irrigation,  and  several  self-recording  meteorological 
instruments. 

Student  Labor. — While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  school  to 
make  labor  for  the  students,  yet  industrious  workers  will  be 
encouraged,  so  far  as  the  short  hours  at  their  disposal  can  be 
employed  with  profit  to  the  Department.  Students  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course  will  be  given  preference  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  gardens. 


&■ 


Biology,  Geology,  and  Physics 


PROFESSOR  WOOTON 
MR.   LARKIN 
MR.    BENNETT 


Biology 

Biology  i. — All  students  in  the  regular  college  courses  are 
required  to  take  Biology  during  the  Freshman  year  and  to 
devote  ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  to  the  subject. 
The  work  of  the  first  term  will  be  an  introduction  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  animal  and  plant  life  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  text-book  work,  after  which  students  will  study 
types  of  all  the  larger  classes  of  animals.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  those  features  of  animal  anatomy  which  show 
most  plainly  the  developmental  history  of  the  classes  which 
the  types  represent  and  their  relationships  to  each  other. 

Biology  2. — The  above  course  will  be  continued  during 
the  first  half  of  the  second  term.  During  the  second. half  of 
this  term  students  of  this  course  will  commence  the  study  of 
the  botanical  side  of  the  subject.  The  method  of  presentation 
and  work  will  be  that  already  pursued.  Dr.  Campbell's  Evo- 
lution of  Plants  will  be  used  as  the  text  and  laboratory  direc- 
tions will  be  furnished  bv  the  teacher. 
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Biology  J. — This  will  be  a  conclusion  of  the  work  in 
botany  begun  the  previous  term.  . 

The  whole  course  in  Biology  is  designed  to  be  general 
and  more  or  less  elementary  in*  character.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  general  view  of  animate  creation  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  various  parts  of  it  and  so  let 
him  learn  his  own  position  as  a  member  of  this  creation. 

Elective  Work.  Courses  in  "Systematic  Zoology,"  "Physio- 
logical Botany,"  "The  Classification  of  the  Flowering  Plants," 
and  "Economic  Botany"  will  be  offered  by  this  department 
as  electives  to  students  qualified  to  take  such  work.  Biology 
1,  2  and  3  will  be  prerequisite  to  such  courses,  as  Well  as  some 
work  in  other  sciences. 

This  work  can  generally  be  so  arranged  with  the  teacher, 
that  students  may  do  work  in  almost  any  line  in  which  they 
are  interested,  and  receive  credit  for  any  number  of  hours 
which  they  may  have  at  their  command  aside  from  the  regular- 
ly required  work. 

Equipment. — The  laboratories  of  this  department  occupy 
rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  Science  Hall.  These  labora- 
tories are  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  the  courses 
outlined  above. 

The  department  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  work. 

The  herbarium  contains  several  thousand  plants,  and  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made.  Advanced  students,  especially 
in  systematic  botany,  will  have  access  to  it  in  connection  with 
their  work. 

Considerable  zoological  material  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  this  department,  and  will  be  at  the  command  of  advanced 
students. 

Physics 

Pliysics  A. — Junior  Preparatory  students  will  devote  five 
hours  each  week  during  the  first  of  the  year  to  this  subject, 
using  Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment  as  a  text-book.  The 
major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
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conceptions  of  matter  and  force  and  the  laws  governing-  each 
and  the  application  of  these  laws  in" the  simpler  machines. 

Physics  i,  2,  and  3. — Sophomores  of  all  courses  are  required 
to  devote  one  full  year  to  this  subject. 

The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  -he  general 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  subject  of  heat;  the  second 
term,  to  sound  and  light;  and  the  third  term,  to  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
with  Ganot's  Physics  and  Sylvanus  Thompson's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  reference  books. 
Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  mathematical  side  of  the 
subject,  as  being  the  best  way  to  grasp  its  principles. 

.  The  Physics  Department  is  supplied  with  a  good  labora- 
tory and  plenty  of  apparatus  and  the  principles  studied  will  be 
demonstrated  in  class.  Students  will  be  required  to  do  two 
hours  work  per  week  throughout  the  year  in  the  laboratory, 
performing  experiments  that  require  exact  physical  measure- 
ments. 

Geology 

/.  Mineralogy. — The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  using  Dana's  work  on 
this  subject  as  a  reference  book,  and  the  collection  of  minerals 
in  the  possession  of  the  department  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 
Most  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  with  work  in  determinative 
mineralogy,  using  Foye's  Handbook  of  Mineralogy  as  a  labora- 
tory guide. 

Minerals  of  economic  importance  will  receive  most  of  the 
attention  of  this  class,  buL  the  commoner  rock-making  min- 
erals will  be  studied. 

2.  Geology. — All  Seniors  are  required  to  take  a  course  of 
five  hours  per  week  in  general  geology  during  the  second 
term. 

The  work  will  will  cover  the  general  principles  of  dynam- 
ical, structural,  and  historical  geology  as  set  forth  by  Scott  in 
his  Introduction  to  Geolo«"v. 
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3.     Geology. — A  course  in  Paleontology  will  be  .offered   to 

students  who  have  taken  Geology  I  and  sufficient  work  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  to  fit  them  for  carrying  on  such  work. 
Students  taking  this  course  will  be  credited  with  three  hours 
-  p e r  w e  e  k  for  one  ter m . 

Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  GOSS 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  HARE 

Required  Work 
A.  Senior  Preparatory  Chemistry,  first  term. — The  chemistry 
in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year  consists  of  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject as  outlined  in  an  elementary  text  book.  The  work  will 
be  supplemented  by  frequent  experiments  performed  before 
the  class.  The  chemistry  of  this  year  is  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  different  branches  of  science  taught  later.  The 
time  required  for  recitations  is  one  hour  four  times   per   week. 

1.  Junior  Chemistry,  first  term. — The  work  during  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  general  inorganic  chemistry  as  outlined  in  Remsen's  "In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Chemistry."  The  text-book  work  is 
supplemented  by  frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  The 
time  required  during  this  term  is  one  hour  daily. 

2.  Junior  Chemistry,  second  term. —  During  this  term,  the 
work  of  the  first  term  is  continued  and  the  subject  of  qual- 
itative analysis  begun.  The  work  during  this  term  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  and  reagents,  and  with  a  conve- 
niently arranged  locker,  supplied  with  a  combination  lock,  in 
which  to  keep  his  apparatus.  The  time  required  during  this 
term  is  two  hours  daily. 

j.  Jtinior  Chemistry,  third  term. — The  work  this  term  is  en- 
tirely in  the  laboratory,  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of 
qualitative  analysis  commenced  the  previous  term.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  term's  work,  students  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  analyze  ordinary  compounds.  The  time  required  dur- 
ing this  term  is  two  hours,  four  times  per  week. 
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4.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  term. — During  this  term 
chemistry  as  related  to  agriculture  is  given  to  students  in  the 
Agricultural  course.  The  work  consists  of  a  text-book  study 
of  such  subjects  as  animal  nutrition,  plant  food,  and  fertilizers, 
as  presented  in  Warington's  "Chemistry  of  the  Farm."  The 
lectures  occur  three  times  per  week,  in  the  Senior  year. 

5.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  second  term. — During  this  term, 
laboratory  work  in  the  analysis  of  agricultural  products,  waters, 
soils,  etc.,  is  given  to  Senior  students  in  the  Agricultural  course. 
The  work  occupies  three  two-hour  periods  each  week  during 
the  term. 

7.  Metallurgy. — During  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year  Metallurgy  is  required  of  regular  students  in  the  Me- 
chanical and  Civil  Engineering  courses.  It  is  also  given  to 
students  taking  assaying.  The  work  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  lectures  and  recitations,  which  occur  four  times  per  week. 
The  text  used  is  Hiorn's  "Text  Book  of  Elementary  Metal- 
lurgy. Besides  the  regular  text-book  work,  a  course  of  sup- 
plementary reading  is  also  required  of  the  students. 

Elective  Work 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  third  term. — In  this  term,  the 
work  of  the  second  term  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  may  be 
continued. 

8.  Assaying,  Dry  Methods,  first  term. — For  the  accom- 
modation of  those  of  our  students  who  desire  to  take  up  this 
branch,  instruction  is  given  during  the  first  term  in  the  fire 
assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed furnaces,  and  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  crucibles 
scorifiers,  material  for  making  fluxes,  etc.  Besides  other 
necessary  apparatus,  he  also  has  the  use  of  balances  for  weigh- 
ing out  charges,  mixing  fluxes,  and  weighing  gold  and  silver 
beads. 

q.  Assaying,  Wet  Methods,  second  term. — During  this  term, 
a  study  is  made  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  copper, 
iron,  lime,  silica,  etc.,  by  the  best  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods. 
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to.  Assaying,  third  term. — The  work  during  this  term  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  composition  and  metallurgy  of  ores. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  make  original  studies  of  methods 
for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  are  most  applicable  and  economical  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

The  work  in  assaying  is  principally  in  the  laboratory,  but 
is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books  on 
assaying,  analytical  chemistry,  etc. 

The  time  required  during  the  year,  of  students  taking  as- 
saying, is  six  hours  per  week.  It  will  usually  be  possible, 
however,  to  arrange  for  extra  work;  and  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  do  so  when  possible,  as  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  in  this  subject  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  time 
devoted  to  it  in  the  laboratory. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  also  required  to  take  the  re- 
gular work  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying,  who 
have  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable  them  to 
carry  the  work. 

//.  Elective  Chemistry,  Senior  year,  first  term. — For  regular 
students  who  elect  chemistry  during  the  first  term  of  the  Senior 
year,  the  work  consists  of  laboratory  practice  in  general  quanti- 
tative analysis.  During  this  term,  students  receive  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general  quantitative  manipu- 
lation. Each  student  is  required  to  make  some  of  the  funda- 
mental quantitative  determinations,  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  practice.  The  time  re: 
quired  is  six  hours  per  week. 

12.-  Elective  Chemistry,  Senior  year,  second  , term.  —  The 
nature  of  the  work  done  during  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student;  but,  in  general, 
usually  consists  of  work  along  some  line  of  original  investiga- 
tion. The  work,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term, 
should  be  along  the  line  leading  up  to  the  thesis  work  to  be 
taken    up   the  next  term.     The  work  of  this  term  is  entirely  in 
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the  laboratory.     The  time  required  is  six  hours  per  week. 

ij. — Thesis.  Work,  Senior  year y  third  term. — During  this  term, 
Senior  students,  who  elect  chemistry  for  their  thesis  work,  are 
required  to  take  up  some  line  of  original  chemical  investigation, 
and  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same.  The  time  required  for  this 
work  is  ten  hours  per  week,  during  the  term,  but  students  us- 
ually find  it  necessary  to  put  in  about  all  their  available  time 
during  the  afternoons.  The  work  is  principally  in  the  labora- 
tory, supplemented  by  a  course  of  outside  reading.  While  but 
one  term  is  required  for  the  thesis  work,  it  is  much  better  to 
select  the  subject  in  the  second  term  and  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  term  to  the  work. 

14. — Post-Graduate  Work. — Advanced  work  in  chemistry, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M..  S.,  is  offered  to  post-graduate 
students  who  elect  work  in  the  chemical  department.  The 
character  of  the  work  selected  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of 
the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  taken  up,  however,  must  consist  largely  of 
original  research  along  some  line  of  chemical  investigation. 
It  practically  amounts  to  a  continuation  of  work  of  the  same 
character  as  the  thesis  work  of  the  Senior  year,  although,  of 
course,  the  subject  may  be  different. 

Equipment 

The  chemical  department  occupies  all  of  the  lower  floor 
of  the  Science  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  one  room.  The 
college  work  and  station  work  have  separate  quarters.  Five 
good  sized  rooms,  and  a  smaller  store  room,  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  three  rooms  and  a  store  room,  for 
the  station  work.  A  small  brick  building,  located  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  main  building,  is  also  used  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  store  house  for  gasolene  and  other  combustible  and 
explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study  of  chemistry.     This   laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
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desks  which  arc  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and  have 
drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  qualitative 
laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink,  and  a  fume 
closet  for  work  in  which  noxious  gases  are  present. 

2.  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  entirely  new,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  work  desks,  fitted  with  gas  and  water  pipes, a 
drain  trough  through  the  centre,  a  bottle  rack  on  the  top,  and 
drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  This  laboratory 
also  contains  a  first-class  large  fume  closet  and  a  sink. 

3.  A  fire-proof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
lene crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  a  sampling 
plate,  a  complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel  moulds, 
and  other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped  laboratory 
of  this  character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantitative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial  bal- 
ance table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.  This  room  is,  at 
present,  supplied  with  an  Eimer  and  Amend  gold-plated  assay 
balance  sensitive  to  the  one  two-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  two 
chemical  balances,  and  a  heavier  balance  for  rough  weighing. 
This  room  is  also  provided  with  a  large  table  on  which  to  mix 
assay  charges  etc.,  and  with  a  case  for  sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
gas,  blackboards,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently-located  store-room  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
walls,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which 
aid  in  the  removal  of  fumes  and  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
rooms.  The  general  equipment  of  the  laboratories  has  been 
very  materially  increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in 
every  particular. 
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The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes  for 
rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious  gasses, 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and  a  first- 
class  still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The  Station 
equipment  also  includes  a  balance  table  mounted. on  brick 
piers  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg  and  Kuhlmann 
short  beam  automatic  analytical  balance,  a  Springer  torsion 
balance,  a  Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grind- 
ing samples,  and  about  $500  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use 
of  students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate 
actual  practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  department  library  of 
reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  new, 
200  light,  Matthews  gasolene  gas  machine,  which  is  provided 
with  an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a 
deep  well  on'  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the  valley. 

Fees 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  any  year 
except  the  Senior  Preparatory,  each  student  will  be  required 
to  deposit  five  dollars  with  the  Registrar,  to  cover  breakage  of 
apparatus.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing 
from  the  class,  the  balance  of  this  deposit,  after  deducting  cost 
of  broken  apparatus,  will  be  returned  to  the  student. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  taking  furnace 
work  in  assaying  will  be  charged  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of 
gasolene  and  fluxes  used.  No  part  of  this  fee  will  be  returned 
unless   the   student    should    withdraw   before    the   end   of    the 
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term.  'Besides  the  above  fee  of  five  dollars,.,  each  student 
taking  furnace  work  in  assaying  will  be  required  to  deposit 
ten  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each  ter,m,  to  cover  cost  of 
crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other  apparatus  used  up  or  broken 
during  the  term.  The  balance  from  this  deposit  which  is  not 
used  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  work  in  assaying,  each  year,  each 
student  will  be  required  to  have  on  deposit  with  the  Registrar, 
five  dollars,  to  cover  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  as  under  the 
preceding  paragraph.  .  If,  however,  the  student  has  a  balance 
of  five  dollars,  or  more,  from  the  deposit  for  furnace  work  in 
assaying,  no  additional  deposit  will  be  required. 

Civil  Engineering 

PROFESSOR  REED 

This  hasjust  been  made  a  separate  department,  and  the 
professor  was  not  appointed  in  time  to  prepare  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  work  of  his  department  for  the  catalogue. 

Domestic  Economy 

PROFESSOR   HORNING 

Senior  Preparatory. — A  course  in   practical   cookery  will  be 
given  to  young  women  during  the  second  and  third  terms,  six 
hours  per  week  being  given  to  the  work,  which  will  consist  of 
three  two-hour  lessons,  and  will  be  known   in   the  winter  and. 
spring  terms  as  Domestic  Economy  B  and  A,  respectively. 

The  course  will  cover  the  principles  underlying  .pl'aiin. 
cookery,  and  will  endeavor  to  prepare  students  for  practical 
work  in  their  homes.  :  • 

Junior  Year. — A  more  advanced  course  will  be  given  in  the 
Junior  year,  in  which  the  time  will  not  be  wholly  devoted  to 
practical  cookery,  but  some  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
proper  combination  of  foods,  chemistry  of  foods,  and  the 
physiology  of  digestion.  This  course,  Domestic  Economy  1,  2, 
&  J,  will  run  throughout  the  year. 

Elective  Work. — Any  women  students  who  are  prepared  for 
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it  will  be  given  the  option  of  electing  more  advanced  work. 
This  will  consist  in  practical  lessons  in  invalid  cookery,  lec- 
tures on  diet  in  disease  and  home  sanitation.  These  courses 
will  be  known  as  Domestic  Ecojwmy  4,  5,  &  6. 

English  and  Latin 

PROFESSOR   BARKER 
MR.   SUTHERLAND 
MISS  BAKER 

English 
Prescribed  Courses 

In  the  English  work  the  time  is  divided  nearly  equally 
between  Composition  or  Rhetoric  and  Literature.  As  far  as 
possible  the  two  branches  are  made  to  supplement  each  other. 

The  work  in  Rhetoric  consists  chiefly  in  writing  themes. 
These  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  in  private  conference 
with  the  student.  Common  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors 
committed  in  the  themes,  and  the  leading  principles  of  com- 
position involved,  are  discussed  informally  before  the  class. 
In. these  discussions  all  students  are  expected  to  take  part.  It 
is  a  feature  of  the  English  course  that  all  written  work  done  in 
other  departments  of  the  College  is  also  submitted  to  the 
instructor  in  Rhetoric  for  criticism. 

In  the  study  of  Literature  students  are  encouraged  to  form 
opinions  of  their  own  about  what  they  read;  and  to  express 
their  opinions  with  intelligence,  precision,  and  brevity.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  class  work  in  Literature,  certain  outside 
reading  is  required,  but  not  more  than  one  book  a  month.  The 
books  assigned  are  such  as  the  students  in  the  course  might 
read  for  their  own   pleasure. 

English  C,  B,  and  A. —  Rhetoric  and  Literature.— Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  students  in  the  Senior 
Preparatory  Class. 

English  1,  2,  and  3. — Rhetoric  and  Literature. —  Five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  Freshmen. 

English  4,   5,   and   6. — English   Literature, — The   History 
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and  Development  of  English  Literature  in  outline.  Five 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  Sophmores. 

English  7,  8,  and  9. — Rhetoric. — One  hour  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  for  Juniors. 

English  10,  11,  and  12. — Rhetoric  and  Literature. — Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  Seniors. 

Elective  Courses 

English  13,  14,  and  15. — English  Literature. — Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. — This  course  will  not  be  given  in 
1900-1901. 

English  16,  17,  and  18. — Versification. — An  attempt  is 
made  to  give  practical  instruction  in  metrical  composition. 
This  course  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the  prescribed 
English  7,  8,  and  9;  or  of  half  the  prescribed  English  10,  1 1, 
and  12.  A  student  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  class  unless  in 
the  judgment  of  the  instructor  he  has  some  natural  aptitude 
for  the  work. 

Latin 

Latin  C,  B,  and  A. — Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  for  students  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  class. — Prescribed 
for  all  students  except  those  taking  Engineering  courses,  who 
are  required  to  elect  either  Latin  or  Spanish. — A  study  is 
made  of  the  common  inflected  forms  and  of  those  Latin  roots 
that  occur  frequently  in  the  English  language,  having  in  view 
the  special  needs  of  the  science  student.  Collar  and  Daniel's 
is  used  as  a  text  book.     The  Roman  pronunciation  is  followed. 

Latin  1,  2,  and  3. — Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. —  Open  to  Freshmen  in  the  General  and  Agricultural 
Courses,  who  are  required  to  elect  either  Latin  or  Spanish. — 
Lhomond's  Viri  Romae  and  Qaesars  Commentaries. 

Latin  4,  5,  and  6. —  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year, — Open  to  Sophomores  in  the  General  Course,  who  are 
required  to  elect  either  Latin  or  Spanish.— Cicero's  Orations, 
Virgil's  Aeneid,  and  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
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History  and  Philosophy 

PROFESSOR  HADLEY 
PRESIDENT  SANDERS 

History 

The  purposes  aimed  at  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  this 
department  are:  (i)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  history;  (2)  to  train  him  to  interpret  these 
facts  into  the  prevailing-  thought  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  events;  and  (3),  incidentally,  to  direct  the  student's  atten- 
tion to  such  standard  literature  as  will  assist  him  to  get  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  time  of  which  it  treats. 

The  work  in  history  embraces  the  following  courses: 

General  History— four  hours  per  week,  by  Senior  Prepar- 
atory students,  and  required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class. 

History  of  Civilization. — This  course  {History  5,  6,  &  7), 
running  throughout  the  Senior  year,  is  described  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  department  of  Political  and  Economic 
Science,  which  see. 

History  of  Education — elective — five  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  school  year. 

History  of  England — elective — five  hours  per  week  during 
the  first  and  second  terms. 

Detailed  study  of  a  Period  of  American  History,  elective, 
five  hours  per  week,  during  the  third  term. 

General  History.  —  (The  text  used  is  Myer's  General 
History): 

History  C. — The  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
oriental  peoples;  the  same  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  to  the 
close  of  the  Punic  wars.     Fall  term. 

History  B. — The  history  of  Rome  completed,  and  the 
period  of  Medieval  history.     Winter  term. 

History  A. — An  outline  of  the  Modern  period  of  history. 
Spring  term. 

History  of  Education  (History  1). — This  course  is  elective, 
and  may  be  taken  by  any  student  above  the  Freshman  class. 
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From  anew  point  of  view  it  affords  a  valuable  review  of  many 
topics  passed  over  in  the  study  of  General  History.  It  is  of 
value  to  the  general  scholar,  but  is  of  special  interest  to  all 
who  contemplate  teaching.  The  subject  is  taught  in  such 
manner  as  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  relations  existing 
.between  the  demands  made  upon  the  citizen  and  the  kind  of 
training — education — given  to  the  youth.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  theories  held  by  educational  reformers, 
and  to  great  educational  movements.  Together  with  courses 
Philosophy  2  and  Philosophy  3,  this  course  makes  a  year's 
work  in  pedagogy.     Fall  term. 

English  History,  elective,  may  be  taken  during  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  the  school  year.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the 
student  become  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  English 
nation,  and  to  observe  carefully  the  steps  by  which  it  has 
acquired  political  and  religious  freedom.  The  guiding  texts 
are  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  and  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.     This  subject  is  pursued  as  courses. — 

History  2. — The  work  as  presented  in  Montgomery's  Lead- 
ing Facts  through  the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  careful  reading  of  selected  and  related  portions  of 
Green's  Shorter  Course. 

History  3. — The  same  work  continued,  the  text  mentioned. 

America?!  History,  a  Period  of,  (History  4)—  elective — may 
be  taken  five  hours  per  week  during  the  third  term.  It  is 
adapted  to  students  with  the  advancement  of  the  Sophomore 
class.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  detailed  historical  knowledge 
of  some  one  period.  In  one  year  it  may  be  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can Colonial  Institutions  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 
in  another,  it  may  be  the  History  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution; and  in  another,  Political  and  Institutional  History  of 
the  United  States  since  1798. 

Philosophy 
Applied  Psychology  (  Philosopy  1) — elective — may  be  taken 
five  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  school  year, 
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by  students  of  advancement  equal  to  that  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  The  purposes  are  ( I )  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  con- 
trast with  the  study  of  those  of  matter;  (2)  to  introduce  him 
to  a  study  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  mind  and 
body;  (3)  to  acquaint  him  with  the  elementary  and  fundamen- 
tal phenomena  of  mind-sensation,  attention  and  discrimination, 
perception  by  the  senses,  etc.;  (4)  to  constantly  show  how  this 
knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
practical  life  and  especially  to  the  teacher's  problems.  Some 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  not  only  valuable  to  the  person  of 
general  culture,  but  it  is  necessarj*.  It  is  of  especial  interest 
to  those  who  contemplate  teaching.  All  correct  methods  of 
teaching  are  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  mind  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  mental  development.  This  course  and  that  in  the 
History  of  Education  (History  1,  supra),  and  the  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  (Philosophy  2,  infra),  make 
a  year's  work  in  pedagogy,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  valu- 
able for  those  who  are  to  teach. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  (Philosophy  2). — This  is 
a  double  course,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  conducted  by 
President  Sanders  (Philosophy  2a);  and  the  other  four  hours 
to  a  practical  application  of  pedagogical  principles  in  the 
teaching  of  some  elementary  subject,  conducted  by  Professor 
Hadley  (Philosophy  2b).  During  the  year  1900-1901,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course  Philosophy  2b  will  be  arithmetic. 
Experience  shows  that  many  graduates  of  colleges,  when  they 
enter  upon  practical  life,  find  themselves  deficient  in  the  ready 
application  of  some  of  the  necessary  branches  of  study  which 
they  pursued  during  their  first  years  at  school.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  arithmetic,  and  the  teacher,  the  salesman,  or  the 
accountant  finds  that  he  must  acquire  proficiency  after  he' has 
entered  upon  his  labors.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  will  be 
throughly  reviewed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  this  need. 
Every  conceivable  application  of  the  subject  will  be  kept  in 
view. 
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Logic  (Philosophy  3). — An  elective  course  in  inductive 
and  deductive  logic,  given  in  the  fall  term,  is  especially 
designed  for  those  who  do  not  pursue  the  study  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  who  it  is  thought  may  be  especially  bene- 
fited by  a  direct  critical  examination  of  the  forms  of  thought, — 
something  that  is  less  necessary  for  those  who  receive  a  great 
deal  of  indirect  training  in  formal  thinking  through  their  study 
of  mathematics  and  the  other  so-called  exact  sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

PROFESSOR    HAGERTY 

MatJiematics 

C,  B,  A.  Algebra.  Five  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratics,  ratio,  proportion, 
variation,  progressions,  imaginary  quantities,  inequalities, 
indeterminate  equations,  logarithms,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, and  the  binominal  theorem  (positive  integral  ex- 
ponent). Required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
The  completion  of  Milne's  High  School  Algebra  to  the 
binominal  theorem  inclusive,  or  an  equivalent,  is  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 

I,  2.  Geometry \  Plane.  Five  hours,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  time  is 
given  to  original  exercises. 

3.  Geometry,  Solid.  Five  hours,  third  teim.  Rec/iired  of 
all  Freshmen. 

4.  Trigonometry.  Plane \  including  an  introduction  to  Spher- 
ical. Five  hours,  first  term.  Required  of  all  Sophomore 
students  in  Engineering  and  Agriculture;  elective  for  all  other 
students  who  have  passed  in  1,  2,  and  3. 

;.  Algebra.  Three  hours,  third  term.  Variables  and 
limits,  undetermined  coefficients,  binomial  theorem  (any 
exponent),  series,  and  theory  of  equations.  Required  of 
Sophomore  students  in  Engineering;  elective  for  all  other  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
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6.  Analytic  Geometry.  Two  hours,  third  term.  Loci  and 
their  equations,  straight  line  and  circle.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more students  in  Engineering;  elective  for  all  other  students. 
who  have  passed  in  I,  2,  3,  and  4. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours,  first  term.  Continua- 
tion of  course  6.  Transformation  of  co-ordinates,  parabola, 
ellipse,  hyperbola,  general  discussion  of  the  equation  of  the 
second  degree  having  two  variables,  discussion  of  a  few  of  the 
higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in  space.  Required  or  Junior 
students  in  Engineering;  elective  for  all  other  students  who 
have  passed  in  6.' 

8.  9.  Calculus,  Differe?itial  and  Integral.  Five  hours,  second, 
and  third  terms.  Required  of  Junior  students  in  Engineering; 
elective  for  all  other  students  who   have  passed   in   5,  6,  and  7. 

Astronomy. 

1.  General  Astro??omy,  Five  hours,  first  term.  Recita- 
tions, lectures,  and  use  of  portable  telescope,  with  4^  inch 
objective,  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  50  to  400.. 
Required  of  Junior  students  in  the  General  Course;  elective 
for  all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  Mathematics  I, 
2,  and  3. 

Courses  2  and  3. — Continuation  of  course  1.  One  hour,, 
second  and  third  terms.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  will 
consist  of  evening  observations,  two  hours  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  one  hour  lecture  or  recitation. 
Required  of  Junior  students  in  the  General  Course;  elective 
for  all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  1. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

PROFESSOR  BRADY 
MR.   MILLS 
MR.  SAGE 

Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations, 
and  practice,  so  combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical 
course  of  study.  The  endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with 
a    broad    foundation    of    general    and    theoretical    knowledge, 
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together  with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his 

chosen  profession. 

Much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher  mathematics 
and  to  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  fundamental  studies, 
necessary  to  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  such  as  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  languages,  literature,  political  economy 
and  history  are  amply  provided  for. 

The  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in  the  theoretical 
branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines,  together  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of  mechanical 
devices.  In  addition  to  the  advanced  mathematical  and  gen- 
eral studies  common  to  other  courses,  this  course  includes 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry, 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  hydraulics,  engineering 
structures,  metallurgy,  electrical  engineering,  strength  of 
materials,  mechanism,  machine  design,  steam  engineering  and 
shop  practice,  and  the  student  also  has  the  privilege  of  several 
electives. 

Frce-liand  Drawing. — The  importance  of  free-hand  drawing 
as  a  discipline  for  the  powers  of  observation,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  educates  the  eye  to  note  accurately  all 
details  of  position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to 
reproduce  correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  Elementary  free-hand 
drawing  is  begun  in  the  lowergrades  of  the  preparatory  schoob 
and  advanced  free  drawing  (Mech.  Eng.  B  &  A),  is  given 
during  the  last  two  terms  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  or  Sub- 
Freshman  class. 

Mechanical  Drazving.— All  engineering  students  take  Me- 
chanical Drawing  during  the  Freshman  year  (Mech.  Eng. 
Courses  7,  8,  and  9)  and  one  term  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  10)  of 
the  Sophomore  year.  This  subject  embraces  instruction  in  the 
use  and  care  of  drafting  instruments,  exercises  in  geometrical 
construction,  lettering,  plane  projections,  shading  and  color- 
ing; followed  by  detail  and  assembled  working  drawings  of 
machinery  with  tracings  and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

During  one   term    each    of  the    Sophomore    (Mech.    Eng. 
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Course  II)  and  Junior  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  12)  years,  Mech- 
anical Drawing  is  merged  into  Machine  Design,  of  which  it 
forms  an  important  part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity  for 
further  practice  in  making  drawings  of  standard  types  of  ma- 
chinery. The  work  in  this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  elements  of  machinery,  such  as  bolts,  rivets  and 
riveted  joints,  journals  and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,   etc. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  13)  is  taught  dur- 
ing the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  this  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthographic  projection,  development  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  etc.,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  class  room;  and  a  great 
variety  of  problems,  illustrating  both  general  and  special  cases, 
are  solved  and  constructed  in  the  drafting  room. 

Elementary  Mechanics. — In  this  subject,  (Mech.  Eng.  Course 
14)  the  general  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  are  studied  with 
reference  to  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  and  the  fundamental 
principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems. 

Mechanism. — Under  this  head  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  15)  are 
studied  the  principles  underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary 
combinations  of  which  all  machines  are  composed;  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  link- 
work,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials. — This  subject  (Mech.  Eng. Course  16) 
embraces  a  study  of  the  characteristics,  method  of  manufac- 
ture, and  useful  properties  of  the  various  materials  of  construc- 
tion; and  a  mathematical  investigation  of  their  strength,  elas- 
ticity, and  other  physical  properties. 

Hydraulics  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  17)  includes  the  study  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various  prob- 
lems involved;  such  as  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  short 
and  long  tubes,  conduits,  and  in  open  channels;  gauging 
streams,  measurements  of  water  power,  etc. 

Steam  Boilers. — Under  this  head  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  18) 
the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  the  various  forms 
of    steam    boilers  are  studied.     Attention  is  given  to  the  vari- 
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ous  details  in  their  design  and  operation,  such  as  the  size  of 
flues,  thickness  of  plates,  style  of  riveting,  bracing,  the  amount 
of  grate  and  heating  surfaces,  etc.;  also  the  various  attachments. 

Engineering.  Structures. — This  study  (Mech.  Eng.  Course 
19)  embraces  a  study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  foun- 
dations and  superstructures,  the  selection  of  materials,  super- 
intendence, specifications,  etc. 

Steam E?igine. — The  student  makes  a  study  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  20)  of  the  general  principles  of  the  steam  engine  and 
of  the  various  types  in  common  use,  and  investigates  the  many 
problems  relating  to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Metallurgy. — This  includes  a  study  (Chemistry  7)  of  va- 
rious fuels  and  refractory  materials;  principle  iron  ores  and 
their  reduction  according  to  modern  methods  and  the  processes 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  finished  products. 

In  Electrical  Engi?ieeri?ig  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  21)  the  student 
is  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  electric  power 
generation  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  lighting,  street 
railway,  and  mining  work. 

Roofs  and  Bridges. — In  roofs,  bridges,  and  arches  (Mech. 
Eng.  Course  22)  the  student  will  be  given  a  drill  in  determin- 
ing stress  by  both  the  graphical  and  analytical  methods,  and  in 
making  drawings  of  the  details  of  construction. 

Analytical  Mechanics  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  23)  embraces  a 
study  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  motion,  work  and  energy,  as 
applied  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  also  a  study  of  the  center 
of  gravity  and  the  moment  of  inertia. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Trials. — In  this  subject  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  24)  the  student  makes  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
the  methods  involved  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  engines 
and  boilers  and  applies  the  same  in  the  engineering  labor- 
atory. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room,  is  a  most  essential  part 
of  the   Mechanical   Engineering  course,  and  this  work  is  given 
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a  prominent  position.  The  work  is  begun  and  is  required  of 
all  male  students  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  last 
preparatory  year,  and  continues  through  seven  terms  of  the 
regular  engineering  course.  This  work  embraces  carpentry 
(Mech.  Eng.  Course  D),  wood  turning  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  C), 
blacksmithing  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  25),  foundry  practice(Mech. 
Eng.  Course  26),  pattern  making  (Mech.  Eng.  Courses  27  and 
28),  and  general  machine  work  (Mech.  Eng.  Courses  29  and 
30).  The  manual  training  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
various  tools  and  machines  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  to  its  work.  One  has  rooms  for  a  blacksmith 
shop,  foundry  and  storage.  The  other  contains  two  recitation 
rooms  and  a  hall,  an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  rooms  for 
wood  work  and  for  machine  work. 

In  the  forge  room  are  eight  forges  of  the  latest  model,  with 
improved  underground  arrangements  for  the  blast  and  exhaust 
pipes.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  tongs,  hammers, 
swages,  fullers,  etc.  An  18-inch  drill  press  and  a  punching 
and  shearing  machine  form  part  of  the  outfit  of  this  section. 

The  wood  room  has  seven  turning  lathes,  one  combination 
rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trimmer,  a  forty-inch 
grind  stone,  one  18-inch  x  6-inch  surface  planer,  one  No.  3 
patent  strain  scroll  saw,  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and 
appliances. 

In  the  machine  room  there  are  one  16-inch  x  6-foot  tool 
room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one 
14-inch  x  8-foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  x  24-inch 
x  6-foot  planer,  one  22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  improved 
double  wheel  emery  grinder,  also  a  large  number  and  good 
assortment  of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools  and  machine  attach- 
ments. A  12-H.  P,  250  volt  dynamo,  and  an  8-H.P.  motor  with 
switch-board  instruments,  a  standard  steam  gauge  tester,  an  air 
pump  and  reservoir,  steam  indicators  for  steam  and  oil  engine 
testing,  a  gas  meter,  and   two  planimeters  also  belong  to  the 
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machine  room  equipment.  A  well  arranged  tool  room  contains 
an  assortment  of  supplies  and  special   tools  for  general  work. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  one  40-H.P.  tubular 
boiler,  feed  water  purifier,  a  duplex  pump,  a  deep-well  pump, 
one  8-H.P.  Shipman  engine,  one  30-H.P.  Weston  automatic 
engine,  and  a  13-H.P.  oil  engine. 

Surveying. — The  instruction  in  this  subject  (Surveying  1), 
will  be  such  as  to  render  the  students  familiar  with  the  princi- 
pal instruments  and  methods  used  in  plane,  topographical,  and 
other  forms  of  surveying.  Levels  will  be  run,  surveys  made, 
notes  plotted  and  areas  computed.  Students  will  have  practice 
in  determining  the  true  meridian  and  latitude,  by  observations 
of  the  north  star  and  of  the  sun. 

The  surveying  equipment  consists  of  a  surveyor's  com- 
pass, two  transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar 
attachments,  engineer's  level,  plane  table,  aneroid  barometer, 
hand  level  and  clinometer,  optical  square,  pantograph,  chains, 
tapes,  leveling  rods,  poles,  pins,  etc.  A  current  meter,  hook 
gauge,  and  other  instruments  are  available  for  work  in 
hydraulics. 

An  excellent  department  library,  containing  standard 
works  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions, 
is  accessible  to  students. 

Thesis. — As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  senior  in  the 
engineering  course  must  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis,  which 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  college. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  any  of  the  practice  work  (exclu- 
sive of  Chemistry)  in  the  Engineering  Course,  will  be  required 
to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  each  year  five  dollars, 
to  cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  to  make  additional  deposits 
at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  so 
caused.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  completion  of  the  work, 
the  amount  not  forfeited  will  be  returned.  For  fees  for  the 
Chemical  Course,  see  the  description  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment. 
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Political  and  Economic  Science 

PROFESSOR    SANDERS 

1.  Political  Economy. — The  subject,  an  exposition  of  the 
general  principles  of  economics,  will  be  developed,  in  the 
main,  by  means  of  assigned  readings  and  oral  discussions,  with 
occasional  lectures.  Davenport's  "Outlines  of  Economic  The- 
ory" will  be  the  handbook  used.  Collateral  readings  on  spec- 
ial topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  several  members  of  the  class, 
upon  which  they  will  be  required  to  report. 

48  hours;  Winter;  College  Hall,  Room  A. 

2.  Outlines  of  America?i  Law. — Using  Walker's  "American 
Law"  as  a  handbook,  the  main  outlines  of  American  law  will 
be  presented,  with  special  attention  to  such  subjects — contracts, 
for  instance — as  are  likely  to  be  of  practical  importance  in  life 
to  any  man  or  woman  making  his  or  her  way  .in  the  world.  In 
introducing  the  subject,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  our 
legal  system  in  its  proper  historic  setting.  .  The  subject  will  be 
presented  by  means  of  assigned  readings,  comment  and  discus- 
sion.    This  is  an  elective  course. 

60  hours;  Fall,  College  Hall,  Room  A. 

History  of  Civilization  (See  History  5,  6,  7). — This  course 
(which  includes  all  the  required  work  in  Political  Science)  is 
continued  throughout  the  Senior  year,  the  class  meeting  fie 
times  a  week.  In  it  the  difficult  attempt  is  made  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  progress  of  human  culture  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  considering  (1  )  the  economic  life  of 
man, ihis  (2)  political  and  (3 )  religious  institutions,  and  (4) 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  as  it  shows  itself  in  phil- 
osophy and  pure  science;  paying  careful  attention  throughout 
to  the  useful  and  fine  arts  (architectural,  plastic,  pictoral,  and 
literary)  in  and  through  which  man's  attainments  and  aspira- 
tions, have  found  expression.  The  subject  is  developed  by 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  written  reports,  and  oral 
discussions. 

120  hours;  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  College  Hall,  Room  A. 
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Spanish 

MR.  SUTHERLAND 

Two  years  work  in  Spanish  is  required  of  all  students  who 
do  not  elect  Latin,  and  a  third  year  is  elective.  For  the  Engi- 
neering students  the  prescribed  work  comes  in  the  Senior  Pre- 
paratory, or  Sub-Freshman,  and  Freshman  years;  for  other 
students,  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  two  years  of  prescribed  work  are  designated  Spanish 
1,  2,  and  3,  and  Spanish  4,  5,  and  6.  The  elective  courses  are 
designated  Spanish  7,  8,  and  9.  Spanish  8  and  9  are  especially 
designed  to  train  the  student  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
usages  of  commercial  Spanish. 

Situated,  as  this  College  is,  near  the  border  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  with  Spanish  in  common  use  among  a  majority 
of  our  people,  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  this  language  is  certainly  excellent,  and 
should  be  improved  by  all  who  expect  to  enter  upon  any 
field  of  labor  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

Department  of  Music 

MRS.    FRENGER 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  all  students  who 
desire  to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  can  do  so  in 
a  department  that  is  self-supporting  but  that  is  under  the  gen- 
eral control  of  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college. 

Instrumental  music  is  at  present  confined  to  the  piano  and 
organ,  and  a  strictly  classical  course  will  be  taught,  all  lessons 
being  based  on  thorough  technical  exercises. 

A  normal  course,  for  those  desiring  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teachers,  will  include  elementary  harmony  instruction. 

Pupils  will  be  received  for  both  private  and  class  instruc- 
tion. Three  pianos  will  be  placed  at  the  College  and  the 
Women's  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  pupils. 

Fees,  75  cents  and  $1.00  a  lesson. 
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Department  of  Stenography 


MR.  LESTER,  Principal 
PROFESSOR  BARKER 
MISS    MACGREGOR 


To  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  the  above  department  is  maintained  in  the  Col- 
lege. To  avoid  interference  with  the  regular  college  work,  the 
work  of  this  department  is  kept  distinct,  with  certain  require- 
ments and  a  definite  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — For  entrance  to  the  course  in 
English  Stenography,  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  have  completed  the  work  required  to  enter  the 
Freshman  class.  Graduates  of  any  commissioned  high  school 
in  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  without  examination.  All 
other  applicants  will  be  examined  unless  able  to  show  that 
they  have  completed  the  required  work.  For  entrance  to  the 
course  "in  Spanish  stenography,  students  must  have  completed 
the  work  required  in  the  course  in  English  stenography, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  the  work  of  the  Sophomore  class  in 
Spanish,  or  its  equivalent. 

No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  pursuing  these 
courses  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  completion  thereof. 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  any  student  satisfactorily 
completing  a  required  course  will  be  able  to  take  a  position, 
and  no  competent  graduate  of  the  department  has  yet  failed 
to  do  so. 

Equipment. — The  department  is  equipped  with  eight  type- 
writers,— Remington  and  Smith  Premier  machines.  There  are 
also  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  required  work  under 
office  practice. 

It  is  important  that  students  enter  this  department  prompt- 
ly at  the  beginning  of  the  courses.  It  is  seldom  that  one  who 
enters  late  is  able  to  complete  the  required  work  satisfactorily. 
No  provision  can  be  made  for  commencing-  the  work  of  a 
course  at  any  other  time  than  as  provided.  The  courses  of 
study  are  as  follows: 
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a  course  in  english  stenography  i 

KAl.l.  TERM  WINTER  TERM  SPRING  TERM 

Stenography  1         10  hrs.  Stenography  2        10  hrs.  Stenography  3         10  hrs. 

Typewriting  1  5    "  Typewriting  2  5    "  Typewriting  3    '       f5    " 

English  7 


5    "        English  8 

5    "       Office  Practice 

5  if 

English  9 

5    M 

A  COURSE  IN  SPANISH  STENOGRAPHY 

WINTER  TER?I 

SPRING  TERM 

,Span.  Stenog.  (6)      4hr*. 

Span.  Stenog.  (7)      4  hrs. 

Adv.  Stenog.  (4)       1     '■ 

Adv.  Stenog.  (5)      1     " 

Conmier.  Span.  (8)  5     " 

Commer.  Span.  (9)  5     " 

Typewriting  4          5     " 

Typewriting  5           5     " 

Stenograpliy . — Stenography  I,  in  the  first  term  of  this 
course,  is  elementary  in  character,  being  a  thorough  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand.  Stenography  2,  in  the  second 
term,  covers  word  signs  and  outline  drill;  and,  in  the  third 
term,  Stenography  3  consists  of  advance  grade  work,  introduc- 
ing a  good  deal  of  business  and  other  dictation. 

Text-books:  Graham's  Standard  Phonography,  revised 
edition;  Graham's  First  and  Second  Readers  and  Intercolumn 
Reporting. 

Typewriting. — This  work  covers  fingering,  touch,  copying, 
letter-writing,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  typewriting  from 
dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of  the  machine,  speed  exercises, 
and  transcription  from  shorthand  notes.  The  four-finger  touch 
method  is  used  with  blank  key-board.  Work  absolutely  free 
from  errors  is  required.  Opportunity  is  afforded  students  for 
work  on  both  single  and  double  key-board  machines. 

Text-book:     Torrey's  Practical  Typewriting. 

■  Office  Practice. — This  work,  occurring  in  the  third  term, 
covers  letter-writing,  indexing  and  filing,  proof-reading,  dupli- 
cating and  manifolding.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  material 
used. 

The  experience  of  the  past  years  has  shown  conclusively 
that  a  strong  and  growing  demand  exists  for  competent  Eng- 
lish-Spanish stenographers.  The  conditions  existing  in  this 
locality  and  institution  are  so  favorable  for  work  in  English- 
Spanish  stenography  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unique.     The  calls  upon   this  College  for  such  stenographers 
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during  the  past  few  years  have  far  exceeded  the  supply;  al- 
though these  calls  come  principally  from  Mexico,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  in  the  United  States  and  the  newly  acquired 
Spanish-speaking  possessions,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  open  to  competent  English-Spanish  sten- 
ographers are  most  desirable. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  a  short  course  in  Spanish  sten- 
ography, running  through  the  second  and  third  terms  only,  is 
provided.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, students  entering  the  course  are  presumed  to  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  stenography  and  of  the 
Spanish  language.  Students  who  ma}-  require  to  give  additional 
time  to  Spanish,  can,  during  the  first  term,  take  regular  work 
in  that  subject,  (Spanish  7). 

Stenography. — Stenography  4  and  5  in  this  course  is  ad- 
vanced work  in  English  stenograph)-,  and  consists  of  rapid 
dictation  and  business  forms.  Stenograph}'  6  and  7  is  the  work 
in  Spanish  stenograph)',  during  which  the  principles  of  the 
text-book  used  are  first  gone  over,  followed  by  work  in  Span- 
ish dictation. 

Text-book:  Lester  &  Barker's  English-Spanish  Phonog- 
raphy. 

Typewriting. — Typewriting  4  and  5  is  principally  English 
and  Spanish  transcription  work,  with  such  advanced  work  as 
the  time  allotted  will  permit. 

The  Preparatory  Department 

MR.  LARKIN.  Principal 
MISS  COMBS 
MISS  THORNTON 
MRS.   BROWN 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  college,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  recognize  that  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  vast 
extent  and  scattered  population,  the  opportunities  for  secondary 
instruction  are  very  meagre;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
whole    truth.     A    considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
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territory  have  not  at  home  any  school  opportunities  for  their 
children,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  territory 
do  not  pretend  to  carry  their  pupils  beyond  the  most  elemen- 
tary stage  of  instruction;  while  many  of  those  that  do,  nomin- 
ally, the  work  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  school,  do 
it  so  poorly  that  their  pupils  are  wholly  unprepared  to  do  suc- 
cessful work  in  high  school,  or  even  upper  grammar,  grades. 

To  meet  the  needs,  therefore,  of  a  large  number  of  the 
youth  of  the  territory  who  earnestly  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  college,  but 
who  are  unprepared  to  enter  its  classes,  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  institution,  the  work 
of  which  begins  at  a  point  where  the  work  of  the  public  schools, 
except  in  the  larger  towns,  usually  breaks  down. 

Besides  its  regular  classes,  there  is  a  special  class  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  of  somewhat  mature  age 
who,  through  lack  of  early  opportunities,  are  not  prepared 
to  enter  the  regular  collegiate  or  preparatory  classes,  but 
whose  maturity  of  mind  enables  them  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  than  can  be  made  in  the  regular  preparatory  classes; 
andof  those  Spanish-speaking  students  (still  a  largeelement  in 
our  population)  whose  educational  qualifications  would  admit 
them  to  a  regular  class  if  their  command  of  English  were 
greater.  The  course  of  study  for  this  class  cannot  be  definite- 
ly outlined.  Each  pupil,  however,  will  be  prepared  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  enter  a  regular  class,  and  tentative  promotions 
will  be  made  at  any  time  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

For  admission  to  the  special  class  candidates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  or  must  possess  all  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  regular  class  except  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  English  language. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  regular  (C)  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  candidates  must  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  work  as  follows: — 

I-.     Arithmetic, — an   equivalent    of  the  work    covered    by 
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White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Common  Fractions  (p.  47); 
2.  Language, — Elementary  Language  Work;  3.  Geography, 
— an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by  Mauray's  Elemen- 
tary Geography;  4.  Reading, — an  equivalent  of  the  work 
covered  by  McGuffey's  Third  Reader;  5.  Spelling  and  Writ- 
ing,— an  elementary  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

For  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  candidates  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  of  grades 
below  the  class  they  seek  to  enter. 

Strict  adherance  to  these  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

A  system  of  manual  training  was  partially  introduced  into 
the  work  of  this  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year  with  considerable  success.  It  is  expected  that  the  com- 
plete system  will  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  It  will 
then  include  free-hand  drawing  and  designing,  clay  modeling, 
and  wood  carving;  and  some  good  results  are  expected.  Some 
informal  work  will  be  done,  also,  in  vocal  music. 

A  plan  of  self-government  has  been  in  operation  during  a 
portion  of  the  past  year,  which  has,  we  believe,  aided  to  quite 
an  extent  the  development  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  good 
citizenship.  This  plan,  as  improved  in  the  light  of  our  exper- 
ience, will  be  followed  during  the  coming  year. 
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Junior  Preparatory  Class 


First  Half-year 
Algebra    • 

Grammar  and  Composition 
Arithmetic 
Civics 
Physics 
Manual  Training 

Elemental 
A  Class 
Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 
United  States  History 
Reading- 
Spelling 
Writing 
Manual  Training 

C  Class 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
Reading 
Spelling- 
Writing 
Manual  Training- 


Second  Half-Year 
Algebra 

Grammar  and  Composition 
Arithmetic 
Physical  Geography 
Physiology 
Manual  Training 

Division 

B  Class 
Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 
Geography 
Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 
Manual  Training 

Special  Class 
The  course  of  study  for  this 
class  cannot  be  definitely  out 
lined,  but  the  work  will  be 
such  as  to  prepare  students  for 
a  regular  class  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


NOTE:  During  the  year  1899-1900,  the  Senior  Preparatory  class  was  known 
as  the  Sub  Freshman  class,  the  Junior  Preparatory  class  was  called  the  A 
class,  the  A  class  of  the  above  statement  was  called  the  B  class,  and  similarly 
B  and  C  classes  as  described  above  were  known  respectively  as  the  C  and  D 
classes.  In  the  catalogue  of  students  at  the  end  of  this  book,  however,  the 
designations  of  classes  is  made  to  conform  to  the  schedule  presented  above. 


Material  Equipment 

The  Main  Building,  or  College  Hall 

The  main  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement.  It  is  trimmed  with  stone  and  has  a  very  heavy 
stone  foundation.  It  is  well  built,  nicely  finished,  and  cost 
about  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  library  and  the  presi- 
dent's and  the  registrar's  offices,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitation 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor,  besides  several  class  rooms,  is  Mc- 
Fie  Hall,  which  is  used  for  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  similar 
purposes,  and  will   seat  a  large  audience. 

The  Library 

The  library  and  reading  room  is  of  fair  size.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  academic  year  the  library  contained  about  4000 
bound  volumes,  and  a  very  large  number  of  pamphlets;  in- 
cluding good  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary books  of  reference,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific 
works  used  by  the  special  departments.  During  the  present 
year  about  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  new  books  will  have 
been  added. 

The  following  periodicals  are  either  on  the  desks  of  the 
reading  room,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  special  departments,  and 
are  accessible  to  students: — 

American  Florist,  American  Ariculturist,  American  Chemi- 
cal Journal,  Analyist,  American  Machinist,  American  Naturalist, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Business,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
Botanical  Gazette,  Catholic  World,  Chemical  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Century,  Cosmopolitan,  Canadian  Entomologist,  Cas- 
sier's  Magazine,  Engineering  News,  Entomological  News, 
Educational  Review,  Electrical  World,  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal,  Field  and  Farm  (  Denver  ),  Forum,  Foundry, 
Gardening,    Harper's    Weekly,    Harper's    Monthly   Magazine, 
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Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  Journal  London  Chemical 
Society,  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  Journal  of 
Education,  Journal  of  New  York  Entomological  Society,  Kew 
Bulletin  (Royal  Gardens),  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Mathematical 
Gazette,  McClure's  Magazine,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
North  American  Review,  Outlook,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Phono- 
graphic World,  Psyche,  Popular  Astronomy,  Public  Opinion, 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Review  of  Reviews,  Scientific  American, 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  Science,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Transactions  American  Entomological  Society,  Werner's,  Voice 
Magazine,  Youths'  Companion,  New  York  Herald. 

The  following  newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by 
the  publishers:  The  New  Mexico  Collegian  (college  paper), 
The  Socorro  Chieftain,  The  Rio  Grande  Republican,  The  Dona 
Ana  County  Republican,  El  Labrador,  The  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  The  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 

Students  have  access  also  to  the  numerous  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  which  are  kindly  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  the  Experiment  Station  Library  in  exchange  for  the 
Station  Bulletins. 

Science  Hall 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  building.  It  contains  eleven  large  rooms, 
and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large  hallways.  The  lower  floor  is 
used  mainly  by  the  chemical  department,  while  the  upper  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  departments  of  zoology,  entomology,  botany,  and 
geology.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  new  furniture  specially 
adapted  for  their  several  purposes,  and  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. In  this  building  the  classes  in  zoology,  geology,  botany, 
chemistry,  and  assaying,  are  taught,  and  the  station  work  in 
chemistry  and  biology  is  carried  on. 

Engineering  Buildings 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and   hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
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work,  foundry,  and  blacksmithing,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a 
40-horse  power  steam  plant.  These  buildings  are  well  equip- 
ped for  Engineering  work. 

Women's  Hall 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College  Farm.  It 
contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  large  parlor,  a 
smaller  reception  room,  the  matron's  room,  a  kitchen,  etc.,  and 
upstairs  there  are  eleven  well  lighted  and  ventilated  sleeping 
rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About  thirty  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  building. 

Other  Buildings 

Back  of  the  Main  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  professors. 
The  charge  for  their  use  is  25  cents  a  term,  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  clean  and  in  order. 

Below  the  Main  building  is  a  pump  house  with  engine  and 
all  other  necessary  machinery  for  pumping  water  from  a  system 
of  six  driven  wells  for  the  irrigation  of  the  campus,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  ditches  which  irrigate  the  farm  land. 
This  plant  cost  about  $2,500. 

An  adobe  Farm  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  Greenhouse  and 
the  sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
are  located  near  the  Farm  building.  An  adobe  corral  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  farm  equipment.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1900-1901  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  Men's  Hall 
similar  to  the  Women's  Hall. 


General  Information 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a 
great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  whole  Territory 
with  its  purpose  and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now  equal 
to  those  of  similar  colleges  in  most  of  the  older  states.  Stu- 
dents can  now  get  a  very  thorough  training  here  in  any  of  the 
leading  lines  of  practical  education.  New  schools  generally 
make  greater  efforts  than  the  older  ones,  and  the  energy  put 
forth  and  the  instruction  given  are  often  superior.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  students  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We  ask  parents  who  do 
this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we  believe  if  they  will  do 
so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage,  and  that  our  people 
will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their  appreciation  of 
the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory  here  dis- 
pensed. We  know  that  this  College  is  better  fitted  to  do 
good  work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our 
people. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

There  is  now  a  good  elementary  public  school  at  Mesilla 
Park,  the  course  of  study  in  which  connects  with  that  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college;  so  that  parents  who 
desire  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  for  the  sake 
of  giving  their  older  children  its  educational  advantages,  will 
also  have  at  hand  a  good  school  for  their  younger  children. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las 
Cruces,  and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then 
report  to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  board- 
ing place. 

Shi  dents  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and  those  de- 
siring re -examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for  this  work. 
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Fellowships 
The  board  of  regents  has  determined  to  establish  one  or 
more  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $300.00,  open  to  grad- 
uates of  the  college  and,  in  default  of  competent  graduates 
who  have  specialized  in  the  particular  line  of  work  required  of 
the  fellow,  to  graduates  of  other  colleges.  These  fellowships 
will  be  tenable  for  one  or  two  years,  but  not  for  a  longer  peri- 
od, and  will  be  awarded  to  promising  graduates  who  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  one  or  more  lines  beyond  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  and  who  are  willing  and  able  to  devote 
half  of  their  time  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  college.  The  appointment  will  be  made  upon 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  fellow  is  to  serve  and  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. A  fellow  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  two 
full  courses  of  study,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
head  of  his  department  and  the  president  of  the  college.  The 
first  of  the  fellowships  will  be  available  in  1901. 
The  President's  Prizes 
The  students  who  shall  have  the  highest  standing  for 
the  year  1900-1901  in  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior 
classes  will  receive  a  medal  from  the  president  of  the  college 
on  commencement  day,  1901,  and  a  scholarship  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (i.  e.,  all  their  college  fees  will  be  paid  by  the 
donor  of  the  medal). 

That  student  of  the  Preparatory  Department  who  shall 
have  the  highest  standing  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  class  will 
receive  a  similar  scholarship  for  the  Freshman  year  of  his 
college  course. 

Fees 

Entrance  fee,  each  year,  for  all  students $5.00 

Deposit  fee         "         "  "  "         2.50 

Students  in  Chemistry,    deposit 5.00 

Students  in   Engineering,  deposit 5.00 

Students  using  horse  stalls,  per  term 25 

Students  not    citizens  of  the  United  States,  per 
term $17,  or  $50  per  year. 
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Text  Books 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  lent.  Students  are  required 
to  deposit  $2.50  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper  care  of  col- 
lege property  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  borrowed.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  withdraws,  this  de- 
posit is  returned  unless  damage  has  been  done  to  the  books  or 
other  college  property.  When  this  is  the  case  the  damage  is 
assessed  against  the  student,  and  any  balance  remaining  from 
his  deposit  is  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  with  students  who  are  no- 
toriously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase 
their  books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving  school, 
and  they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  private  library, 
which  every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

Stationery 
As  the  college  is  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line 
of  articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
to  students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small   profit. 

Boarding 

Although  the  college,  as  such,  can  do  nothing  towards 
furnishing  board  and  rooms  for  men,  the  accommodations  for 
all  classes  of  students  are  becoming  quite  varied  and  ample, 
the  college  has  attracted  to  its  immediate  vicinity  private  fam- 
ilies, many  of  whom  accommodate  some  students  with  board. 
The  price  for  board,  room,  lights,  etc.,  in  families,  varies  from 
$16  to  $25  per  month;  table  board  in  families  about  $15  per 
month.  Not  far  from  the  College  campus  are  cottages  for 
rent.  These  are  usually  occupied  by  families  who  have  moved 
in  and  taken  up  temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  boarding  problem. 

A    boarding    club    for    young    men — a  private  enterprise, 
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conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Post,  address,  Mesilla  Park, — has 
been  established.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty 
The  building-  is  sufficient  to  room  and  board  about  thirty  stu- 
dents. Table  board  is  also  furnished  to  some  who  do  not  room 
in  the  building.  So  far  as  expenses  are  concerned,  it  is  con- 
ducted on  the  co-operative  plan.  Rooms  are  furnished  with 
study-tables;  but  students  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own 
bed  steads  or  cots,  bedding,  towels,  etc.  Rooms,  however,  will 
be  fully  furnished  for  those  who  desire  it.  The  food  is  abun- 
dant, healthful  and  well-served.  The  cost  to  each  boarder  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  averaged  about  $12.75  Per  month.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  Mr.  Post,  who  is  a  graduate  of  this  col- 
lege, will  spend  two  hours  each  evening  instructing  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work. 

The  Women's  Hall 

The  Women's  Hall,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will  ac- 
commodate about  thirty  students.  The  price  of  board  per 
calendar  month,  with  room,  light,  heat,  and  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  $17.00  when  two  young 
ladies  occupy  a  room,  and  $16.00  when  there  are  three  in  a 
room,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  but  each  student  must  pro- 
vide comforts,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels,  napkins, 
napkin  ring,  and  two  laundry  bags.  The  student's  name  must 
be  plainly  marked  on  all  the  pieces. 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  in  charge  of  the  matron. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  matron. 
Estimate  of  Necessary  Expenses 

Various  college  incidentals $   10.00. .  .$   10.00 

Nine  months' board  and  lodging  @  $12  to  $18.  108.00  to  162.00 
Laundry,  per  month  @  $1.00 9.00.  .  .        9.00 


$127.00  to  $181.00 
Paid  Labor 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  on   the  farm,  in 
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the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students;  and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  do- 
ing so  have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate 
position.  The  College  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  work  for 
all  students  who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's 
time  is  needed  chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.  Still, 
many  worthy  and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable  part 
of  their  expenses  by  labor.  Preference  is  given  to  those  who 
are  most  trustworthy  and  meritorious,  and  who  are  regular  and 
punctual  in  attendance,  and  correct  in  deportment.  This  labor 
is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  7^  to  20  cents  per  hour;  but  the 
faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  any 
student  may  do. 

Religion 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teachings  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college, 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting  the 
church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  following 
churches  every  Sunday:  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist;  and  occasional  services  are  conducted  by  the  Bap- 
tists and  Episcopalians.  At  the  Presbyterian  church  are  held 
meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeav- 
or. With  the  Methodist  church  is  connected  the  Epworth 
League.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  Col- 
lege is  about  two  years  old  now,  and  has,  with  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association,  which  was  organized  a  little  later, 
made  encouraging  progress.  These  Associations  are  wholly 
voluntary  and  aside  from  the  College  curriculum.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  College  building  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  are  joint  twice  a  month. 

Discipline  and  Government 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico 
that  by  the  creation   of  the   College  of  Agriculture  and    Me- 
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chanic  Arts  there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and 
best  opportunities  to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  here  offered,  should  realize  that  to 
forfeit  these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them.  No  elaborate 
code  for  the  conduct  of  students  is  prescribed.  The  college 
rules  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  cf  facditating  the  college 
business.  As  regards  behavior,  students  are  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
the  influence  of  any  student  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismissal  will  follow. 

During  the  year  1899-1900,  the  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  college. 
The  student  body  is  organized,  and  there  is  a  Student  Confer- 
ence Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  United 
Student  Body  and  from  the  Faculty.  This  committee  dis- 
cusses informally  all  matters  of  student  concern,  whether  pro- 
posed for  discussion  by  the  faculty  or  by  the  students,  and 
recommends  to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  United  Student  Body 
such  lines  of  action  as  seem  to  it  to  be  wise.  In  matters  of 
discipline  the  action  proposed  by  the  United  Student  Body  is 
generally  taken  by  the  faculty. 

College  Rules 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  faculty  of  this 
institution  to  deal  with  students  in  the  most  liberal  manner 
possible.  It  is  assumed  that  college  students,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character  are  of  sufficient  age  and  advancement  to 
know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. In  view  of  this  policy  this  institution  has  no  written 
rules  relating  to  the  conduct  of  students.  Any  violation  of 
the  usually  accepted  code  of  proper  conduct  is  dealt  with  as 
the  particular  case  may  demand. 

In  order  that  students  may  know  how  to  attend  to  the 
business  requirements  of    the    institution,    in    regard    to    their 
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studies,  the  library,  college  organizations,  etc.,  quite  a  full  list 
of  rules  oi  procedure  are  given  below.  rhese  rules,  while  de- 
signed primarily  for  College  students,  apply,  in  many  instances, 
to  students  of  the  Preparatory  Department  .is  well,  lu  all 
special  cases,  the  Preparatory  Department  has  its  own  rules. 

A 

I,     A  student  when  fust  entering  college,  or  at  the   first    term 
any  subsequent  year,  must  present  himself 
rO   rHE    PRESIDl  \ . . 

who  fills  out  the  student's  "admission  card"  and 
semis  student  with  a  "term  assignment  card" 

to    rHE  eo.    tS  mtp\   COMM1  [TEE, 

which     assigns   st iulies,    completes    the    "term 
card/' and  issues  class  cards  to  student. w  ho  goes 

rO    rut-    REGISTRAR, 

shoi  the  class  cards,  pays  fees  called  for 

b\  receipt,  and  then  reports 

rO   rHE  INSTRUCTORS, 

g  \  ng  the1  Instructor  the  class  card   ami   show- 
him    his  receipt.     If  the  receipts  are  satis- 
.  tlu-  Instructor  gives  the  Student  an    or- 
der   for    textbooks,    etc.,  ami    then    assigns  tin- 
5  son.     The  student  then  goes 

IV    rHE   l  1HKAK1  W. 

her   the   hook   order,  filled  ami 

-  gned  by  the  several   Instructors,   gets   books. 

and  surrenders  order  to  tlu-  Librarian. 

A:  the  beginning  oi  tlu-  second  and  third  terms,  a   college 

student  who  has  s  11  procure  a  term  as- 

s  gnment  card  from  th<  who  will  fill  out  the  per- 

:he  card  ng  it  to  the  student;  ami 

the  student  will  then  go  to   tlu 

will  from  this  point  be  the  same  as  at 
tlu  except    that     the    student     need 
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not  go  to  the  Registrar  again  unless  he  is  assigned  to  a 
course  which  requires  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  or  de- 
posit. 

3.  Students  must  preserve  the  receipts  they  receive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  show  them  to  their  instructors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  class.  If  the  receipt  is  lost,  a  duplicate  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  10 
cents. 

4.  An  Instructor  must  not  admit  a  student  to  his  class,  even 
though  he  have  a  class  card,  unless  he  shows  the  Regis- 
trar's receipt  or  receipts  for  all  fees  and  deposits  required 
of  members  of  the  College  taking  the  course  in  question. 

B 

Grading,  Examination,  and  Classification  of  Students 

1. — The  system  of  grading  is  on  a  scale  of  100. 

2. — At  the  end  of  each  term,  unless  special  action  be  taken 
by  the  faculty  to  the  contrary,  examinations  are  held  in  all 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  taught  during  that  term. 

3. —  In  making  up  the  term  grade  in  any  subject,  in  case  an 
examination  has  been  held,  the  average  daiiy  grade  is  added  to 
the  examination  grade  and  the  sum  divided  by  two.  In  case 
no  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  a  term,  the  average  daily 
grade  is  taken  as  the  final  mark  for  the  term. 

4.— -The  method  of  determining  the  average  daily  grade,  ex- 
cept  in  the  matter  of  absences,    is    left    to   the   instructor    in 


charge  of  the  class. 


5. — In  determining  the  average  daily  grade,  an  amount  is 
deducted  for  unexcused  absences  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  work  missed;  unless  the  absence  occurs  in  the  first  or  last 
week  of  the  term,  or  in  the  week  preceding  or  succeeding  a 
vacation,  in  which  case  it  counts  double.  Excused  absences 
count  the  same  as  those  unexcused,  unless  the  work  missed  is 
made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

6. — Anv  student  receiving  an  average  daily   srrade  of  8s,   or 
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uver,  in  any  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  in 
charge,  have  this  mark. taken  as  the  final  grade  for  the  term> 
in  that  subject,  without  having  to  take  an  examination. 

7. — If  a  student  receive  a  final  term  grade  of  70  or  over,  in 
any  subject,  he  shall  be  passed;  otherwise  he  shall  be  condi- 
tioned. 

8. —  (a)  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  has  a  chance 
to  remove  his  condition  by  taking  a  re-examination  in  the  sub- 
ject. If  he  fail  in  the  re-examination,  or  fail  to  take  the  same 
at  the  specified  time,  credit  for  the  work  will  only  be  given  af- 
ter he  has  repeated  the  subject  in  class  and  made  a  passing 
grade  on  the  same. 

(b)  All  re-examinations  for  failures  in  entrance  exami- 
nations, or  in  studies  during  any  year  except  the  Senior,  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  year. 

(c).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year  must  occur  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  term  of  that  year. 

9.  Whenever  a  student,  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  put 
into  a  lower  class,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  all  the  studies 
of  that  class,  whether  he  has  previously  passed  in  them  or  not. 

10.  If  a  student,  at  the  end  of  any  term,  fail  in  every  sub- 
ject, or  in  every  subject  save  one,  he  may  be  at  once  dropped 
to  a  lower  class,  or  from  college,  as  the  faculty  may  decide. 

11.  No  student  taking  a  regular  course  is  allowed  to  take 
up  any  subject  in  that  course  until  he  has  passed  in  all  pre- 
ceding work  necessary  to  fit  him  for  that  subject.  Neither 
will  such  a  student  be  excused  from  any  prescribed  work  in 
that  course  except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

12.  No  special  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  he  is  thorough- 
ly prepared  in  all  necessary  preceding  branches. 

13.  In  case  of  any  conflict' in  the  course  of  study,  the 
higher  subject  shall  give  way  to  the  lower. 

14.  Regular  college  students  are  classified  as  Freshmen, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  or  Seniors,  according  to  the  number   of 
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hours  work  they  have  completed.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  hours 
required  per  week  is  20,  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  36,  and 
the  number  of  years  4,  then  the  minimum  number  of  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  would  be  20x36x4  =  2880.  In  this 
case,  a  student  would  be  classified  as  a  Freshman  until  he  had 
completed  720  hours,  and  thereafter  as  a  Sophomore  until  he 
had  completed  1440  hours,  etc. 

In  the  above  scheme,  two  hours  of  drawing,  laboratory 
work,  shop  practice,  or  field  work,  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

15. —  (a)  No  grade  from  another  school  will  be  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  of  work  in  this  institution  unless  said  school 
ranks  as  high  as  this  one,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  faculty. 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  where  a  student  desires  credit  for 
work  done  elsewhere,  the  same  will  only  be  given  after  the 
student  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  institution. 

16. — A  record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  each  student,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  reports  showing  the  grades  &c.  of  the 
different  students,  are  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

C 
Graduation 

1. — Seniors  having  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
term  of  the  Senior  year  will  not  be  considered  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

2. — A  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  have  com- 
pleted the  full  amount  of  work  included  in  one  of  the  college 
courses  of  study,  or  an  equivalent  of  the  same  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  faculty 

3. — Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis,  which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  done,  the 
professor  of  English,  and  the  president. 

4. — Any  graduate  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  to  give 
an  exercise  on  commencement  day,  consisting  of  an  oration  or 
an  extract  from  or  abstract  of  his  thesis. 
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5. — Subjects  for  theses  must  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
approval  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  term  ot  the 
Senior  year. 

6. — All  theses  must  be  handed  in  for  inspection  by  the 
committee  referred  to  under  section  3,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Senior  vacation,  and  the  finished  thesis  must  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
of  the  Senior  vacation. 

7. — A  thesis,  in  order  to  be  finally  accepted,  must  be  clearly 
written,  or  type-written,  on  good  linen  paper,  size  8x10^ 
inches,  bound,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  Registrar  for 
permanent  preservation. 

8. — Seniors  are  given  a  vacation  during  commencement 
week  and  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

D 
Absence  and  Tardiness 

1. — A  male  student  who  is  absent  or  tardy  must  state 
the  reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness,  to  the  different 
instructors  concerned,  the  first  time  he  meets  said  instructors, 
in  class  thereafter.  If  no  such  statement  is  rendered,  the 
student  will  be  marked  zero  for  the  work  missed. 

2. — A  female  student  must,  in  a  similar  manner,  present  to 
the  different  instructors  concerned,  not  later  than  the  second 
time  she  meets  said  instructors  in  class  thereafter,  a  written 
statement  from  the  dean  of  women  as  to  whether  an  absence 
or  tardiness  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

3. — Any  student  who  is  absent  from  a  regular  examination 
at  which  he  should  be  present,  shall  be  required  to  present 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the 
same,  in  default  of  which  said  student  shall  at  once  be  sus- 
pended from  college. 

E 

The  Library 
1. — Subject  to  the  following  rules,  books  and  periodicals- 
may  be  drawn  from  the  library  by  making  the  necessary  appli- 
cation to  the  librarian. 
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2.-  (a)  Temporary  assignment  of  library  books  may  be 
made  to  the  different  departments  of  the  institution,  by  the 
librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  Books  so 
assigned  may  be  recalled  at  any  time. 

(&)  Indefinite  assignment  of  library  books  and  periodi- 
cals may  be  made  to  the  different  departments  by  the  library 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Books  and 
periodicals  so  assigned  can  only  be  recalled  by  faculty  action. 

3.  No  library  book,  unless  in  a  department  library,  may 
be  kept  out  for  more  than  two  weeks  consecutively.  For  each 
day  overtime  a  fine  of  three  cents  is  imposed. 

4.  Encyclopaedias  and  similar  works  of  reference  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  library,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  librarian. 

5. — (a)  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  library  longer  than  over  night,  except  during  the 
period  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday  morning.  (b)  The 
last  seven  issues  of  the  dailies,  the  last  four  issues  of  the  week- 
lies and  the  last  two  issues  of  the  monthlies  are  consid- 
ered current  numbers. 

6.  Periodicals  cannot  be  drawn  sooner  than  one  half  hour 
before  the  library  is  closed. 

7.  Periodicals,  other  than  current  numbers,  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  library  books. 

8.  No  book  or  periodical  assigned  to  any  department 
may  be  drawn  without  the  expressed  consent  of  the  head  of 
that  department. 

9.  Fines  will  be  imposed  by  the  librarian  for  loss  of,  or 
unreasonable  damage  to,  library  books  or  periodicals. 

F 
College  Organizations 
1. — The  public  exercises  of  all  societies,  classes,  athletic 
teams,  or  other  organizations  connected  with  the  college,  are 
subject  in  time,  place  and  character,  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  All  rooms  assigned  for  the  use  of  societies,  or  other 
organizations,  shall  be  occupied  subject  to  the  faculty's  control. 
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2. — All  societies,  classes,  athletic  teams,  or  other  organ- 
izations connected  with  the  college,  are  required  to  notify  the 
faculty  in  writing  of  all  dates  desired  for  public  exercises. 
When  possible,  such  notices  shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks 
before  such  exercises  are  to  be  given. 

3. — The  faculty  reserves  the  right  of  passing  upon  the 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  all  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  same,  of  all  societies  organized  in  connection  with  the 
college. 

G 

Miscellaneous 

1. —  (a)  Stalls  are  provided  for  the  horses  of  officers  and 
students  who  ride  or  drive  to  the  college.  These  stalls  are 
rented  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  twenty-five  cents  per 
term  being  charged  for  each  single,  and  fifty  cents  per  term 
for  each  double  stall;  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

(b).  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers,  have 
first  choice  of  stalls,  and  the  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Freshmen,  students  in  the  Stenography  course,  Preparatory 
students  and  Special  students,  have  choice  of  the  remainder 
in  the  order  named. 

2. — Carriages  must  be  so  arranged  about  the  horse  stalls 
that  an  open  passage  is  left  between  the  carriages  and  stalls, 
and  horses  must  not  be  tied  in  places  where  they  block  the 
passage  to  the  stalls. 

3. — The  first  Friday  in  May  is  a  holiday  set  apart  for 
athletic  sports,  and  is  known  as  Field  Day. 

4. — No  student  who  has  failed  in  any  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding term  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  any  college 
team,  and  the  faculty  may,  at  any  time,  deprive  a  student 
whose  college  work  is  unsatisfactory  of  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  any  team  or  public  athletic  work. 

5. — Smoking,  or  the  carrying  of  lighted  pipes,  cigars,  or 
cigarettes,  is  not  permitted  in  or  about  any  of  the  buildings  of 
the  college  and  experiment  station. 
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College  Organizations 

The  United  Student  Body 

This  is  an  organization  of  the  students  designed  to  promote 
"Self-government."  Matters  of  importance  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  students  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  faculty.  The  power  delegated  to 
this  organization  is  only  advisory,  yet  its  wishes  are  seldom 
disregarded.  Although  the  United  Student  Body,  as  an  organ- 
ization, is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  already  recognized  as  a 
powerful  factor  in  all  college  affairs.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization  are  elected  each  term 
and  are  as  follows:  President,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  following  classes: 
Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshmen,  Stenography,  and  Sub- 
Freshmen,  or  Senior  Preparatory.  The  officers  for  the  present 
term  are, 

Frank    Broyles President 

Minnie    Newberry Vice-President 

K.  ¥,.  Winter Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  Cohtmbiaii  Literary  Society 

This  society  was  organized  October  25,  1891,  under  the 
name  of  Alpha  Chi!  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Colum- 
bian, since  which  time  the  society  has  made  steady  and  pros- 
perous growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-95  only  men 
were  admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  women  have 
had  equal  membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  to  promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  liter- 
ary and  musical  work  by  readings,  essays,  papers,  debates, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the 
committee  on  program  may  prescribe.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  be  college  students  in  good  standing,  and  must  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar.  Dues  of  fifty  cents  must  be 
paid  each  succeeding  term.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
Friday    afternoon    of    each   week,   and    an  evening  meeting  is 
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held  on  the  second  Friday   of   each    month.      Visitors   are   al- 
lowed during  the  literary  part  of  meetings. 

OFFICERS 

Charles  L.  Post President 

Maude  McFie Vice-President 

Isabel le  Mordy Recording  Secretary 

Helen   Macgregor .Corresponding  Secretary 

J.  S.  Macgregor Treasurer 

Maie  Sebben Librarian 

Mary  Metcalfe Critic 

Theron  Bennett Vice-Critic 

Theron    Bennett Marshal 

v  The  Collegia  11 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed 
by  the  Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  was  founded  in  Febru- 
ary, 1893,  and  has  been  published  regularly  since  that  time. 
Seven  excellent  Commencement  numbers  have  been  issued.  It 
is  an  eight  to  twelve  pnge  journal  and  contains  contributions 
from  students,  besides  the  matter  usually  found  in  college 
publications.  It  is  issued  monthly  during  the  college  year, 
and  has  a  good  circulation  throughout  the  territory,  and  one 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  consid- 
erably since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially  val- 
ued by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  institution  and  with  their  college 
friends. 

Except  for  the  commencement  number,  the  Collegian  is 
self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect  of  being  a  successful 
journal.  It  will  be  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  future  as  the 
support  may  warrant.  All  work  in  connection  with  its  publi- 
cation is  entirely  gratuitous.  The  subscription  price  is  one 
dollar  per  year. 

STAFF 

Charles  L.  Post P^ditor-in-chief 
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W.  C.  Meeker Asst  Editor-in-chief 

J .  S.  Macgregor Business  Manager 

Theron  Bennett Local  Editor 

E.  E.  Winter Athletic   Editor 

Maud  McFie Personal  Editor 

Helen  Macgregor Social  Editor 

Mary  Metcalfe Exchange  Editor 

P.  S.  &  W.  E. 
This  society  was  organized  by  some  Freshman  girls  in 
1896.  P.  S.  &  W.  E.  is  the  name  by  which  the  society  is 
known,  the  real  name  being  one  of  the  secrets.  It  is  purely 
literary  and  social,  and  the  weekly  meetings  are  devoted  to 
sketches  of  historical  characters,  current  events,  debates,  book 
reviews,  and  essays.  Also  much  original  work,  such  as  story 
writing  and  impromptu  speaking,  is  done.  Once  a  month 
open  meetings  are  held.  The  attendance  increases  with  every 
meeting.  The  annual  entertainments  given  by  the  society  are 
very  successful.  The  membership  has  increased  somewhat 
since  the  organization,  and  is  not  limited  now  to  the  college 
proper. 

The  society  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  three 
years,  and,  though  small,  has  made  for  itself  a  firm  standing  in 
college  circles. 

Election  of  officers  occurs  each  term,  and  everything  is 
done  very  systematically.  Every  young  lady  now  in  the 
society  has  at  one  time  filled  every  orifice,  so  that  each  one  is 
equally  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  same  place  when  called  upon. 
The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Nora   Newberry President 

Vivette   Davis Vice  President 

Marie  Macgregor Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Elizabeth   Coleman Critic 

Fannie   French Marshal 

1.  Minnie  Newberry,  ] 

2.  Maude   McFie,        \ Literary    Committee 

3.  Marie  Macgregor,  j 
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Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association  was  organized  in  October,  1893, 
and  since  that  time  its  growth  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  college  at  large.  All  the  athletics  in  the  institu- 
tion are  under  the  control  of  this  Association.  So  far,  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  tennis  have  been  the  principal  sports. 
Aside  from  these,  there  is  an  annual  Field  Day,  when  one  or 
more  gold  medals  are  awarded  to  the  winners  ot  the  different 
events.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  eight  members,  all 
elected  by  the  Association  the  second  Monday  of  the  first 
term  of  the  collegiate  year.  The  executive  board  has  charge 
of  all  sports  sanctioned  by  the  Association,  and  also  the  levy- 
ing of  all  assessments. 

The  officers  for  i8o,9-'oo  are  as  follows: 

executive  committee 

E.  E.  Winter President 

Carl  Snow Recording  Secretary 

J.  S.  Macgregor.  .Treasurer  and  Manager  of  Field  Day 

Frank  Broyles Manager,  Baseball 

Minnie  Newberry Manager,  Basketball 

Manuel  Otero 
Burt  Stephens 

OTHER    OFFICERS. 

Robert  Metcalfe Manager,  Tennis 

A.  C.  Tyson Manager,   Football 

The  football  team  and  the  basketball  team  of  1899-1900 
hold  the  inter-collegiate  championship  of  the  Territory  for  the 
college. 

V.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  organized  in  May,  1898.  The  Associ- 
ation is  in  affiliation  with  the  international  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  New  York  city,  and  by  virtue  of  this  connection 
gains  entrance  to  the  globe-encircling  organization,  the  World's 
Student    Christian    Federation.       Weekly    meetings    are    held 
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throughout  the  entire  school  year  on  Sunday  afternoons,  two 
of  these  meetings  each  month  being  in  conjunction  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  a  weekly 
Bible  class  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  these  two  Associations,  taught  by  an  efficient  and 
experienced  teacher,  Professor  Hadley.  Although  the  fortunes 
of  the  Association  are  quite  variable,  its  members  feel  assured 
that  it  fills  a  long  felt  want,  and  proves  of  untold  benefit  to 
the  man  who  is  desirous  of  cultivating  and  keeping  warm  his 
spiritual  nature.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  are 
open  to  all  men.     The  present  officers  are: 

President W.  C.  Meeker 

Secretary R.  T.  Stinnett 

Y.  IV.  C.  A. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  organized  in  1898  with  seven  charter 
members.  It  was  re-organized  this  year  and  has  held  devo- 
tional meetings  at  the  college  every  Sunday  afternoon.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  give  a  reception  for  the  new 
students.     The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  spring  term  are: 

Isabelle   Mordy President 

Elizabeth  Coleman Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Oratorical  Association 
The  Oratorical  Association  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  organized  in  March,  1899. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  the  promotion  of  oratorical 
interests  in  this  college.  The  Association  will  hold  one 
regular  oratorical  contest  each  year,  and  the  successful  com- 
petitor will  be  the  representative  of  the  college  in  the  contest 
between  the  members  of  the  Territorial  Oratorical  Association, 
with  which  the  College  Association  is  affiliated. 

Choral  Club 
A  Choral  Club,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Wooton, 
has  done  good  work  during  the  year  just  past,  and  promises  to 
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be  one  of  the   most  helpful  auxiliary  organizations  connected 
with  the  college. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  mandolin  and  guitar  club, 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  members,  was  organized.  This 
organization  appeared  before  the  public  on  several  occasions, 
and,  considering  the  new  material  that  had  to  be  worked  up, 
made  a  very  creditable  showing.  With  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done,  the  club  should  be  much  stronger  next 
vear.  v, 


Alumni 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

FOR    I899-I9OO;  FOR     I9OO-I9OI: 

President Alfred  M.  Holt  W.  A.  Sutherland 

First  Vice  President.  .  Iva  R.  Mead  I.  H.  Stanley 

Second  "  "  .  .  Lemuel  C.  McGrath  Elgin  B.  Holt 

Secretary Fabian  Garcia  Fabian  Garcia 

Treasurer R.  R.  Larkin  J.  D.  Tinsley 

Class  of  1894 

Fabian  Garcia,    B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture    and 

Horticulturist   to     the   Exper.    Sta.,   N.    Mex.   College  of 

A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  Guy  Herbert   (nee  Williams),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Hondo, 

N.  Mex. 
R.  Roy  Larkin,  B.  S,,  Prin.  Preparatory  Dept.,  N.  Mex.  College 

of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 
Lemuel  C.  McGrath,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex. 
Oscar  C.  Snow,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

Class  of  1895 

Mrs.  Clarence   E.  Rhodes   (n6e  Casad),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  El 
Oro,  D.  F.,  Mex. 

Class  of  1896 

Mae  Gilmore,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Lower  Penasco,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist,  N.  Mex.  College  of 

A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 
Albert  H.  Peterson,  B.  S.,  Mechanic,  Denver,  Colo. 
Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  B.  S.,  with  American  Mining  Co.,  El  Oro, 

D.  F.,  Mex. 

Class  of  1897 

Joseph  F.  Bennett.  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Physics, Geology  and 
Botany,  N.  M.  College  of  A.  &  M.  Arts,Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
Elgin  B.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  N.  Mex. 
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Arthur  E.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Business  Mgr.,  "Sacramento  Chief," 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

Class  of  1898 

Edwin  E.  Casey,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  V., — Deceased   1898. 

Duval  G.  Cravens,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Vega  Baja, 
Porto  Rico. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sub 
Station,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Iva  R.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M 

Isaac  H.  Stanley,  B.  S.,  Photographer,  Pinos  Altos,  N.  Mex. 

William  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Latin, 
N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  I  lech.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Lottie  Sweet,  B.  S.,  Student,  Central  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

George  M.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Student,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Cali. 

Class  of  1899 

Edward  J  Coe,  B.  S.  Engineer,  Stanton,  N.  Mex. 

Walter  E.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  N.  Mex. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Phy- 
sicist and  Meteorologist  to  the  Exper.  Sta.,  N.  M.  College 
of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla   Park,  N.  M. 
Class  of  1900 

William  Cory  Meeker,  B.  S.,  Clifton,  Arizona. 

Charles  Lewis  Post,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Student,  N.  M.  College  of 
A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Halbert  E.  P.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Geology,  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City, 
N.  M. 


Catalogue  of  Students 

The   College 

Barber,  Charles  Melvin  (Soph.) Mesilla 

Bennett,  Theron  Catlin  (F.)     .     .      .  Pierce  City,  Mo. 

Broyles,  Richard  Franklin  (/.) Mesilla 

Clark,  William  Wentworth   (Sp.) Bland 

Coleman,  Elizabeth  (Soph.)  ....  Mesilla  Park 
Danburg,  Walter  Malcom  (F.)     ....    Las  Cruces 

Davis,  Vivette  (Soph.) El  Paso,  Texas 

Ford,  Fannie  (F.)     ......      .     .     Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Pinkie  (/.) Las  Cruces 

Freeman,  Bliss  (F. )       Anthony 

French,  Fannie  (Soph.) Las  Cruces 

Laferriere,  Arthur  Alphonse  (Sp.)  .  .  Las  Cruces 
Llewellyn,  Morgan  (Sp.)     ......    Las  Cruces 

Macgregor,  J.  S.  (/.) Mesilla  Park 

May,  Ormeda  (F.) ,     .  Las  duces 

Meeker,  William  Cory  (S.)       ....    Clifton,  Ariz. 
Metcalfe,  Mary  T.  (Sp.)      ....      Mangus  Springs 
Metcalfe,  Orrick  Baylor  (F.)   .     .     , 
Metcalfe,  Robert  James  (F.)     .     .     .     .     " 

Mordy,  Isabelle  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Mott,  Rowena  (F.) Las  Cruces 

McBeth,  Bertha  (Sp.) Monticello,  Ind. 

McFie,  Maude  Elizabeth  (Soph.)  ....  Santa  Fe 
Nabours,  Benjamin  Franklin  (F.)  .  .  .  White  Oaks 
Nelson,  Mae  Elizabeth  (Sp.)     ....      Tipton,  Mo. 

Newberry,  Leah  Nora  (/.) Mesilla  Park 

Newberry,  Minnie  Wilson  (/.)  ....  "  " 

*  Grr.—  Graduate  Student;  S.— Senior;  J.— Junior;  Soph.— Sopho- 
more; F.— Freshmen  ;  Sp.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules,  B  14,  p.  72. 
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O'Keefe,  Mary  Ellen  (Sp.)  ...  El  Paso,  Texas 
Peet,  Ethel  Nancy  (Sp.)  ....  Monticello,  Ind. 
Porter,  Wil matte,  A   B.  (Gr.)   .     .     .    East  Las  Vegas 

Post,  Charles  Lewis  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Sage,  Archie  Bruce  (S.) "         " 

Sanchez,  Alfredo  Marcos  (J.)  .....  Mesilla 
Sebben,  Mae  La  Salle  (Sp.)      .     .     .     East  Las  Vegas 

Snow,  Carl  (F.) Victoria 

Steel,  Matthew  (J.)       Las  Cruces 

Stephens,  Burton  Triolous  (F.)  .  .  Pomeroy,  Wash- 
Stinnett,  Russell  Tamah  (F.) Bells,  Va. 

Thomas,  Halbert  E.  P.  (S.) Chicago,  111. 

Thompson,  Cayetano  (J.) Mimbres 

Wallace,  Lunah  Ward  {Soph.)  ....  Cloudcroft 
Winter,  Edward  Ernest  (Sp.)    ...     El  Paso,  Texas 

Stenography   Department 

Ames,  Henry  Philip Las    Cruces 

Armijo,  Dolores "  " 

Blakesley,  Fannie  Elizabeth,  B.  L.  .  Topeka,  Kan. 
Bull,  Walter  Buckingham  ....  Ivorton,  Conm 
Clark,  Frank  Parker     ......         .      .      .      Tularosa 

Coleman,  Bertie     .     .     .     t Mesilla  Park 

French,  Margaret Las  Cruces 

Glidden,  Ava  Beatrice Santa  Fe 

Hare,  Francis  Williams,  B.  S.     "     .      .      Auburn,  Ala.. 

Kanen,  Charles  Frederick Roswell 

Mead,  Victor  Vail Mesilla  Park 

Miller,  John  Oliver,  B.  S Denver,  Colo.. 

McKenzie,  Reginald  Henry  ......     Santa  Fe 

Newton,  Cornelius  Rector Earlham 

Otero,  Nina Santa  Fe 

Reid,  John  Rufus San  Antonio 

Sutherland,  Fannie  Florence    ......    Cerillos 

Swope,  Mary  Craig    .     .     , Santa  Fe 

Tyson,  Allan  Campbell    .     . .  Las  Cruces. 
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Preparatory  Department 

Advanced  Division 
Bloodgood,  Dean  Ward  Actly  {Jr.)   .     .     .     Kingston 
Brunner,  George  (Jr.)     ,     .     .     .     .       El  Paso,  Texas 
Carrera,  Regina  Mary  (Sr.)    .     .  .     .      Las  Cruces 

Casey,  Clara  Lillice  (Jr.)      .     .     .     .     :  "         " 

Coleman,  Ruth  (Sr.) Mesilla  Park 

Comfort,  Myrta  (Sr.)       El  Paso,  Texas 

Easley,  Charles  Ralph  (Jr.) Santa  Fe 

Ford,  Annis  Bell  (Jr.) Las  Cruces 

Foster,  Flossie  (Sr.) "         " 

Freeman,  Anna  May  {Sr.) Anthon)' 

Garrett,  Dudley  Poe  (Jr.) Las  Cruces 

Hart,  Reginald  Henry  (Jr.)  .  ,  .  .  El  Paso,  Texas 
Higley,  Pearl  Carlyson  (Sr.)  .  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mex. 
Isaacks,  Mary  Caledonia  (Sr.)     ....     Las  Cruces 

Kezer,  Avery  M.  (Jr.) 

Kezer,  Grace  Bell  (Jr.) Las  Cruces 

Mead,  Herbert  Henry  (Jr.) Mesilla  Park 

Moorhead,  James  Henry  (Jr.)  .  .  .  Denver,  Colo. 
Mordy,  Grace  McLean  (Jr.)  ....  Las  Cruces 
Mordy,  Josephine  Gardiner  (Jr.)      .  " 

McLachlen,  Malcolm  Romain  (Jr.)    .  El  Paso,    Texas 
Neal,  Homer  Herbert  (Jr.)      ....       Mesilla  Park 
Newberry,  Henry  Clay  (Jr.)      .... 
Newcomb,  Bessie  Simone  (Jr.)   ....     Las  Cruces 
Otero,  Manuel  B.  (Jr.)     .......       Santa  Fe 

Pelphrey,  William  {Sr.) Alamogordo 

Poe,  Oscar  Leroy  (Sr.) Mesilla  Park 

Quintero,  Jose  (Jr.) Mesilla 

Ramirez,  Rafael   (Jr.) Las  Cruces 

Reush,  Guy  (Jr.) Earlham 

Schenk,  George  Leo  (Jr.) Las  Cruces 

Schenk,  James  J.  (Jr.) 

Stivers,  Joseph  William  (Jr.) 

*  See  note  on  p.  60. 
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Special  Class 

Archuleta,  Ysabel '   ..      .      .     .     Mesilla 

Ascarate,  Frank  Marcial Las  Cruces 

Baca,  Caveza  de,  Florencio     .     .     .'    .     .     .    Santa  F6 

Baird,  Alonzo  Eugene El  Paso,  Texas 

Beasley,  Sarah  Evalyn     ....  .      Las  Cruces 

Brackett,  Frederic  Theodore     ....      Alamogordo 

Carbajal,  Anastacio Ysleta,  Texas 

Chavez,  Jacabo San  Antonio, 

Diaz,  Angel .      Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Enriquez,  Benjamin " 

Enriquez,  Eduardo " 

Esperon,  Camilo     ......  " 

Falomir,  Julio " 

Fountain,  Albert  J.,  Jr . .      .      .      Mesilla 

Gatlin,  Jessie  Lee Frisco 

Gonzales,  Alejandro     .     .    Mapimi,  Durango,  Mexico 

Gonzales,  Jesus     .     .  Mesilla  Park 

Gould,  Thomas  Jefferson Weed 

Grijalbe,  Marcos Arroyo  Bonito 

Hudson,  Jasper  Newton     . Frisco 

Losoya,  Hilario,  Jr.     .     Guanacevi,  Durango,  Mexico 

Lucero,  Guadalupe Mesilla 

Miller,  Bernard     ...... Cliff 

Montoya,  Ricarte Socorro 

Pagne,  Ida .       Hillsboro 

Ramirez,  Juan      .      .      .      ...      .      ....     Las  Cruces 

Reush,  Bernard      .  Earlham 

Rhodes,  John Dona  Ana 

Rhodes,  Lula "         " 

Smith,  Benjamin Bland 

Walthal,  William ,      .      Tularosa 

Elementary  Division 
Adams,  Frederick  (C)      ....      .      .     Las  Cruces 
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Archibald,  Sara  (C) El    Paso,  Texas 

Ascarate,  Nemecia  (B) Las  Cruces 

Beasley,  Albert  Houston  (C)      ...  "        " 

Beasley,  Austin  (B) 

Bellina,  Pearl  Reynolds  (A)  .  Aguas  Calientes,  Mex. 
Bennett,  John  Jacob  (C)  .  .  Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Bodfish,  Gertrude  Rosamund  (A)     .      .    Victor,  Colo. 

Bull,  Charles  Henry  (B) Mesilla 

Carrera,  Emile  Philo  (C) Las  Cruces 

Carrera,  Linda  (B) "         " 

Chavez,  Manuel  Ramon  (B) Mesilla 

Clark,  Philip  Dieter  (B) Tularosa 

Coleman,  Dan   (C.) Mesilla  Park 

Crooks,  William  Festus  (A)  .  .  .  Trenton,  Mo. 
Dessauer,  Philip  Edward  (C)     ....      Las  Cruces 

Dwire,  Carroll  Ray  (B) Taos 

Evans,  Elora  Lucille  (C) Ysleta,  Texas 

Fall,  Alexina    (C)       .     .      ....      .        Las  Cruces 

Falomir,  Manuel  (C) Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Ford,  Alice  Bessie  (C) Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Lela  Ray  (C)  

Forsyche,  Beatrice  Elizabeth  (C)  .  Winslow,  Ariz. 
Fountain,  Catherine  Mary  (B)        ....       Mesilla 

Freeman,  John  J.  (B) Anthony 

Frietz,  George  (B) Mesilla 

Gilmore,  Matt  (A) Angus 

Gooclin,  Frank  Marion  {A)  .  .  .  White  Oaks 
Graham,  Allen  Givens  (B)  ....  Las  Cruces 
Graham,  Earl  Addison  (A)       . 

Hammond,  Laura  Virginia  (A)  .  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
Hanna,  Charles  Carroll  (B)  .  ...  San  Antonio 
Hatton,  Thurman  Timbrook  (C)  .     .  Las  Cruces 

Heredia,  Concepcion  (C)      .       .      Mexico  City,  Mex. 

Hostetter,  Cecil  (A) Las  Cruces 

Hostetter,  Hazel  (A) 

Isaacks,  Coila  Nancy   (B)        "         " 

Isaacks,  Willie  F.    (A.) " 
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Lapoint,  Willie  Peter  (A) 
Llewellyn,  Frances  Louise  (A) 
Llewellyn,  Gladys  (A) 
Lucero,  Francisco  (C)     . 
Lucero,  Juan  B.  (B)     . 
Lucero,  Andres    (B) 
Mackedon,  Edward  Josiah  (C) 
Mackedon,  John  James  (A) 
Marrufo,  Dolores  (A) 
Mead,  Anita  Limerick  (B) 
Mills,  Lloyd  Frederick   (C) 
Mordy,  Jessie  Laura  (C) 
Morgan,  James  Victor  (A)     . 
McBeth,  Marjorie    (B)        .       . 
McLachlen,  Bonnie  Adele  (A) 
Nabours,  Bessie  Luella  (A) 
Nabours,  Myrtle  Vance  (C) 
Neveres,  Jesus  F.  (A)    . 
Newcomb,  Alice  (6")  . 

Newman,  Mary  Ellen  (A) 
Newman,  Robert  E.  Lee  (A) 
dinger,  Robert  (A) 
O'Rear,  Archie  (B)    .    '  .       .       . 
Poe,  James  Ralph   yC) 
Potter,  Adda   (C)        .     .        . 
Potts,  Burt  (B)       .       .       .       . 
Quintero,  Fernando  (  C) 
Ramirez,  Tomas  (  C)    . 
Rouault,  Ernest  Joseph  (A) 
Sampson,  Irving  Wilber  (  C)     . 
Schenk,  August,  Jr.,  (A) 
Scoggins,  Beulah   (A) 
Steel,  James  Alexander  (C) 
Sutherland,  Sidney  McNeil  (C) 
Van  Lindt,  Cherry  (B)         .       . 
Wade,  Edward  Clemens,  Jr.  (C) 
Wakefield,  Clara  Bell  (A) 


Las  Cruces 


Mesilla 


.  •    .       San  Pedro 

.     Las  Cruces 

.      Mesilla  Park 

.     Las  Cruces 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

.     Monticello,  Ind. 

.    El  Paso,  Texas 

.      White  Oaks 

Las  Cruces 

El  Paso,  Texas 


Mesilla  Park 

Magdalena 

Mesilla  Park 

Mesilla 

Las   Cruces 


Cerillos 

Silver  City 

Las  Cruces 

Chamborino 
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Wellgehausen.  Julia  (C)        .       .      .  .    .       .      Central 

White,  Joseph  (C) Las  Cruces 

Yoast,  Irvin  (A) Rincon 

Yoast,  Mamie  Ella  (B) 

Summary 

College  Students    .  42 

Stenography  Students 19 

Preparatory  Students — Advanced   Division     .       .  33 

"  "  Special  Class      ...  31 

11  "  Elementary  Division   .    "    .  79 

Total 204 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Board  of  Control 

(Board  of  Regents  of  the  College) 

L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.  Dm  President,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.       • 
P.  H.  Curran,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Granville  A.  Richardson,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
A.  A.  Jones,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Prisciliano  Moreno,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

ADVISORV    MEMBERS 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Hon.  Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Santa  P^e,  N.  M. 

Station  Staff 

Frederic  W.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Vice-Director,  Chemist 

T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Entomologist 

E.  O.  Wooton,  A.  M.,  Botanist 

J.   D.  Tinsley,   B.  S.,    Soil    Physicist    and   Meteorologist,  and 

Superintendent  of  Roswell  Sub-Station 
John  J.  Vernon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Agriculturist 
W.  M.  Reed,  C.  E.,  Irrigation  Engineer 
Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.   Horticulturist 


R.  F.  Hare,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Second  Assistant  Chemist 

Joseph  F.  Bennett,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Botanist 

Frank  E.  Lester,  Registrar 

Helen  M.  Macgregor,  Stenographer 


Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  San  Juan  Sub-Station, 

Aztec.  N.  M. 
John    Thornhill,    Superintendent     Las     Vegas    Sub-Station, 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  Hatch  Act  (see 
page  10),  a  "Department"  of  Agricultural  Colleges  was  en- 
dowed, having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments 
of  value  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of 
valuable  information  among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act 
of  February  28,  1889,  which  established  the  New  Mexico  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an 
Experiment  Station  in  connection  with  the  College.  This  de- 
partment is  in  successful  operation. 

The  College  Farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  Territory  by 
the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  County,  contains  about  250  acres. 
Nearly  100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Las  Cruces  Community  ditch,  which 
crosses  it.  The  leading  experiments  at  present  being  con- 
ducted on  the  College  Farm  have  for  their  object  the  determi- 
mination  of  irrigation  problems:  the  actual  amount  of  water 
used  under  ordinary  methods  of  farming,  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  the  production  of  crops,  how  far  cultivation  may 
be  made  to  serve  in  the  saving  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  etc. 
Tests  of  grasses  and  forage  crops  and  experiments  in  orchard 
management  are  also  being  made. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  section,  the 
departments  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Entomology  are  em- 
ployed in  solving  problems  of  practical  interest  to  the  New 
Mexico  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

The  following  Bulletins  have  been  issued  from  the  Exper- 
iment Station,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  persons  in  New 
Mexico  who  apply  for  them:— 

*  No.  1,  April,  1890 — General  Information. 

*  No.  2,  October,  1890 — Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimenta- 
tion. 

No.  3,  June,  1891— Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects 
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Injurious  to  Fruit — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  4,  March,  1892 — Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Shade  Trees, 

Nut-bearing  Trees,  and  Vegetables — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  5,  March,  1892 — Notices  of  Importance  Concerning- 
Fruit  Insects— -C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  6,  March,  1892 — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clo- 
vers, Textile  Plants,  and  Sorghums — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  7,  June,  1892 — -Scale  Insects  in  New  Mexico — C.  H. 
Tyler  Townsend. 

*No.  8,  November,  1892 — Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Sugar 
Beets,   Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc. — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  9,  May,  1893 — Insectides  and  their  Appliances — C.  H. 
Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  10,  September,  1893 — Insects  of  1893 — T.  D.  A.  Cock- 
erell. 

*  No.  11,  October,  1893— Notes  on  Canaigre  and  Meteoro- 
logical Data — A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin. 

No.  12,  November,  1893 — The  Value  of  Rio  Grande  Water 
for  the  Purpose  of  Irrigation — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  13,  New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1 — E.  O.  Wooton. 

No.  14,   Canaigre — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  15,  Entomological  Observations  in  1894;  Life  Zones 
in  New  Mexico;  Entomological  Diary  at  Santa  Fe — T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell. 

No.  16,  September,  1895 — The  Russian  Thistle — E.  O. 
Wooton. 

No.  17,  December,  1895  —  Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and 
Some  New  Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs — -Arthur  Goss. 

No.  18,  March,  1896 — Some  New  Mexico  Forage  Plants— 
E.  O.  Wooton. 

No.  19,  April,  1896 — Report  of  the  Entomologist  (Part  I.) 
— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  20,  December,  1896 — Seeds — George  Vestal. 

No.  21,  January,  1897 — Results  of  Experiments  at  San  Juan 
Sub-Station — H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  22,  March,  1897 — Alkali  in  the  Rio  Grande    and    Ani- 
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mas  Valleys — Arthur  Goss  and  H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  23,  April,  1897 — Sugar  Beets — Cornelius  T.  Jordan. 

*  No.  24,  August,  1897 — Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico — T. 
D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  25,  February,  1898 — Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Cod- 
ling Moth— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  26,  June,  1898 — New  Mexico  Sugar  Beets — Arthur 
Goss. 

No.  2J,  June,  1898 — Report  on  Plums — Geo.  Vestal  and 
Fabian  Garcia. 

No.  28,  December,  1898 — Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico,  No. 
2-T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  29,  May,  1899 — New  Mexico  Sugar  Beets — Arthur 
Goss  and  A.  M.  Holt. 

No.  30,  May,  1899 — The  Effect  of  Spring  Frosts  on  the 
Peach  Crop;  With  Cultural  Notes  on  the  Peach  in  New  Mexico 
—  Fabian  Garcia. 

No.  31,  December,  1899 — A  Study  of  Soil  Moisture — 
Charles  A.  Keffer  and  John  D.  Tinsley. 

No.  32,  December,  1899 — Grasses  and  Forage  Crops — 
Charles  A.  Keffer. 

No.  33,  April,  1900 — Notes  from  the  San  Juan  Sub-Sta- 
tion—  Charles  E.  Mead. 

No.  34,  June,  1900 — Principles  of  Water  Analysis  as  Ap- 
plied to  New  Mexico  Waters — Arthur  Goss. 

Branch  experiment  stations  are  located  atRoswell,  Chaves 
County;  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County;  and  Aztec,  San  Juan 
County.  These  experiment  farms  were  donated  by  the  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  localities  to  the  Territory.  During  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  provision  was  made  tor  then- 
support.  The  Roswell  Station  at  the  present  time  is*the 
principal  seat  of  our  experiments  in  sub-drainage. 

*  The  edition  of  these  Bulletins  is  exhausted. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1901-1902 


September      2-3,  1901,  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission  and 
reexamination  of  deficient  students. 
"  2-3-4,  1901,  Matriculation  of  students. 

4-5,  1901,  Assignment  of  students  to  classes  and  assign- 
ment of  work  by  class  instructors. 
(5,  1901,  Regular  class  work  of  1st  term  begins. 
22,  1901,  Recitations  of  1st  term  begins. 
25-27,  1901,  Examination  of  classes  for  1st  term's  work. 
28,  1901,  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

2,  1901,  Assignment  of  students  to  classes  for  second 
term  and  assignment  of  work  by  class  in- 
structors. 

3,  1901,  Regular  class  work  for  second  term  begins. 

21,  1901,  Christmas  vacation  begins. 
5,  1902,  Christmas  vacation  ends. 

22,  1902,  Washington's  Birthday — holiday. 
28,  1902,  Recitations  of  2nd  term  end. 

3-4-5,  1902,  Examinations  for  2nd  term's  work. 

10,  1902,  Assignment  of  students  to  class  for  3rd  term  and 
assignment  of  work  by  class  instructors. 

11,  1902,  Regular  class  work  for  third  term  begins. 
2,  1902,  Field  Day. 

Recitations  for  third  term  end. 
Examinations  of  third  term's  work:  Senior  vaca- 
tion. 
Memorial  Day — holiday. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

P.  M.j  Address  to  Columbian   Literary  Society. 
Alumni  meeting. 

4,  1902,  Commencement  Exercises. 


November 


December 


January 
February 

March 


May 


June 


23, 

1902, 

29, 

1902, 

30, 

1902, 

1, 

1902, 

9 

1902, 

3, 

1902, 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.D.,  President,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

P.  H.  Curran,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Granville  A.  Richardson,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

H.  B.  Holt,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Advisory  Members 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,   Santa  Pe, 

N.  M. 
Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chaves,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  Santa 

Fe,  N.  M. 


LUTHER    FOSTER,     M.  S.  A., 

President  of  the  College  and 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 
(Elected  Nov.  21st,  1901) 


FACULTY 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Executive  Officer  in  Charge,  Registrar, 
and  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Stenography. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  B.  S.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1890; 
M.  S.,  ibid.,  1895.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Arthur  Goss,  B.  S.,  Purdue  University,  1888;  A.  C,  ibid., 
1889;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1895.     Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Frank  W.  Brady,  B.  M.  E.,  Purdue  University,  1888;  M.  E., 
ibid.,  1894.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,  Earlham  College.  1885.  Professor  of 
History  and  Philosophy. 

Elmer  O.  Wooton,  B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1896.  Professor  of  Biology,  and  in  charge  of  Geology 
and  Physics. 

Frederick  F.  Barker,  LLB.,  Cambridge  University  (Eng- 
land), 1891.     Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature. 

John  Dabney  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and 
Mech.  Arts,  1899.     Professor  of  Soil  Physics. 

Alice  Horning,  B.  S.,  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon.  1882. 
Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  Dean  of  Women,  and 
Matron  of  the  Women's  Hall. 

John  J.  Vernon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Iowa  State  College,  1897. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds. 

Raleigh  Frederick  Hare,  B.  S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1892;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1893.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and  Mech. 
Arts,  1891.     Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Charles  Mills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 
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D.  M.  Richards,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College.  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Other  Officers  of  Instruction 

William  Alexander  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll. 
of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1898.  Instructor  in  Spanish 
and  Latin. 

Geraldine  Combs,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Helen  Mar  Macgregor,  Assistant  in  the  Stenography  De- 
partment, and  College  Stenographer. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and 
Mech.  Arts,  1900.  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department. 

Charlotte  A.  Baker,  Librarian  and  Assistant  in  English. 

Lavinia  Lea  Brown,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Fannie  Elizabeth  Blakesley,  B.  L.,  Washburn  College, 
1895.     Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 


FACULTY  COnrilTTEES 
Course  of  Study 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  Chairman 

E.  O.  Wooton.        •  P.  W.  Brady. 
D.  M.  Richards.  J.  J.  Vernon. 

Catalogue 

E  O.  Wooton,  Chairman.  D.  M.  Richards. 

Judiciary 

Arthur  Goss,  Chairman 

C.  T.  Hagerty.  H.Hadley. 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Prank  W.  Brady,  Chairman 
J.  J.  Vernon.  P.  Garcia. 

Entertainment 

Alice  Horning,  Chairman 

D.  M.  Richards.  E.  O.  Wooton. 

Extension  Work  and  Advertising 

H.  Hadley,  Chairman 

P.  E.  Lester.  J.  D.  Tinsley. 

Student  Conference 

D.  M.  Richards,  Chairman 

Alice  Horning.  P.  P.  Barker. 

Boarding 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Chairman 

F.  F.  Barker.  Alice  Horning. 

Library 

F.  P.  Barker,  Chairman 

J.  B.  Tinsley.  J.  J.  Vernon. 

Miss  Baker,  ex  officio. 

Note:    The  president  is  ex  oftieio  a  member  of  all  committees. 
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Location 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  is  situated  at  Mesilla  Park, 
Dona  Ana  County.  Its  location  in  the  Mesilla 
Valley  gives  it  great  advantages  for  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  experiments,  and  is  a 
good  one  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
valley  is  noted  for  being  the  largest  fruit  and 
alfalfa  shipping  point  in  the  Territory,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  perhaps  the  finest 
winter  health  resort  in  the  United  States.  The 
College  farm  is  crossed  near  the  center  by  a 
fine  driveway  from  Mesilla  Park  station  to  the 
College  buildings.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come. Mesilla  Park  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railroad,  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
different  parts  of  the  Territory.  Las  Cruces,  a  town  about 
two  and  one  half  miles  distant,  has  a  population  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  public  school,  two  mission  schools  and 
a  Catholic  academy  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  Presby- 
terians, Methodist,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
church  organizations,  and  students  are  always  welcomed  to 
their  services. 

Origin 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  by  act  approved 
February  28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined 
in  Section  19  of  this  act: — 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  practi- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences 
connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  all  branches  of  learning-bearing  upon  agriculture  and 
other  industrial  pursuits."' 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act: — 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  veget- 
able anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology, 
geology,  and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horti- 
culture, moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other 
sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment 
Stations  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2,  1887, — the  Hatch  Act. 

Income 

The  revenues  of  this  College  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  College  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  August 
30,  1890— the  Morrill  fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,  1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

The  money  received  from  students  and  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  College  farm  has,  so  far,  been  very  limited, 
and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as  are 
not  provided  for  by  either  act  of  Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided,  for 
an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the  year 
1889.     This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  incomeof  about  $6,500. 

The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
August  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
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port  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  be- 
fore July  31,  of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund 
first  in  1890,  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  Henceforth  the  fund 
will  amount  to  £25.000.  This  fund  can  be  applied  only  "to  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  banches  of  mathematical,  physical, 
natural  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their 
application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for 
such  instruction."  No  part  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for  build- 
ing or  repairs,  or  for  ordinary  running  expenses,  such  as  salaries 
of  administrative  officers, — as  president,  clerk,  librarian,  etc., — 
equipment  of  the  library,  and  ordinary  furniture,' stationery, 
printing,  etc.,  or  for  teaching  any  subject  not  referred  in  this  Aet. 
The  theory  of  the  federal  government  in  accordance  with 
which  these  appropriations  have  been  made,  is  that  the  State 
or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  repair  and  must  also  provide  for  all  the  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  college,  and  that  the  federal 
appropriation  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  paying 
teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act, 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station 
there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  £15,000  a  year,  payable  quarter- 
ly. This  money  must  be  used  for  '-paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing 
progress  must  be  printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for 
them.  This  fund  first  became  available  for  this  College  in 
1889-90,  to  the  amount  of  *10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  £15,000 
a  year  has  been  received.  After  the  first  year,  only  fee  per 
cent  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to  rr<<-t.  enlarge  or  repair  building* 
for  the  use  of  the   Experiment   Station;  and  no  part   of   it  man  be 
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applied  to  the  expenses  of  instruction  or  to  general  college  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  carrying  on  of  agri- 
cultural experiments  and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

Endowment 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  this 
College  100,000  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  If  this  land  be 
carefully  located,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  College  in  time  a 
fair  endowment. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  upon  completion  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Senior  Preparatory,  or  '"Sub-Freshman, "year,  or  on  a 
Certificate  showing  that  the  same  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  has  been  completed  at  any  of  the  following  High 
Schools: 

Albuquerque  High  School. 
Deming  High  School. 
El  Paso  High  School. 
Las  Vegas  High  School. 
Raton  High  School. 
Roswell  High  School. 
Gallup  High  School. 
Other  candidates  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects: — 

English. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  is  unable  to  write 
English  fairly  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
and  so  forth,  and  free  from  gross  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
errors.  Some  knowledge  of  literature  is  also  required. 
General  History. — Myers' General  History  or  Sheldon's  Gen- 
eral History,  or  their  equivalent. 
A Igebra. —  Milne's  High  School  Algebra  through  logarithms, 
or  its  equivalent. 
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Physics.     Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment,  or  its  equivalent. 
Elementary  Chemistry. — At  least  twelve  weeks'  work. 
Physical    Geography. — Maury's    Physical  Geography,    or  its 

equivalent. 
Latin. —(optional  with  Spanish  for  engineering  students). — 

One  year's  work,  or  its  equivalent. 
Physiology. —  Martin's  Human  body  (briefer  course),   or  its 

equivalent. 
Civil  Government. — McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics,  or  its  equi- 
valent. 
Free-hand  Drawing. — At  least  a  year's  thorough  work. 
Arithmetic. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  or  its  equivalent. 
History  of  the  United  States. — Fiske's  School  History  or  Barnes' 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  or  their  equivalent. 
Geography. — Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  or  its  equivalent. 
Carpentry  and   Wood  Working  Tools,  or  Domestic  Eco)iomy — as 
given  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year  of  this  College.  An 
equivalent  in  natural  Science,  language  or  history  will 
be  accepted  for  this  work,  except  in  the  case  of  students 
who  propose   to  pursue    the  Engineering  course,   who 
must  take  the  Carpentry  and  Wood  Working  Tools. 
Students  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements 
for  admission  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  the  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  corresponding  classes  here,  provided 
they  bring  certificates  showing  amount  of  work  completed. 
Other  candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in  the  under- 
graduate studies  which  they  desire  to  be  credited  with. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  good  moral  character.  The  President  and  Faculty 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  students  who  appear  to  be  too  im- 
mature to  live  away  from  home. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS 

Freshman  Year 


GENERAL  COURSE 

AGRICULTTJ  KAi     <-<>V  EtSE 

MECHAN  LCAL  RNGINBERING 
COURSE 

FIRST  TERM 

FIRST  TERM 

English     (Rhetoric     and 

Composition,  etc.).  5* 
Geometry  (Plane),  5 
Biology  (introduction), 

English,  5 
Geometrv.  "i 
Biology,  10  P 

Spanish  or  Latin,  5 

10  Pt 
Latin  or  Spanish,  5 

l  'reshmen  in  the  Agri- 
cultural  Course   may 

SECOND  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

English,  5 

Geometry  (Plane).  5 
Biology  (Zoology),  10  P 

Lai  in  or  Spanish,  5 

pursue     either     the 
studies  of  t  lie  <  General. 
or  of  the  Engineering 
Course. 

English,  5 
<  Seometry,  5 

Spanish  or  Latin,  "i 
Median.  Draw..  4  P 
Iron  and  Steel  Forging,  6  P 

TH1RO  TERM 

THIRD    IK  KM 

English,  5 

( leometry  (Solid),  5 

Biology  (Botany).  L0  1' 
Latin  or  Spanish.  ."i 

English,  ."i 
Geometry.  5 
Spanish  or  Latin.  5 
Meehan.  Draw..  4  1' 
Bench  Work  in  Wood.  6  P 

Sophomore  Year 


GENERAL  COURSE 


11  RST  TERM 
English  (Literature). 
Physics,  5 
Latin  or  Spanish.  5 
Trigonometry,  5 

SECOND  TERM 

English,  5 

Physics.  5 

Latin  or  Spanish,  is 

Elective.  5 

THIRD  TERM 

English,  •". 

Physic-.  5 

Latin  or  Spanish.  r> 

Elective,  5 


AGRICULTURAL  COURSE 


FIRST  TERM 

English,  r> 
Physics,  5 
Trigonometry,  5 

Elective.  5  (or  10  P) 

SB<  OND  TERM 

English,  S 

Physics.  "i 
Live  Stock,  2 
Surveying.  6  P 
Elective.  5 

THIRD  TERM 

English,  "i 

Physics,  5 

Score-card  Practice,  2  P 

Live  Stock.  4 

Elective,  5 


MKi   BANICAL  ENGINEERING 
COURSE 


FIRST  TERM 

English,  5 

Physics.  5 
Trigonometry,  5 
Pattern  Making,  6P 
Foundry  Practice.  4  1' 

SECOND   TERM 

English,  5 
Physics.  5 

Descriptive  Geometry, 
Surveying,  6  P 
Meeh.  Drawing,  4  P 

THIRD  TERM 

English.  ."i 
Physios,  5 

Advanced  Algebra,  3 
Anal.  Geometry,  2 
Pattern  Ma  kin.-.  6P 
Maeh.  Design,  4  P 


*  The  figure  following  each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  hours  recitation  per 
week. 

I  P  practice,  being  intended  to  include  all  laboratory,  shop,  greenhouse  oi  field 
work  required  of  students.  This  work  counts  for  half  as  much  as  an  ordinary  prepared 
recitation. 
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K.N  KRAI.  COURSE 


AGRICULTURAL  '     »U  RSE 


FIRST  TERM 

English,  l 
Chemistry,  n 
Astronomy.  4  plus  2  P 
Domestic  Economy 

(for  women).  8  P 

or  Elective.  4 
Elective.  5 

SECOND  TERM 

English,  1 
Chemistry.  10  P 
Political  Economy.  4 
Domestic  Economy 
(for  womeu).  8  P 
or  Elective.  4     . 
Astronomy,  2  P 
Elective,  5 

THIRD  TERM 

English.  1 
Chemistry.  8  P 
Physiology.  5 
Domestic  Economy 

(for  women),  8  P 

or  Elective.  4 
Astronomy.  2  P 
Elective.  5 


Astron- 


EIRST  TERM 

English,  l 
Chemistry,  5 

Meteorology 

omy.  4 
Soils  and  Crops.  5 
Principles  of  Breeding.  3 
Elective.  2 

SBC  'NO  TERM 

English,  I 

i  Chemistry.  10  P 
Political  Economy,  4 
Practical  Agriculture,  5 
Stock-Feeding,  4 
Elective,  1 


THIRD   TERM 

English,  1 
Chemistry,  8  P 
Entomology.  10  P 
Pomology,  3  plus  2  P 
Elective,  6 


Ml.<   HAN  [I  AI.   ENGINEERING 

COURSE 


FIRST   TERM 

English.  1 
Chemistry.  5 
Analytical  Geometry,  5 
Ele.  Mechanics,  4 
Machine  Design,  4  P 
Bench  Work  in  Iron,  5  P 


OND  TERM 

English.  1 

Chemistry.  10  P 

Calculus,  5 

Strength  of  Materials,  4 

Mechanism.  5 


THIRD  TERM 

English,  1 

Chemistry.  8  P 
Calculus,  5 

Anal  Mechanics.  5 
Steam  Boilers,  5 


Senior  Year 


GENERAL   COURSE 


AGRICULTURAL  COURSE 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
COURSE 


FIRST   TERM 

English.  2 
Mineralogy.  10  P 
History  of  Civilization,  5 
Elective.  8 


SECOND  TERM 

English.  2 

Geology,  9 

History  of  Civilization,  5 

Elective,  8 


THIRD  TERM 

English,  2 

History  of  Civilization,  5 

Thesis 

Elective,  8 


FIRST   TERM 

I  English,  2 

I  Mineralogy,  10  P 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  6P 

Theory  of  Horticulture,  2 

Soil  Physics,  8  P 

Elective.  4 

SECOND  TERM 

English,  2 

Geology.  5 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  6P 

Rural  Engineering.  2  —  6  P 

Elective,  5 


THIRD  TERM 

English.  2 

Rural  Economics.  5 
Dairying,  3  plus  4  P 
Thesis 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  6P 
or  Elective.  3 


FIRST   TERM 

English,  2 
Mineralogy.  10  P 
Hydraulics.  5 
Steam  Engine.  4 
Designing.  4  P 
Machine  Shop.  4  P 

SECOND  TERM 

English,  2 

Geology.  5 

Metallurgy.  4 

Roofs  and  Bridges,  4  P 

Engine  and  Boiler  Tests,  (3  P 

Elective,  4 

THIRD  TERM 

English,  2 

Electrical  Engineering,  5 
Engineering  Structures,  5 
Thesis 
Elective.  3 
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THE  ELECTIVE   SYSTEH 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Freshman  year  there  may  be 
said  to  be  two  courses,  the  engineering  students  spending  in 
shop  work  the  time  that  the  students  of  the  General  Course 
devote  to  a  foreign  language,  and  the  agricultural  students 
having  their  choice  of  either  course.  In  the  Sophomore  year 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  work  prescribed  for  each  of 
the  courses,  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  distinctive 
work  of  the  several  courses  takes  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
students  time  and  the  three  courses  are  quite  different  one 
from  another. 

From  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  on  students 
of  the  General  and  Agricultural  courses  have  a  number  of 
hours  elective  work,  in  which  they  may  choose  any  of  the 
subjects  offered  in  the  regular  courses  or  any  advanced  work 
offered  in  subjects  which  are  of  special  interest  to  them.  The 
only  prerequisites  for  such  selections  are  that  the  student 
be  prepared  for  the  work  and  that  he  and  the  teacher  both 
have  a  time  at  which  the  work  can  be  done.  The  required 
work  of  the  general  course  is  only  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty,  it  is  essential  for  all  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitution to  have  pursued.  Electives  may  be  so  chosen  that 
a  student  may  specialize  to  a  degree  along  the  line  of  literary 
or  language  work,  in  history  or  pedagogics,  social  science, 
chemistry,  biology,  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Agricultural 
students  may  take  cultural  subjects  or  technical  or  purely 
scientific  subjects. 

For  the  women  there  is  work  in  Domestic.  Science  which 
they  may  elect,  in  which  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  department 
not  only  to  prepare  young  women  for  ordinary  every  day 
home  duties,  but  to  give  them  some  scieutitic  and  practical 
knowledge  of  feeding  the  sick  and  caring  for  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  home.  Their  practice  work  will  consist  not 
only  of  learning  how  to  caok  food  but  also  how  to  serve  it. 
During  the  junior  year  some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  short 
waitress'  course,  and  in  the  possible  eight  terms  of  elective 
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work  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Domestic  Science  will  be  given. 

Special    Courses 

Students  of  mature  years,  who  cannot  remain  long  enough 
to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special  courses. 
The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests,  or  to 
order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student 
and  the  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work, 
but  those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
will  receive  certificates. 

For  the  course  of  study  in  the  Preparatory  Department, 
seepage  60;  for  that  in  the  Department  of  Stenography,  page 
56;  and  for  the  Assaying  course,  page  32.  For  the  two  years' 
course  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  see  page  24;  for  the 
single  term  courses  in  these  subjects  see  page  26;  and  for  the 
two  years'  course  in  Practical  Mechanics  see  page  51. 

Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S. )  is  conferred  on 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in 
any  of  the  Collegiate  courses  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  {M.  S.)  is  conferred  on 
students  who,  after  taking  at  this  College  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
pursue  for  at  least  one  year  here,  or  for  two  years  as  non-res- 
ident students,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis. 
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DEPARTHENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSOR  VERNON 
PROFESSOR  TINSLEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  GARCIA 

The  School  of  Agriculture  includes 
the  departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  and  Soil  Physics  and  Me- 
teorology, and  embraces  all  the  work 
peculiar  to  the  Agriculture  Course  ex* 
cept  that  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
given  by  the  departmentof  chemistry. 
The  College  is  well  prepared  to  give  a 
thorough  and  complete  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  in 
its  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  Ter 
ritory. 

Agronomy,  or  Agriculture  Proper 

1.  Soils  and  Field  Crops. — Preparation  of  the  soil,  plant 
growth,  selection  of  seed,  germination  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, cultivation,  harvesting,  storage,  marketing,  etc.,  are 
among  the  subjects  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Morrow  and  Hunt's  "Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm  ",  King's 
"The  Soil",  and  Roberts'  "The  Fertility  of  the  Land"  form  the 
basis  for  the  term's  work. 

This  study  is  given  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  and 
requires  five  hours  recitations  a  week. 

2.  Practical  Agriculture. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
the  first  term  Junior  work,  and  includes  scientific  and  prac- 
tical problems  in  general  agriculture  as  applied  to  the  farm 
and  ranch.  Special  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  principles  dis- 
cussed to  New  Mexico  agriculture.  The  College  Farm  affords 
excellent  means  of  illustrating  the  work. 

Second  term,  Junior.     Five  hours  a  week. 
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3.  Soil  Physics — This  work  consists  mainly  of  laboratory 
and  field  practice  in  the  sampling  of  soils,  determinations  of 
moisture,  salt  content,  water  holding  power,  mechanical  an- 
alyses, and  a  brief  general  study  of  the  other  physical  char- 
acters of  soils. 

First  term,  Senior  year,  8  hours  practice. 

4.  Meteorology. — This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and 
recitations  with  accompanying  laboratory  practice.  The 
common  meteorological  instruments,  their  construction  and 
uses,  and  those  meteorological  phenomena  having  most  direct 
bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  New  Mexico,  will  be  studied. 

First  term,  Junior  year,  4  hours. 

In  addition  to  this  required  work  students  may  take  elect- 
ive work  in  Soil  Physics  or  Meteorology  either  as  advanced 
undergraduate  work  or  graduate  work. 

5.  Rural  Engineering. — In  a  country  where  all  the  farm- 
ing is  done  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  a  course  in  rural  engineer- 
ing is  of  great  importance.  The  planning  of  ditch-systems, 
the  application  of  water  to  the  land,  the  economic  use  of  fields 
and  crops,  roads,  buildings,  and  machinery  comprise  the 
general  subjects  of  the  course. 

Second  term,  Senior.  Two  hours  a  week  in  class  room 
and  six  hours  practice. 

6.  Rural  Economics. — History  of  agriculture,  farm  man- 
agement, and  rural  law  are  among  the  subjects  in  this  course. 

Third  term,  Senior.     Five  hours  a  week. 
Zootechny,  or   Animal  Industry 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Terri- 
tory, inasmuch  as  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries. The  subjects  are  pursued  from  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific standpoint,  having  in  view  the  thorough  equipment  of 
young  men  for  successful  work  in  breeding,  care  and  man- 
agement of  large  herds. 

7.  Livestock. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory, development,  characteristics,  selection,  care  and  man- 
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agement,  points  of  utility,  etc.,  of   the  different  breeds  of 
cattle. 

This  study  is  given  in  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year  and  requires  two  hours'  recitations  a  week. 

8.  Live  Stock. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  7.  A  care- 
ful study  is  made  this  term  of  the  different  breeds  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion 
of  breeds  best  adapted  to  New  Mexico  conditions.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Through- 
out the  course  in  Live  Stock  practical  demonstration  of  the 
various  points  under  discussion  is  made  with  individual  ani- 
mals of  the  college  herd;  also,  occasional  trips  will  be  planned 
having  in  mind  a  study  of  the  breeds,  methods  of  handing, 
and  local  conditions  of  the  various  herds  in  this  section. 

Third  term  Sophomore.     Four  hours  a  week. 

9.  Score- Card  Practice. — Animals  are  brought  before  the 
class  for  demonstration  and  scoring.  Lovelock's  American 
Standard  of  Excellence,  and  other  recognized  standards  will 
be  followed  in  judging  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  insure  a  familiarity  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds,  so  that  students  are 
enabled  to  become  competent  judges  of  live  stock.  This  work 
is  specially  valuable  for  young  men  who  expect  in  any  way  to 
deal  with  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  Territory.  The  work 
is  coincident  with  the  study  of  breeds  of  animals. 

Third  term,  Sophomore.     Two  hours  iDractice  a  week. 

10.  Principles  of  Breeding. — This  course  covers  the  laws 
governing  the  breeding  of  animals,  and  includes  the  prin- 
ciples of  heredity,  laws  of  correlation  and  variation,  in  and  in 
and  cross  breeding,  parentage,  form  types,  and  pedigree.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  subject  of  breeding  for  beef  and  for 
the  dairy. 

First  term,  Junior.     Three  hours  a  week. 

11.     Stock  Feeding. — The  subject  includes  animal  nutrition, 

chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs,  nutritive  ratios,  making  rations, 

and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nutritive  value  of  stock-foods 

available  on  the  ranches  and  markets  of  New  Mexico.     Feed- 
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ing  experiments  are  conducted  by  the  Expe  riment  Station 
and  students  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  for  practical  ob- 
servations in  scientific  feeding  for  beef  or  mutton  and  for 
the  dairy. 

Second  term,  Junior.     Pour  hours  a  week. 

12.  Dairying. — The  course  in  dairying  comprises  a  study 
of  the  properties  of  milk  and  methods  of  handling  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  private  dairy  and  in  the  thoroughly  equip- 
ped creamery.  Receiving  and  weighing,  testing,  separating, 
ripening  cream,  churning,  pasteurizing,  and  marketing  are 
subjects  discussed  in  class-room.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  the  principles  of  the  Chedder  system  of  making  cheese. 

Third  term,  Senior.  Three  hours  a  week  in  class-room 
and  four  hours  practice. 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

13.  Pomology. — The  subjects  of  cultivation,  propagation, 
thinning,  pruning,  spraying,  irrigation  and  other  related 
topics  will  be  discussed.  The  extensive  orchard  and  vine- 
yards on  the  College  Farm  and  several  commercial  orchards 
and  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  afford  unusual  means  of  illus- 
tration. The  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  adapted  to  the 
conditions  in  this  section.  In  class-room  the  work  will  con- 
sist of  text-books,  discussions  and  supplementary  reading. 
The  laboratory  work  will  consist  mostly  of  making  cuttings, 
budding,  grafting,  pruning,  and  spraying.  "The  Nursery- 
Book"  and  "Principles  of  Fruit  Growing"  by  Bailey,  are  the 
text-books  used. 

Spring  term,  Junior.  Three  hours  a  week  in  class-room 
and  two  hours  practice. 

14.  Theory  of  Horticulture. — The  student  having  largely 
completed  his  biological  studies,  is  prepared  for  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  horticultural  methods.  Plant 
breeding,  the  influence  of  environment, — climate,  soil,  alti- 
tude, food, — and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed. 

Fall  term,  Senior.     Two  hours  per  week. 
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15.  Economic  Entomology. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  students  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principle  groups  of  in- 
sects of  economic  importance,  especial  attention  being  given 
to  the  study  of  injurious  insects  and  the  means  of  destroying 
them. 

Spring  term,  Junior.  Three  hours  a  week  in  class-room 
and  four  hours  practice. 

16.  Forestry — Elective. — The  course  in  forestry  is  offered 
to  Agricultural  and  Scientific  students  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient preliminary  training  in  biology.  The  nature  of  the 
course  will  be  the  study  of  wind-breaks,  home  planting,  util- 
ity of  forest  plantations,  and  the  general  influence  of  forests 
on  the  climate  and  water  courses.  The  subjects  of  forest 
reserves*  and  forest-tree  planting  will  also  receive  careful  at- 
tention. 

Spring  term.     Two  hours  per  week. 

17.  Floriculture. — Elective. — The  course  in  Floriculture 
is  designed  to  be  of  a  popular  nature,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  women  students.  It  consists  of  lessons  in  the  propaga- 
tion and  management  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Practice 
in  seed-sowing,  potting,  transplanting,  and  taking  of  cuttings 
is  offered.  The  greenhouse  and  equipments  and  forcing 
frames  afford  the  necessary  material  and  conveniences  for 
the  work. 

Winter  term,  Freshman.  Two  hours  class-room  work  and 
two  hours  practice. 

18.  Floriculture. — Elective. — This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  course  number  17.  Borders,  grouping,  and  arrangement  of 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubbery  for  ornamental  effect,  will  be 
considered.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  orna- 
mental gardens  and  the  arrangement  of  home  grounds  con- 
sidered from-the  land  scape  gardener's  standpoint. 

Spring  term,  Freshman.  One  hour  recitation  and  two 
hours  practice. 
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SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

r-, —  ., . While  we  advise  those  who  expect  tobe- 

[    come    professors   or    instructors    in  agri- 
ultura]  schools  and  colleges  to  take  the  four 
'^fclwL      years'   course  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture outlined  above,  yet  we  realize  that  there 
|    are  many   who  for  various  reasons  are  un- 
-  ?%*-%>    able  to  do  this. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  trained  men  to 
fill  positions  as  foremen  or  superintendents  of  ranches  and 
dairies',  and  believing  that  a  territorial  institution  should 
offer  every  possible  encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  line  of  work,  a  two  years' 
course  and  a  twelve  weeks  course  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture have  been  arranged. 

TWO  YEARS  COURSE   IN   AGRICULTURE 
Requirements  for  admission: — Students  are  required  to 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  old  and  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling,  United  States  History,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition. 

First  Year 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

English  2.   ( Sr.  Prep. ). English  2.  (  Sr.  Prep. ).  English  2    (  Sr.  Prep.) 

Mathematics  5 Mathematics  5 Mathematics   5. 

Biology  10P  (  Fresh. ) . .  Biology  10P  (  Fresh. ) . .  Biology  10P  (  Fresh. ) 

Horticulture  2— 4P Live  Stock  2  (  Soph. ).  .Live  Stock  2  (  Soph. ) 

Soil  Physics  8P Iron  &  Steel  Forge         Score  Card  2P  (  Soph. ) 

Spanish  or  Latin,  ( Op ).   6P  (  Fresh. ) Bench  Work  in  Wood 

(5P  (Fresh.  ) 

Horticulture  1 — 4p Forestry  2. 

Spanish  or  Latin,  (Op. )  Spanish  or  Latin,  (Op). 
Second  Year 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

English  5  ( Fresh. ) English  5  (  Fresh. ) English  5  (  Fresh. ) 

Com.  Arth.  5 Book-keeping,   5 Chemistry  4  (  Sr.  Prep. ) 

Soils  &  Crops  5  (  Jr. ) . .  Stock  Feeding  4  (  Jr. ) . .  Pomology  2P. 

Prin.  Breeding  3  ( Jr. ).  .Pomology  2 Olericulture  or  Vegeta- 

Economic  Ent.  2 Ag.  Chemistry  4  or  8P. .     ble  Growing  2 — 4P. 

Spanishor Latin,  (Op. ).  Ag.  Chemistry  5. 

Spanish  or  Latin.  (Op. ) 
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This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
practical  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and  to  be  able  to  fill  posi- 
tions as  foremen  or  superintendents  of  ranches  and  dairies. 
The  course  includes  much  of  the  work  of  the  regular  four 
years' course  in  agriculture,  besides  requiring  a  number  of 
other  studies  which  have  been  selected  as  specially  valuable 
for  the  student.  For  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  in  each  study  see  discussion  under  the  four  years' 
course  in  agriculture. 

TWELVE  WEEKS  COURSE   IN   AGRICULTURE  AND   HOR= 

TICULTURE 

There  are  many  young  men  who  for  various  reasons  are 
unable  to  spend  two  or  more  years  at  college.  Believing  that 
a  public  institution  should,  so  far  as  possible,  meet  the  needs 
of  all  of  our  citizens,  a  special  course  of  twelve  weeks  has 
been  opened  for  young  men  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  a  short  period  of  training.  The  work  of 
the  course  is  of  a  very  practical  nature.  Only  those  lines 
have  been  selected  that  are  thought  to  be  of  the  most  value  to 
the  student.  The  work  consists  almost  wholly  of  lectures  and 
field  practice.  The  lectures  consist  of  familiar  talks  on  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  while  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
learn  to  do  the  work,  by  practice,  under  a  trained  instructor. 
For  this  purpose  much  time  will  be  spent  by  the  student  in 
the  orchard,  garden,  and  field,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  hot  beds  and  cold  frames. 

This  course  will  be  given  each  term  of  the  college  year 
with  only  sufficient  variation  in  the  subject  matter  taught  to 
suit  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  course  in  each  term  will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The 
first  term's  course  will  begin  September  4,  1901.  The  second 
terms'  course  will  begin  December  2,  1901.  The  third  terms' 
course  will  begin  March  10,  1902. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Students  entering  this  course 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  no  entrance 
examinations  "required. 
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FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Orchard    and  Flower     Greenhouse,  Hot  Beds  Garden  and  Field,  15P. 

Garden,  15P and  Cold  Frames  15P. Lecture   in  Vegetable 

Lecture  in  Pomology  5. Lecture  in  Pomology  5.     Growing  5. 
Lecture  in  Live  Stock  5. Lecture  in  Economic     Lecture  in   Soils  and 
English,  Arithmetic  or       Entomology,  5 Crops  5. 

other  studies  10 English,  Arithmetic  or    English.  Arithmetic  or 

other  studies  10 other  studies  10. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  the 
work  in  this  course  : 

Practice  Work — The  laboratory  and  field  practice  during 
the  first  term  consists  of  picking,  grading,  packing,  and  snip- 
ing fruits;  spraying  and  pruning  fruit  trees;  planning  and 
planting  ornamental  grounds  and  flower  gardens;  and  obser- 
vation lessons  on  plants  and  shrubs  best  suited  to  New  Mex- 
ico. The  work  of  the  second  term  consists  of  propagation, 
potting,  repotting,  and  care  and  management  of  greenhouse 
plants;  making  and  management  of  hot  beds  and  cold  frames 
for  starting  plants,  and  for  the  production  of  winter  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  home  and  for  market;  and  other  work 
in  hand  during  this  season  of  the  year.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  growing  and  preparing  winter  vegetables  for  market. 
The  practice  hours  in  the  third  term  are  mostly  devoted  to  the 
vegetable  garden  and  field.  The  work  embraces  laying  off 
grounds,  preparing  seed  beds,  sowing,  transplanting,  irriga- 
tion, etc.  So  far  as  possible  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  view 
to  a  knowledge  of  commercial  vegetable  growing. 

Pomology.— The  lectures  in  Pomology  consist  of  practical 
talks  on  fruit-growing.  The  discussions  embrace  such  sub- 
jects as  selection,  planting,  and  pruning  fruit  trees  and  vines; 
a  study  of  varieties;  and  points  on  packing- and  shipping 
fruits. 

Economic  Entomology. — The  lectures  in  this  subject  are  in- 
tended to  give  students  a  fair  knowledge  of  injurious  insects 
and  the  best  methods  of  destroying  them.  Familiarity  with 
the  characteristics  and  life  history  is  gained  by  a  study  of  the 

Note— The  figures   at   the  right  indicate  the  number  of  hours  work  required  each 
week. 
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insect  in  class  and  by  locating  them  in  the  College  orchards 
or  neighboring  commercial  orchards. 

Live  Stock. — The  lectures  in  this  subject  are  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  basis  for  the  study  of  breeds  and  charact- 
eristics of  animals. 

Soils  and  Crops. — This  subject  comprises  a  discussion  of 
soils  in  their  relation  to  plant  growth,  germination  of  seeds 
under  irrigation,  classification  of  crops  and  their  values,  and 
related  topics. 

English.—  This  study  is  intended  to  assist  those  who  desire 
to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  English. 

Arithmetic  and  oilier  Studies. — The  student  is  allowed  to 
elect  arithmetic  or  other  studies  with  the  advise  and  consent 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

Equipment. — The  farm  connected  with  the  College  contains 
about  70  acres  of  land  under  irrigation.  The  orchard  and 
grounds  contain  many  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  and  over  100  varieties  of  grapes  in  addition  to 
other  small  fruits.  The  vegetable  gardens,  flower  gardens, 
and  greenhouse  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study  and 
experiment.  Buildings  connected  with  the  department  serve 
for  stabling  the  stock  and  for  housing  the  farm  machinery. 
The  corral  and  grounds  have  a  good  water  supply  furnished 
by  a  wind- mill  and  storage  tank.  During  the  past  year  im- 
portant additions  of  pure  bred  stock  have  been  made.  Con- 
stant additions  are  being  made  to  the  equipment  in  machinery 
and  live  stock. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  Station,  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Department,  serves  as  practical 
illustration  to  the  students  in  agriculture. 

The  College  is  especially  wTell  equipped  for  work  in  Soil 
Physics,  this  being  one  of  the  prominent  lines  of  investigation 
of  -the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
laboratory  is  supplied  with  electrical  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining salts  in  soils,  electrical  soil  hygrometer  and  accesso- 
ries, drying  ovens,  balances  and  weights,  and  the  necessary 
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glassware  and  reagents  for  carrying  on  the  investigations  of 
the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  salt  content. 

For  the  work  in  meteorology  we  have  the  usual  instru- 
ments furnished  voluntary  observers  and  an  anemometer 
in  addition. 

This  summer  we  hope  to  add  considerably  to  our  equip- 
ment. Among  the  contemplated  additions  are  a  centrifuge  for 
mechanical  analyses,  apparatus  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  applied  in  irrigation,  and  several  self-recording  meteo- 
rological instruments. 

Student  Labor. — In  connection  with  the  investigations  of 
the  Department  there  are  many  opportunities  which  will  en- 
able industrious  students  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  their 
time  in  practical  work.  This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
from  7^  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour.  It  may  be  added,  for 
those  who  are  interested,  that  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this 
nature  could  have  been  furnished  to  students  the  past  year 
had  their  desires  been  known  to  the  Professor  in  charge. 
Naturally  work  of  this  nature  can  be  made  an  important  aid 
to  those  who  desire  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses  while  in 
College. 

BIOLOGY,  GEOLOGY,   AND  PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  WOOTOX 

Biology 

Biology  1. — All  students  in  the  regular  college  courses  are 
required  to  take  Biology  during  the  Freshman  year  and  to 
devote  ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  to  the  subject. 
The  work  of  the  first  term  will  be  an  introduction  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  animal  and  plant  life  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  text-book  work,  after  which  students  will  study 
types  of  all  the  larger  classes  of  animals.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  those  features  of  animal  anatomy  which  show 
most  plainly  the  developmental  history  of  the  classes  which 
the  types  represent  and  their  relationships  to  each  other. 

The  types  studied  during  this  term  will  be  entirely  inver- 
tebrate. 
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Biology  2.  —The  above  course  will  be  continued  during  the 
second  term.,  the  time  being  devoted  to  those  forms  which 
are  important  as  showing  the  connection  between  the  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates,  and  the  vertebrates,  the  latter  re- 
ceiving the  major  portion. 

Biology  8. — The  third  term  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  plant  life  following  somewhat  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  offered  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Evolution  of 
Plants. 

The  whole  course  in  Biology  is  designed  to  be  general  and 
more  or  less  elementary  in  character.  It  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  a  general  view  of  animate  creation  and  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  various  parts  of  it  and  so  let  him 
learn  his  own  position  as  a  member  of  this  creation. 

The  method  of  work  is  a  combination  of  lecture  and  labor- 
atory work,  with  continual  examination  of  material,  taking  of 
notes  and  making  of  drawings,  with  occasional  essays  upon 
biological  subjects  which  must  be  read  before  the  class. 

Elective  Work. — Courses  in  "Systematic  Zoology,"  "Phy- 
siological Botany,"  "The  Classification  of  the  Flowering 
Plants,"  and  "Economic  Botany"  will  be  offered  by  this  de- 
partment as  electives  to  students  qualified  to  take  such  work. 
Biology  1,  2  and  3  will  be  prerequisite  to  such  courses,  as  well 
as  some  work  in  other  sciences. 

This  work  can  generally  be  so  arranged  with  the  teacher, 
that  students  may  do  work  in  almost  any  line  in  which  they 
are  interested,  and  receive  credit  for  any  number  of  hours 
which  they  may  have  at  their  command  aside  from  the  regu- 
larly required  work. 

Equipment. — The  laboratories  of  this  department  occupy 
rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  Science  Hall.  These  labora- 
tories are  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
courses  outlined  above. 

The  department  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  work. 

The  herbarium  contains  several  thousand  plants,  and  ad- 
ditions are  constantly  being  made.     Advanced  students,  es- 
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pecially  in  systematic  botany,  will  have  access  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  their  work. 

Considerable  zoological  material  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  this  department,  and  will  be  at  the  command  of  advanced 
students. 

Physics 

Physics  A. — Junior  Preparatory  students  will  devote  five 
hours  each  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  this  sub- 
ject, using  Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment  as  a  text-book. 
The  major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  matter  and  force  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing each  and  the  application  of  these  laws  in  the  simpler 
machines. 

Physics  1,  2,  and  3. —Sophomores  of  all  courses  are  re- 
quired to  devote  one  full  year  to  this  subject. 

The  first  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  subject  of  heat;  the  second 
term,  to  sound  and  light;  and  the  third  term,  to  the  subjects 
of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
with  Ganot's  Physics  and  Sylvanus  Thompson's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  reference  books. 
Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  mathematical  side  of 
the  subject,  as  being  the  best  way  to  grasp  its  principles. 

The  Physics  Department  is  supplied  with  a  good  labora- 
tory and  plenty  of  apparatus  and  the  principles  studied  will 
be  demonstrated  in  class.  Students  will  be  required  to  do 
two  hours  work  per  week  throughout  the  year  in  the  labora- 
tory, performing  experiments  that  require  exact  physical 
measurements. 

Geology 

1.  Mineralogy. — The  first  term  of  the  Senior  year  will  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  using  Dana's  work  on 
this  subject  as  a  reference  book,  and  the  collection  of  minerals 
in  the  possession  of  the  department  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 
Most  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  with  work  in  determinative 
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mineralogy,  using  Foye's  Handbook  of  "Mineralogy  as  a  labo- 
tory  guide. 

Minerals  of  economic  importance  will  receive  most  of  the 
attention  of  this  class,  but  the  commoner  rock- making  min- 
erals will  be  studied. 

2.  Geology. — All  Seniors  are  required  to  take  a  course  of 
live  hours  per  week  in  general  geology  during  the  second 
term. 

The  work  will  cover  the  general  principles  of  dynam- 
ical, structural,  and  historical  geology  as  set  forth  by  Scott  in 
his  Introduction  to  Geology. 

3.  Geology. — A  course  in  Paleontology  will  be  offered  to 
students  who  have  taken  Geology  I  and  sufficient  work  in 
Zoology  and  Botany  to  fit  them  for  carrying  on  such  work. 
Students  taking  this  course  will  be  credited  with  three  hours 
per  week  for  one  term. 

CHEniSTRY 

PROFESSOR  GOSS 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HARE 

Required  Work 

A.  Senior  Preparatory  Chemistry,  third  term. — The  Chem- 
istry in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  subject  as  outlined  in  an  elementry  text  book.  The  work 
will  be  supplemented  by  frequent  experiments  performed 
before  the  class.  The  chemistry  of  this  year  is  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  different  branches  of  science  taught  later. 
The  time  required  for  recitations  is  one  hour  four  times  per 
week. 

1.  Junior  Chemistry,  first  term. — The  work  during  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  general  inorganic  chemistry  as  outlined  in  Remsen's  "In- 
troduction to  the  Studyof  Chemistry. "  The  text-book  work 
is  supplemented  by  frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
The  time  required  during  this  term  is  one  hour  daily. 

2.  Junior  Chemistry,  second  term. — During  this  term,  the 
work  of  the  first  term  is  continued  and  the  subject  of  qualita- 
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tive  analysis  begun.  The  work  during  this  term  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  and  reagents,  and  with  a  conve- 
niently arranged  locker,  supplied  with  a  combination  lock,  in 
which  to  keep  his  apparatus.  The  time  required  during  this 
term  is  two  hours  daily. 

3.  Junior  Cltemistry,  third  term. — The  work  this  term  is 
entirely  in  the  laboratory,  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
of  qualitative  analysis  commenced  the  previous  term.  Upon 
the  completion  of  this  term's  work,  students  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  analyze  ordinary  compounds.  The  time  required 
during  this  term  is  two  hours,  four  times  per  week. 

4,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  term. — During  this  term, 
chemistry  as  related  to  agriculture  is  given  to  students  in  the 
Agricultural  course.  The  work  consists  of  a  text-book  study 
of  such  subjects  as  animal  nutrition,  plant  food,  and  fertili- 
zers, as  presented  in  Warington's  "Chemistry  of  the  Farm." 
The  lectures  occur  three  times  per  week,  in  the  Senior  year. 

5,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  second  term. — During  this  term, 
laboratory  work  in  the  analysis  of  agricultural  products, 
waters,  soils,  etc.,  is  given  to  Senior  students  in  the  Agricul- 
tural course.  The  work  occupies  four  two-hour  periods  each 
week  during  the  term. 

7.  Metallurgy.— During  the  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year  Metallurgy  is  required  of  regular  students  in  the  Mecha- 
nical and  Civil  Engineering  courses.  It  is  also  given  to 
students  taking  assaying.  The  work  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  lectures  and  recitations,  which  occur  four  times  per  week. 
The  text  used  is  Hiorn's  "Text  Book  of  Elementary  Metal- 
lurgy". Besides  the  regular  text-book  work,  a  course  of 
supplementary  reading  is  also  required  of  the  students. 

Elective  Work 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  third  term. — In  this  term,  the 
work  of  the  second  term  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  may  be 
continued. 

8.  Assaying,  Dry  Methods,  first  term. — For  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  of  our  students  who  desire  to  take  up  this 
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branch,  instruction  is  given  during  the  first  term  in  the  fire 
assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores.  Each  student  is  assigned 
furnaces,  and  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  crucibles,  scori- 
iiers,  material  for  making  fluxes,  etc.  Besides  other  neces- 
sary apparatus,  he  also  has  the  use  of  balances  for  weighing 
out  charges,  mixing  fluxes,  and  weighing  gold  and  silver 
beads. 

9.  Assaying,  Wet  Methods,  second  term. — During  this  term, 
a  study  is  made  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  copper, 
iron,  lime,  silica,  etc.,  by  the  best  volumetric  and  gravime- 
tric methods. 

10.  Assaying,  third  term. — The  work  during  this  term  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  composition  and  metallurgy  of  ores. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  make  original  studies  of  methods 
for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  are  most  applicable  and  economical  in  parti- 
cular cases. 

The  work  in  assaying  is  principally  in  the  laboratory,  but 
is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books  on 
assaying,  analytical  chemistry,  etc. 

The  time  required  during  the  year,  of  students  taking  as- 
saying, is  six  hours  per  week.  It  will  usually  be  possible, 
however,  to  arrange  for  extra  work;  and  students  are  strong- 
ly urged  to  do  so  when  possible,  as  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  in  this  subject  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  time 
devoted  to  it  in  the  laboratory. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  also  required  to  take  the 
regular  work  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying, 
who  have  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable 
them  to  carry  the  work. 

11.  Elective  Chemistry,  Senior  year,  first  term. — For  regular 
students  who  elect  chemistry  during  the  first  term  of  the 
Senior  year,  the  work  consists  of  laboratory  practice  in  gen- 
eral quantitative  analysis.   During  this  term,  students  receive 
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instruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general  quantita- 
tive manipulation.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  some 
of  the  fundamental  quantitative  determinations,  thus  be- 
coming familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  prac- 
tice.    The  time  required  is  six  hours  per  week. 

12.  Elective  Chemistry,  Senior  year,  second  term. — The  na- 
ture of  the  work  done  duringthe  second  term  of  the  Senior 
year  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, usually  consists  of  work  along  some  line  of  original  in- 
vestigation. The  work,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  term,  should  be  along  the  line  leading  up  to  the  thesis 
work  to  be  taken  up  the  next  term.  The  work  of  this  term 
is  entirely  in  the  laboratory.  The  time  required  is  six  hours 
per  week. 

13.  Thesis  Work,  Senior  year,  third  term. — During  this 
term,  Senior  students,  who  elect  chemistry  for  their  thesis 
work,  are  required  to  take  up  some  line  of  original  chemical 
investigation,  and  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same.  The  time 
required  for  this  werk  is  ten  hours  per  week,  during  the 
term,  but  students  usually  find  it  necessary  to  put  in  about 
all  their  available  time  during  the  afternoon^.  The  work  is 
principally  in  the  laboratory,  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
outside  reading.  While  but  one  term  is  required  for  the 
thesis  work,  it  is  much  better  to  select  the  subject  in  the  sec- 
ond term  and  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  that  term  to 
the  work. 

14.  Post- Graduate  Work. — Advanced  work  in  chemistry, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  S.,  is  offered  to  post-graduate 
students  who  elect  work  in  the  chemical  department.  The 
character  of  the  work  selected  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of 
the  student,  subject  to  the  spproval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  taken  up^  however,  must  consist  largely  of 
original  research  along  some  line  of  chemical  investigation. 
It  practically  amounts  to  a  continuation  of  work  of  the  same 
character  as  the  thesis  work  of  the  Senior  year,  although,  of 
course,  the  subject  may  be  different. 
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Equipment 

The  chemical  department  occupies  all  of  the  lower  floor  of 
the  Science  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  one  room.  The  col- 
lege work  and  station  work  have  separate  quarters.  Five 
good  sized  rooms,  and  a  smaller  store  room,  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  three  rooms  and  a  store  room,  for 
the  station  work.  A  small  brick  building,  located  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  main  building,  is  also  used  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  store  house  for  gasolene  and  other  combustible  and 
explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study  of  chemistry.  This  laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
desks  ^hich  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and 
have  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  quali- 
tative laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink, 
and  a  fume  closet  for  work  in  which  noxious  gases  are  pre- 
sent. 

2.  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  entirely  new, 
thoroughly  equipped,  work  desks,  fitted  with  gas  and  water 
pipes,  a  drain  trough  through  the  center,  a  bottle  rack  on  the 
top,  and  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  This 
laboratory  also  contains  a  first-class  large  fume  closet  and  a 
sink. 

3.  A  fire-proof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
lene crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  a  Bos  worth  ore  crusher,  a  samp- 
ling plate,  a- complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel 
moulds,  and  other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  of  this  character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantitative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial 
balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.      This 
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room  is,  at  present,  supplied  with  an  Eimer  and  Amend  gold- 
plated  assay  balance  sensitive  to  the  one  two-hundredth  of  a 
milligram,  two  chemical  balances,  and  a  heavier  balance  for 
rough  weighing.  This  room  is  also  provided  with  a  large 
table  on  which  to  mix  assay  charges,  etc.,  and  with  a  case  for 
sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
gas,  blackboards,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently-located  store  room  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
walls,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which 
aid  in  the  removal  of  fumes  and  .in  the  ventilation  of  the 
rooms.  The  general  equipment  of  the  laboratories  has  been 
very  materially  increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in 
every  particular. 

The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes 
for  rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious 
gasses,  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method,  a  tritation  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and 
a  first-class  still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The 
Station  equipment  also  includes  a  balance  table  mounted  on 
brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg  and  Kulh- 
mann  short  beam  automatic  analytical  balance,  a  Springer 
torsion  balance,  a  Scheibler's  polariscope,  an  imported  mill 
for  grinding  samples,  and  about  1500  worth  of  platinum 
ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use 
of  students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate 
actual  practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  department  library 
of  reference  books  and  periodicals. 
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The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  new, 
200  light,  Matthews  gasolene  gas  machine,  which  is.provided 
with  an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a 
deep  well  on  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the 
valley. 

Fees 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  chemistry  in  any  year 
except  the  Senior  Preparatory,  each  student  will  be  required 
to  deposit  five  dollars  with  the  Registrar,  to  cover  breakage 
of  apparatus.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  or  upon  withdrawing 
from  the  class,  the  balance  of  this  deposit,  after  deducting 
cost  of  broken  apparatus,  will  be  returned  to  the  student. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student  taking  furnace 
work  in  assaying  will  be  charged  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of 
gasolene  and  fluxes  used.  No  part  of  this  fee  will  be  returned 
unless  the  student  should  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  Besides  the  above  fee  of  five  dollars,  each  student 
taking  furnace  work  in  assaying  will  be  required  to  deposit 
ten  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  to  cover  cost  of 
crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other  aparatus  used  up  or  broken 
during  the  term.  The  balance  from  this  deposit  which  is  not 
used  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  work  in  assaying,  each  year*  each 
student  will  be  required  to  have  on  deposit  with  the  Registrar, 
five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of  broken  aparatus,  as  under  the 
preceding  paragraph.  If,  however,  the  student  has  a  balance 
of  five  dollars,  or  more,  from  the  deposit  for  furnace  work  in 
assaying,  no  additional  deposit  will  be  required. 
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The  First  Domestic  Economy  Class. 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

PROFESSOR  HORNING 

Senior  Preparatory. — A  course  in  practical  cookery  will  be 
given  to  young  women  during  the  second  and  third  terms, 
six  hours  per  week  being  given  to  the  work,  which  will  con- 
sist of  three  two-hour  lessons,  and  will  be  known  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  terms  as,  Domestic  Economy  B  and  A,  respect- 
ively. 

The  course  will  cover  the  principles  underlying  plain 
cookery,  and  will  endeavor  to  prepare  students  for  practical 
work  in  their  homes. 

Junior  Year. — A  more  advanced  course  will  be  given  in 
the  Junior  year,  in  which  the  time  will  not  be  wholly  devoted 
to  practical  cookery,  but  some  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
proper  combination  of  foods,  chemistry  of  foods,  and  the 
physiology  of  digestion.  This  course,  Domestic  Economy  1.  ?, 
&  -/,  will  run  throughout  the  year. 
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ctive  Work. — Any  women  students  who  are  prepared  for 
it  will  be  given  the  option  of  electing  more  advanced  work. 
This  will  consist  in  practical  lessons  in  invalid  cookery,  lec- 
tures on  diet  in  disease  and  home  sanitation.  These  courses 
will  be  known  as  Domestic  Economy  .'/,  5,  &  <>. 

RHETORIC  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR   BARKER 
MISS   B\KER 

Prescribed  Courses 

In  the  English  work  the  time  is  divided  equally  between 
Composition  or  Rhetoric  and  Literature.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  two  branches  are  made  to  suplement  each  other. 

The  work  in  Rhetoric  consists  chiefly  in  writing  themes. 
These  are  criticised  by  the  instructor  in  private  conference 
with  the  student,  and  the  common  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical errors  committed  in  the  themes,  with  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  composition  involved,  are  discussed  informally  before 
the  class.  In  these  discussions  all  students  are  expected  to 
take  part. 

In  the  study  of  Literature  students  are  encouraged  to 
form  opinions  of  their  own  about  what  they  read;  and  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  with  intelligence,  precision,  and  brevity. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  Literature,  certain  out- 
side reading  of  a  literary  nature  is  required  of  students  in 
Rhetoric,  but  not  more  than  one  book  a  month.  The  books 
assigned  are  such  as  the  students  might  read  for  their  own 
pleasure. 

English  C,  B,  and  A. — American  Literature. — Two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  students  in  the  Senior  Pre- 
paratory Class. 

English  1,  2,  and  3. — Rhetoric. — Five  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  for  Freshmen. 

English  4,  5,  and  6. — English  Literature. — The  History 
and  Development  of  English  Literature  in  outline. — Five 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  Sophomores. 
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English  7,  8,  and  9. — Rhetoric  and  Literary  Reading. — 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for  Juniors. 

English  10,  11,  and  12. —Rhetoric. — Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  for  Seniors. 

Elective  Courses 

English  13,  14,  and  15. — Versification. — One  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year. — An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  metrical  composition.  This  course  will 
be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  the  prescribed  English  7,  8, 
and  9;  but  a  student  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  class  unless 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  he  shows  some  natural  ap- 
titude for^the  work. 

English  16,  17,  and  18. — Journalism. — Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. — The  course  will  consist  chiefly  of  reg- 
ular work  in  composition,  with  informal  discussions  of  the 
rudimentary  principles  of  journalistic  writing.  The  greater 
part  of  the  written  work  done  will  be  published  in  the  college 
or  local  papers,  or  in  a  manuscript  periodical  to  be  edited  by 
the  class.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of 
the  prescribed  English  10,  11,  and  12. 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR   HADLEY 

History 

The  purposes  aimed  at  m  the  teaching  of  history  in  this 
department  are:  (1)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  history;  (2)  to  train  him  to  interpret  these 
facts  into  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  events;  and  (3),  incidentally,  to  direct  the  student's  atten- 
tion to  such  standard  literature  as  will  assist  him  to  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  life  of  the  time  of  which  it  treats. 

The  work  in  history  embraces  the  following  courses: 
General  History — Four  hours  per  week,  by  Senior  Prepar- 
atory students,  and  required  of  all  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class. 
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History  of  Civilization — This  course  (History  5,  6,  &  7), 
running  throughout  the  Senior  year,  is  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  department  of  Political  and  Econo- 
mic Science,  which  see. 

History  of  Education — elective — five  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  school  year. 

History  of  England — elective— five  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  terms. 

Detailed  study  of  a  Period  of  American  History,  elective, 
five  hours  per  week,  during  the  third  term. 

General  History. — (The  text  used  is  Myer's  General  His- 
tory): 

History  C. — The  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
oriental  peoples;  the  same  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  to  the 
close  of  the  Punic  wars.     Pall  term. 

History  B. — The  history  of  Rome  complete,  and  the  period 
of  Mediaeval  history.     Winter  term. 

History  A. — An  outline  of  the  Modern  period  of  history. 
Spring  term. 

History  of  Education  (History  1). — This  course  is  elective, 
and  may  be  taken  by  any  student  above  the  Freshman  class. 
From  a  new  point  of  view  it  affords  a  valuable  review  of  many 
topics  passed  over  in  the  study  of  General  History.  It  is  of 
value  to  the  general  scholar,  but  is  of  special  interest  to  all 
who  contemplate  teaching.  The  subject  is  taught  in  such 
manner  as  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  relations  existing 
between  the  demands  made  upon  the  citizen  and  the  kind  of 
training — education — given  to  the  youth.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  theories  held  by  educational  reformers, 
and  to  great  educational  movements.  Together  with  courses 
Philosophy  2  and  Philosophy  3,  this  course  makes  a  year's 
work  in  pedagogy.     Fall  term. 

English  History,  elective,  may  be  taken  during  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  the  school  year.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the 
student  become  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  to  observe  carefully  the  steps  by  which  it  has  ac- 
quired political  and  religious  freedom.     The  guiding  texts 
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are  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  and  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.     This  subject  is  pursued  as  courses: — 

History  2. — The  work  as  presented  in  Montgomery's 
Leading  Facts  through  the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  careful  reading  of  selected  and  related  portions  of 
Green's  Shorter  Course. 

History  3. — The  same  work  continued,  the  text  mentioned. 

American  History,  a  Period  of,  (History  4) — elective — may 
be  taken  five  hours  per  week  during  the  third  term.  It  is 
adapted  to  students  with  the  advancement  of  the  Sophomore 
class.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  detailed  historical  knowledge 
of  some  one  period.  In  one  year  it  may  be  the  study  of 
American  Colonial  Institutions  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution; in  another,  it  may  be  the  History  of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  and  in  another,  Political  and  Institutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  since  1798. 

Philosophy 

Applied  Psychology  (Philosophy  1) — elective — may  be  taken 
five  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  school 
year,  by  students  of  advancement  equal  to  that  of  the  Sopho- 
more year.  The  purposes  are  (1)  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in 
contrast  with  the  study  of  those  of  matter;  (2)  to  introduce 
him  to  a  study  of  the  intimate  rela'tions  existing  between 
mind  and  body;  (3)  to  acquaint  him  with  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  phenomena  of  mind-sensation,  attention  and 
discrimination,  perception  by  the  sense,  etc. ;  (4)  to  constantly 
show  how  this  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  practical  life  and  especially  to  the  teacher's 
problems.  Some  knowledge  of  psychology  is  not  only  valu- 
able to  the  person  of  general  culture,,  but  it  is  necessary.  It 
is  of  especial  interest  to  those  who  contemplate  teaching.  All 
correct  methods  of  teaching  are  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  mind  and  the  processes  of  mental  development.  This 
course  and  that  in  the  History  of  Education  (History  1,  supra), 
and   the   course   in   the  Theory  and   Practice  of  Education 
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Philosophy  2,  infra),  make  a  year's  work  in  pedagogy,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  valuable  for  those  who  are  to  teach. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  (Philosophy  2) — This  is  a 
double  course,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education,  (Philosophy  2a);. 
and  the  other  four  hours  to  a  practical  application  of  peda- 
gogical principles  in  the  teaching  of  some  elementary  sub- 
ject, (Philosophy  2b).  During  the  year  1901-1902,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  Philosophy  2b  will  be  arithmetic.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  many  graduates  of  colleges,  when  they  enter 
upon  practical  life,  find  themselves  deficient  in  the  ready  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  necessary  branches  of  study  which 
•they  pursued  during  their  first  years  at  school.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  arithmetic,  and  the  teacher,  the  salesman,  or 
the  accountant  finds  that  he  must  acquire  proficiency  after 
he  has  entered  upon  his  labors.  The  subject  of  arithmetic 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  this 
need.  Every  conceivable  application  of  the  subject  will  be 
kept  in  view. 

Logic  (Philosophy  3). — An  elective  course  in  inductive  and 
deductive  logic,  given  in  the  fall  term,  is  especially  designed 
for  those  who  do  not  pursue  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  who  it  is  thought  may  be  especially  benefited  by 
a  direct  critical  examination  of  the  forms  of  thought, — some- 
thing that  is  less  necessary  for  those  who  receive  a  great 
deal  of  indirect  training  in  formal  thinking  through  their 
study  of  mathematics  and  the  other  so-called  exact  sciences. 

MATHEflATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR  HAGERTY 

Mathematics 

C,  B,  A.  Algebra.  Five  hours  throughout  the  year.  In- 
volution, evolution,  radicals,  quadratics,  ratio,  proportion, 
variation,  progressions,  imaginary  quantities,  inequalities,  in- 
determinate equations,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combi- 
nations, and  the  binominal  theorem  (positive  integral  expo- 
nent).    Required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.     The- 
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completion  of  Milne's  Academic  Algebra  to  the  binomial 
theorem  inclusive,  or  an  equivalent,  is  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 

1,  2.  Geometry,  Plane.  Five  hours,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  time  is 
given  to  original  exercises. 

3.  Geometry,  Solid.  Five  hours,  third  term.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen. 

4.  Trigonometry,  Plane,  including  an  introduction  to 
Spherical.  Five  hours,  first  term.  Required  of  all  Sopho- 
mores. 

5.  Algebra.  Five  hours,  third  term.  Variables  and 
limits,  undetermined  coefficients,  binomial  theorem  (any  ex- 
ponent), series,  and  theory  of  equations.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more students  in  Engineering;  elective  for  all  other  students 
who  have  passed  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry. — Five  hours,  first  term.  Loci  and 
their  equations,  straight  line  and  circle,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  general  discussion 
of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  having  two  variables, 
discussion  of  a  few  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  loci  in 
space.  Required  of  junior  students  in  Engineering;  elective 
for  all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

7.  8.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Five  hours,  sec- 
ond and  third  terms.  Required  of  junior  students  in  Engi- 
neering; elective  for  all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  5 

and  6. 

Astronomy 

1.  General  Astronomy. — Five  hours,  first  term.  Recita- 
tions, lectures,  and  use  of  portable  telescope,  with  4|  inch 
objective,  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  50  to  400. 
Required  of  junior  students  in  the  General  Course;  elective 
for  all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  Mathematics  1,  2, 
3,  and  4. 

Course  2  and  3. — Continuation  of  course  1.  One  hour, 
second  and  third  terms.     The  greater  part  of  this  work  will 
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consist  of  evening  observations,  two  hours  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  one  honr  lecture  or  recitation.  Re- 
quired of  junior  students  in  the  General  Course;  elective  for 
all  other  students  who  have  passed  in  1. 

Equipment 

This  department  has  a  portable  equatorial  telescope  with 
4^-inch  objective  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  50  to 
400,  a  surveyor's  transit  with  solai*  attachment,  planisphere, 
star  lantern  with  slides,  lield  glasses,  star  atlas,  protractors, 
trigonometer,  24  inch  slated  globe,  and  Kennedy's  dissected 
geometrical  blocks. 

The  department  library  coutains  many  valuable  books  of 
reference,  and  several  periodicals. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR  BRADY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MILLS 
MR.    SAGE 

Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations, 
and  practice,  so  combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical 
course  of  study.  The  endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  broad  foundation  of  general  and  theoretical  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of  his 
chosen  profession. 

Much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher  mathematics 
and  to  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  fundamental  studies, 
necessary  to  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  such  as  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  languages,  literature,  political  economy 
and  history  are  amply  provided  for. 

The  student  is  given  a  thorough  trainiug  in  the  theore- 
tical branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines,  together 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of 
mechanical  devices.  In  addition  to  the  advanced  mathema- 
tical and  general  studies  common  to  other  courses,  this 
course  includes  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
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engineering  structures,  metallurgy,  electrical  engineering, 
strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  machine  design,  steam  en- 
gineering and  shop  practice,  and  the  student  also  has  the 
privilege  of  several  electives. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — The  importance  of  free-hand  drawing 
as  a  discipline  for  the  powers  of  observation,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  It  educates  the  eye  to  note  accurately  all 
details  Of  position  and  form,  and  trains  the  mind  and  hand  to 
reproduce  correctly  what  the  eye  sees.  Elementary  free- 
hand drawing  is  begun  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  prepara- 
tory school,  and  advanced  free  drawing  (Mech.  Eng.  B  &  A), 
is  given  during  the  last  two  terms  of  the  Senior  Preparatory 
or  Sub-Freshman  class.  V 

Mechanical  Drawing. — All  engineering  students  take  Me- 
chanical Drawing  during  the  Freshman  year  (Mech.  Eng. 
Courses  7,  8,  and  9)  and  one  term  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  10)  of 
the  Sophomore  year.  This  subject  embraces  instruction  in 
the  use  and  care  of  drafting  instruments,  exercises  in  geome- 
trical construction,  lettering,  plane  projections,  shading  and 
coloring;  followed  by  detail  and  assembled  working  drawings 
of  machinery  with  tracings  and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

During  one  term  each  of  the  Sophomore  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  11) "and  Junior  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  12)  years,  Mech- 
anical Drawing  is  merged  into  Machine  Design,  of  which  it 
forms  an  important  part,  and  affords  constant  opportunity 
for  further  practice  in  making  drawings  of  standard  types  of 
machinery.  The  work  in  this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  the  elements  of  machinery,  such  as  bolts,  rivets 
and  riveted  joints,  journals  and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  13)  is  taught  dur- 
ing the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  this  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthographic  projection,  development  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  etc.,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  class  room;  and  a 
great  variety  of  problems,  illustrating  both  general  and 
special  cases,  are  solved  and  constructed  in  the  drafting 
room. 
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Elemental  Mechanics. — In  this  subject,  (Mech.  Eng.  Course 
14)  the  general  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  are  studied  with 
reference  to  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  and  the  fundamental 
principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems. 

Meclm n ism. — Under  this  head  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  15)  are 
studied  the  principles  underlying  the  action  of  the  element- 
ary combinations  of  which  all  machines  are  composed;  the 
communication  of  motion  by  gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws, 
linkwork,  etc. 

Strength  of  Materials — This  subject  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  16) 
embraces  a  study  of  the  characteristics,  method  of  manufac- 
ture, and  useful  properties  of  the  various  materials  of  con- 
struction; and  a  mathematical  investigation  of  their  strength, 
elasticity,  and  other  physical  properties. 

Hydraulics  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  17)  includes  the  study  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various 
problems  involved;  such  as  the  now  of  water  through  orifices, 
short  and  long  tubes,  conduits,  and  in  open  channels;  gaug- 
ing streams,  measurements  of  water  power,  etc. 

Steam  Boilers. — Under  this  head  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  18) 
the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  the  various 
forms  of  steam  boilers  are  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
various  details  in  their  design  and  operation,  such  as  the  size 
of  flues,  thickness  of  plates,  style  of  riveting,  bracing,  the 
amount  of  grate  and  heating  surfaces,  etc. ;  also  the  various 
attachments. 

Engineering  Structures. — This  study  (Mech.  Eng.  Course 
19)  embraces  a  study  of  the  design  and  construction  of  foun- 
dations and  superstructure,  the  selection  of  materials,  su- 
perintendence, specifications,  etc. 

Steam  Engine.- — The  student  makes  a  study  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  20)  of  the  general  principles  of  the  steam  engine  and 
of  the  various  types  in  common  use,  and  investigates  the 
many  problems  relating  to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Metallurgy. — This  includes  a  study  (Cnemistry  7)  of  vari- 
ous fuels  and  refractory   materials;  principle  iron  ores  and 
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their  reduction  according-  to  modern  methods  and  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  finished  products. 
In  Electrical  Engineering  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  21)  the  student 
is  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  electric  power 
generation  and  the  application  of  electricity  to  lighting,  street 
railway  and  mining  work. 

Roofs  and  Bridges. — In  roofs,  bridges  and  arches 
(Mech.  Eng.  Courses  22)  the  student  will  be  given  a  drill  in 
determining  stress  by  both  the  graphical  and  analytical 
methods,  and  in  making  drawings  of  the  details  of  construc- 
tion. 

Analytical  Mechanics  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  23)  embraces  a 
study  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  motion,  work  and  energy, 
as  applied  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  also  a  study  of  the 
center  of  gravity  and  the  moment  of  inertia. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Trials. — In  this  subject  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  24)  the  student  makes  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
the  methods  involved  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  engines 
and  boilers  and  applies  the  same  in  the  engineering  labor- 
atory. 

Shop  Practice,  offering,  as  it  does,  practical  illustrations  of 
the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room,  is  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  and  this  work  is 
given  a  prominent  position.  The  work  is  begun  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  male  students  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of 
the  last  preparatory  year,  and  continues  through  seven  terms 
of  the  regular  engineering  course.  This  work  embraces 
carpentry  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  D),  wood  turning  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  C),  blacksmithing  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  25),  foundry 
practice  (Mech.  Eng.  Course  26),  pattern  making  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  27  and  28),  and  general  machine  work  (Mech.  Eng. 
Course  29  and  30).  The  manual  training  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  the  various  tools  and*machines  used  in  the  labor- 
atory. 

Equipment. — The  department  has  two  commodious  build- 
ings devoted  to  its  work.  One  has  rooms  for  a  blacksmith 
shop,  foundry  and  storage.      The  other  contains  two  recita- 
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tion  rooms  and  a  hall,  an  engine  and  boiler  room,  and  rooms 
for  wood  work  and  for  machine  work. 

In  the  forge  room  are  eight  forges  of  the  latest  model, 
with  improved  underground  arrangements  for  the  blast  and 
exhaust  pipes.  Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  tongs, 
hammers,  swages,  fullers,  etc.  An  18-inch  drill  press  and  a 
punching  and  shearing  machine  form  part  of  the  outfit  of  this 
section. 

The  wood  room  has  seven  turning  lathes,  one  combina- 
tion rip  and  cross-cut  circular  saw,  one  Pox  trimmer,  a  forty- 
inch  grind  stone,  one  18  inch  x  6  inch  surface  planer,  one  No. 
3  patent  strain  scroll  saw,  and  a  good  supply  of  small  tools 
and  appliances. 

In  the  machine  room  there  are  one  16-inch  x  6-foot  tool 
room  lathe  with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one 
14-inch  x  8-foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  x  24-inch 
x  6-foot  planer,  one  22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  improved 
double  wheel  emery  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good 
assortment  of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools  and  machine  attach- 
ments. A  12-H.P.  250  volt  dynamo,  and  an  8-H.P.  motor 
with  switch-board  instruments,  a  standard  steam  gauge  tes- 
ter, an  air  pump  and  reservoir,  steam  indicators  for  steam 
and  oil  engine  testing,  a  gas  meter,  and  two  planimeters  also 
belong  to  the  machine  room  equipment.  A  well  arranged 
tool  room  contains  an  assortment  of  supplies  and  special  tools 
for  general  work. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  one  40-H.P.  tubular 
boiler,  feed  water  purifier,  a  duplex  pump,  a  deep-well  pump, 
one  8-H.P.  Shipman  engine,  one  30-H.P.  Weston  automatic 
engine,  and  a  13  H.P.  oil  engine. 

Surveying. — The  instruction  in  this  subject  (Surveying  1), 
will  be  such  as  to  render  the  students  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  and  methods  used  in  plane,  topographical, 
and  other  forms  of  surveying.  Levels  will  be  run,  surveys 
made,  notes  plotted  and  areas  computed.  Students  will  have 
practice  in  determining  the  true  meridian  and  latitude,  by 
observations  of  the  north  star  and  of  the  sun. 
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The  surveying  equipment  consists  of  a  surveyor's  com- 
pass, two  transits,  one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar 
attachments,  engineer's  level  plane  table,  aneroid  barometer, 
hand  leveland  clinometer,  optical  square,  pantograph,  chains, 
tapes,  leveling  rods,  poles,  pins,  etc.  A  current  meter,  hook 
gauge,  and  other  instruments  are  available  for  work  in 
hpdraulics. 

An  excellent  department  library,  containing  standard 
works  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions,  is  accessi- 
ble to  students. 

Thesis. — As  a  condition  of  graduation,  each  senior  in  the 
engineering  course  must  prepare  an  acceptible  thesis,  which 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  college. 

Deposits. — Students  taking  any  of  the  pratice  work  (exclu- 
sive of  Chemistry)  in  the  Engineering  Course,  will  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  each  year  five 
dollars,  to  cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  to  make  additional 
deposits  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses so  caused.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  completion 
of  the  work,  the  amount  not  forfeited  will  be  returned.  For 
fees  for  the  ChemicalCourse,  see  the  description  of  the  Chem- 
ical Department. 

A  Two  Years  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics. 

The  course  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  Manual  Training  operations  or  who  have  not 
the  time  to  take  the  regular  College  course,  requiring  from 
four  to  six  years.  While  there  are  no  detailed  educational  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  this  course,  the  student  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  show  his  fitness  for  the 

work. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  teach  the  trades  in  this  course, 
but  opportunity  is  given  during  the  second  year  to  specialize 
in  either  wood  or  iron  work,  and  this,  taken  with  the  drawing 
and  academic  work  required,  will  fit  the  student  for  practical 
work  fully  as  well  as  time  spent  as  an  apprentice. 

During  the  course  students  will  complete  the  Practice 
work  required   of  regular  students  of  the  Mechanical  En- 
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gineering  course,  and  besides  this  they  are  required  to  take 
enough  academic  work,  for  which  they  are  fitted,  to  make  a 
minimum  of  16  hours  work  per  week. 

The  fees  for  this  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Course. 

TWO  YEARS  COURSE  IN  PRACTICAL  HECHANICS 
First  Year 


FIRST  TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
Geometrical  Drawing,  4  P 
Wood  Turning,  6  P 
English,  2  -4  or  5 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  4  to  8 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
Geometrical  Drawing,  4  P 
Forging,  6  P 
English,  2- 4  or  5 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  4  to  8 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
Mechanical  Drawing,  4  P 
Carpentry,  6  P 
English,  2-4  or  5 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  4  to  8 

Second  Year 


FIRST   TERM 


One  of : 
Carpentry,  6  P 
Bench  Work  in  Iron.  6  P 
Pattern  Making,  6  P 
Machine  Work,  6  P 
Foundry  Practice,  6  P 

Drawing,  4  P 

English,  2-4  or  5 

Mathematics,  4  or  5 

Elective,  5  to  9 


SECOND  TERM 


One  of: 

Carpentry,  6  P 

Forging,  6  P 

Pattern  Making,  6  P 

Foundry  Practice,  6  P 
Drawing,  4  P 
English,  2-4  or  5 
Testing  Materials,  4  P 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  3  to  8 


THIRD  TERM 


One  of: 
Carpentry,  6  P 
Forging,  6P 
Pattern  Making,  6  P 
Foundry  Practice,  6  P 
Machine  Work.  (5  P 

Drawing,  4  P 

English,  2-4  or  5 

Mathematics,  4  or  5 

Elective,  5  to  9. 


POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

1.  Political  Economy. — The  subject,  an  exposition  of  the 
general  principles  of  economics,  will  be  developed,  in  the 
main,  by  means  of  assigned  readings  and  oral  discussions, 
with  occasional  lectures.  Davenport's  "Outlines  of  Economic 
Theory"  will  be  the  handbook  used.  Collateral  readings  on 
special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  the  several  members  of  the 
class,  upon  which  they  will  be  required  to  report. 

2.  Outlines  of  American  Laiv. — Using  Walker's  "American 
Law"  as  a  handbook,  the  main  outlines  of  American  law  will 
be  presented,  with  special  attention  to  subjects — contracts, 
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for  instance — as  are  likely  to  be  of  practical  importance  in 
life  to  any  man  or  woman  making  his  or  her  way  in  the  world. 
In  introducing  the  subject,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  our 
legal  system  in  its  proper  historic  setting.  The  subject  will 
be  preseuted  by  means  of  assigned  readings,  comment  and 
discussion.     This  is  an  elective  course. 

History  of  Civilization  (See  History  5,  6,  7). — This  course 
(which  includes  all  the  required  work  in  Political  Science)  is 
continued  throughout  the  Senior  year,  the  class  meeting  five 
times  a  week.  In  it  the  difficult  attempt  is  made  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  progress  of  hu  man  culture  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day;  considering  (1)  the  economic  life  of 
man,  his  (2)  political  and  (3)  religious  institutions,  and  (4)  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  as  it  shows  itself  in  phil- 
osophy and  pure  science;  paying  careful  attention  throughout 
to  the  useful  and  fine  arts  (architectural,  plastic,  pictoral,  and 
literary)  in  and  through  which  man's  attainments  and  aspira- 
tions have  found  expression.  The  subject  is  developed  by 
means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  written  reports,  and 
oral  discussions. 

The  text-books  and  principal  reference  books  used  in  the 
course  are: 

Tylor,  Anthropology;  Morris,  Civilization,  An  Historical 
Review;  Sheldon,  General  History;  Wilson,  The  State;  Cun- 
ningham, Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce, 
Thatcher  and  Schwill,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Emerton, 
Mediaeval  Europe  and  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages; 
Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  Histories  of  Art  and 
Architecture;  etc. 

DEPARTT1ENT  OF  MUSIC 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  all  students  who 
desire  to  take  either  instrumental  or  vocal  music  can  do  so 
in  a  department  that  is  self-supporting  but  that  is  under  the 
general  control  of  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college. 

Instrumental  music  is  at  present  confined  to  the   piano 
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and  organ,  and  a  strictly  classical  course  will  be  taught,  all 
lessons  being  based  on  thorough  technical  exercises. 

Pianos  "will  be  placed  at  the  College  and  the  Women's  Hall 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils. 

Pees,  75  cents  and  $1.00  a  lesson. 

SPANISH 

MR.    SUTHERLAND 

Two  years  work  in  Spanish  is  required  of  all  students 
who  do  not  elect  Latin,  and  a  third  year  is  elective.  For  the 
Engineering  students  the  prescribed  work  comes  in  the  Se- 
nior Preparatory,  or  Sub-Freshman  and  Freshman  years;  for 
other  students,  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The 
two  years  of  prescribed  work  are  designated  Spanish  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  Spanish  4,  5,  and  6.  The  elective  courses  are 
designated  Spanish  7,  8,  and  9. 

Spanish  1,  2,  3. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  De  Tornos's  Combined  Spanish  Method  and  Wor  man's 
Readers,  after  the  natural  or  Pestalozzian  method,  are  the 
texts  used,  with  numerous  authors  as  sight  and  parallel 
reading.  As  soon  as  sufficient  vocabulary  is  acquired,  class 
conversation  is  begun  and  is  continued  through  the  whole 
course. 

Spanish  4,  5,  6. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  De  Tornos's,  Matzke's  Reader,  Capitan  Veneno,  and 
Knapp's  Readings  are  the  texts,  with  Misterio,  Don  Quixote 
and  other  Spanish  novels  and  dramas  as  outside  readings. 
Knapp's  and  Garner's  Spanish  Grammers  and  Traub's  Span- 
ish Verbs  are  used  as  references. 

Spanish  7,  8,  9. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  the  elective  course  to  general  students,  but  is  re- 
quired of  students  in  Spanish  stenography.  It  is  especially 
designed  as  a  preparation  for  commercial  use,  and  consists 
of  correspondence,  conversation,  sight-reading,  spelling, 
dictation  and  translation  in  both  languages,  etc. 

The  equipment  in  Dictionaries,  technical  and  general, 
manuals  of  correspondence,  etc.,  is  complete. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  the  vicinity,  this  College  is  especially  favored  in 
being  able  to  offer  exceptional  facilities  outside  the  class-room 
as  well  as  within,  for  a'practical  acquirement  of  the  language. 
A  number  of  students  have  derived  great  benefit  by  getting 
roommates  who  speak  Spanish  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
advance  with  rapidity  and  precision. 

LATIN 

MR.    SUTHERLAND 
PROFESSOR  BARKER 

Latin  C,  B,  and  A- — Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  for  students  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  class. — Pre- 
scribed for  all  students  except  those  taking  Engineering 
courses,  who  are  required  to  elect  either  Latin  or  Spanish. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  common  inflected  forms  and  of  those 
Latin  roots  that  occur  frequently  in  the  English  langu- 
age, having  in  view  particularly  the  special  needs  of  the 
science  student.  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book  is 
used  as  a  text.     The  Roman  pronunciation  is  followed. 

Latin  1,  2,  3. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Collar  and  Daniel  is  continued  from  Latin  A.  Caesar,  Nepos, 
Jones's  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  4,  o,  6. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Cicero,  orations  and  letters;  Vergil,  Aeneid;  Jones's  Prose 
Composition,  sight  reading;  Prosody  Jones's  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STENOGRAPHY 

MR.  lester,  Principal 

PROFESSOR  BARKER 
MR.    SUTHERLAND 
MISS  MACGREGOR 

English  Stenography 

To  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  the  above  department  is  maintained  in  the  Col- 
lege. To  avoid  interference  with  the  regular  college  work, 
the  work  of  this  department  is  kept  distinct,  with  certain  re- 
quirements, and  a  definite  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — For  entrance  to  the  course  in 
English  Stenography,  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  enrolment  in  this  depart- 
ment, however,  is  usually  much  higher  than  this.  For  last 
year,  the  average  was  22  years.  Graduates  of  any  commis- 
sioned high  school  in  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  All  other  applicants  must  show  that  they  pos- 
sess the  required  ability  in  English  to  enter  the  Freshman 
English  class  of  the  regular  college  course.     See  page  39. 

No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  pursuing  these 
courses  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  completion  there- 
of. There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  any  student  satis- 
factorily completing  a  required  course  will  be  able  to  take  a 
position,  and  no  competent  graduate  of  the  department  has 
yet  failed  to  do  so. 

Equipment. — The  department  is  equipped  with  eight  type- 
writers, Remington  and  Smith  Premier  machines.  There 
are  also  the  nesessary  appliances  for  the  required  work  un- 
der office  practice. 

It  is  important  that  students  enter  this  department 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  courses.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  who  enters  late  is  able  to  complete  the  required  work 
satisfactorily.  No  provision  can  be  made  for  commencing 
the  work  of  a  course  at  any  other  time  than  as  provided.  The 
course  of  study  in  Euglish  Stenography  is  as  follows: 
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A  Course  in  English  Stenography 


FIRST   TERM 


Stenography  1,  10  hours 
Typewriting  1,  5  hours 
English  1.  5  hours 


SECOND  TERM 


Stenography  2,  10  hours 
Typewriting  2,  5  hours 
English  2,  5  hours 


THIRD  TERM 


Stenography  3,  10  hours 
Typewriting  3,  5  hours 
Office  Practice,  5  hours 


Stenography. — Stenography  1,  in  the  first  term  of  this 
course,  is  elementary  in  character,  being  a  thorough  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand.  Stenography  2,  in  the  second 
term,  covers  word  signs  and  outline  drill;  and,  in  the  third 
term,  Stenography  3  consists  of  advanced  grade  work,  in- 
troducing a  good  deal  of  business  and  other  dictation. 

Text-books:  Graham's  Standard  Phonography,  revised 
edition;  Graham's  First  and  Second  Readers  and  Amanuensis 
Practice. 

Typewriting. — This  work  covers  fingering,  touch,  copying, 
letter-writing,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  typewriting  from 
dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of  the  machine,  speed  exer- 
cises, and  transcription  from  shorthand  notes.  The  four- 
linger  touch  method  is  used,  with  blank  key-board.  Work 
absolutely  free  from  errors  is  required.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  students  for  work  on  both  single  and  double  key- 
board machines. 

Text-book:     Torrey's  Practical  Typewriting. 

Office  Practice. — This  work,  occurring  in  the  third  term, 
covers  letter-writing,  indexing  and  tiling,  proof-reading, 
duplicating  and  manifolding.  A  small  charge  is  made  for 
material  used. 

EngIish=Spanish  Stenography 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  shown  conclusively  that 
a  strong  and  growing  demand  exists  for  competent  English- 
Spanish  stenographers.  The  conditions  existing  in  this 
locality  and  institution  are  so  favorable  for  work  in  English- 
Spanish  stenography  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unique.  The  calls  upon  this  College  for  such  stenographers 
during  the  past  few  years  have  far  exceeded  the  supply; 
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although  these  calls  come  principally  from  Mexico,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  and  the  newly 
acquired  Spanish-speaking  possessions,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  business  oportunities  open  to  competent  English- 
Spanish  stenographers  are  most  desirable. 

For  admission  to  this  course  students  must  show  that 
they  are  prepared  to  complete  the  course  within  one  year. 
To  do  this,  some  previous  knowledge  of  both  English  short- 
hand and  the  Spanish  language  is  desirable  and  usually 
necessary.     The  course  in  Spanish  stenography  is  as  follows : 

A  Course  in  Spanish  Stenography 


FIRST  TERM 


English  1,  5  hours 
Special  Work,  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  4.  1  hour 
Commer.  Span.  7.  5  hours 
Typewriting  4,  5  hours 


SECOND  TERM 


English  2.  5  hours 
Spanish  Stenog.  7,  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  5,  1  hour 
Commer.  Span.  8,  5  hours 
Typewriting  5,  5  hours 


THIRD  TERM 


English  3,  5  hours 
Spanish  Stenog.  8,  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  6.   1  hour 
Commer   Span.  9,  5  hours 
Typewriting  6,  5  hours 


Stenography. — Stenography  4,  5  and  6  in  this  course  is 
advanced  work  in  English  stenography,  and  consists  of  rapid 
dictation  and  business  forms.  Stenography  7  and  8  is  the 
work  in  Spanish  stenography,  during  which  the  principles  of 
the  text  book  used  are  first  gone  over,  followed  by  work  in 
Spanish  dictation. 

Text-book:  Lester  &  Barker's  English-Spanish  Phono- 
graphy. 

Special  Work. — Under  this  head  provision  is  made  for 
special  work  in  commercial  English,  to  thoroughly  train 
Spanish-speaking  students;  or  for  special  work  in  Spanish, 
in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes,  for  those  whose 
knowledge  of  that  language  is  not  sufficient. 

Typewriting. — Typewriting  4,  5  and  6  is  principally  English 
and  Spanish  transcription  work,  with  such  advanced  work 
as  the  time  allotted  will  permit. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTflENT 

MR.  Richards,  Principal 

MISS   COMBS 
MISS   BLAKESLEY 
MRS.    BROWN 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  college,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  recognize  that  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  with  its 
vast  extent  and  scattered  population,  the  opportunities  for 
secondary  instruction  are  very  meagre;  but  unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  have  not  at  home  any  school  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
schools  of  the  territory  do  not  pretend  to  carry  their  pupils 
beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  of  instruction;  while  many 
of  those  that  do,  nominally,  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  of 
the  common  school,  do  it  so  poorly  that  their  pupils  are  whol- 
ly unprepared  to  do  successful  work  in  high  school,  or  even 
upper  grammar  grades. 

To  meet  the  needs,  therefore,  of  a  larger  number  of  the 
youth  of  the  territory  who  earnestly  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  col- 
lege, but  who  are  unprepared  to  enter  its  classes,  a  prepara- 
tory department  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, the  work  of  which  begins  at  a  point  where  the  work  of 
the  public  schools,  except  in  the  larger  towns,  usually  breaks 
down. 

Besides  its  regular  classes,  there  is  a  special  class  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  of  somewhat  mature  age 
who,  through  lack  of  early  opportunities,  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  the  regular  collegiate  or  preparatory  classes,  but  whose 
maturity  of  mind  enables  them  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  can  be  made  in  the  regular  preparatory  classes;  and  of 
those  Spanish-speaking  students  (still  a  large  element  in  our 
population)  whose  educational    qualifications    would    admit 
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them  to  a  regular  class  if  their  command  of  English  were 
greater.  The  course  of  study  for  this  class  cannot  be  defin- 
itely outlined.  Each  pupil,  however,  will  be  prepared  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  enter  a  regular  class,  and  tentative 
promotions  will  be  made  at  any  time  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

For  admission  to  the  special  class  candidates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  or  must  possess  all  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  regular  class  except  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  regular  (C)  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  candidates  must  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence or  having  completed  work  as  follows: 

1.  Arithmetic, — an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Common  Fractions  (p.  47); 
2.  Language,^Elementary  Language  Work;  3.  Geography, 
— an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by  Mauray's  Elementary 
Geography;  4.  Reading, — an  equivalent  of  the  work  covered 
by  McGuffey's  Third  Reader;  5.  Spelling  and  Writing, — an 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

For  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  candidates  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  of  grades 
below  the  class  they  seek  to  enter. 

Strict  adherence  to  these  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

A  system  of  manual  training  was  partially  introduced  into 
the  work  of  this  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  expected  that  the  complete 
system  will  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  It  will  then  in- 
clude free-hand  drawing  and  designing,  clay  modeling,  and 
wood  carving;  and  some  good  results  are  expected.  Some 
informal  work  will  be  done,  also,  in  vocal  music. 

A  plan  of  self-government  has  been  in  operation  during  a 
portion  of  the  past  year,  which  has,  we  believe,  aided  to  quite 
an  extent  the  development  of  those  qualities  necessary  to 
good  citizenship.  This  plan,  as  improved  in  the  light  of  our 
experience,  will  be  followed  during  the  coming  year. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 
Advanced  Division 

SENIOR   PREPARATORY   CLASS* 


FIRST   TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Algebra,  5 

Algebra,  5 

Algebra,  5 

General  History,  4 

Genera]  History,  4 

General  History,  4 

English,  2 

English,  2 

English,  2 

Latin       (optional       with 

Latin  or  Spanish.  5 

Latin  or  Spanish,  5 

Span,   for   Engineering 

Free-hand  Drawing, 

2P 

Elementary  Chemistry,  4 

students),  5 

Carpentry,  6  P  or 

Wood  Turning,  6  P  or 

Domestic  Economy, 

6P 

Domestic  Economy,  6  P 

*  Note.— The  Senior  Prepaiatoiy  Class  is  taught  ty  tbeCollege  instructors,  not  by 
the  teachers  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  the  students  are  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  College  faculty,  instead  of  under  that  of  the  principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department. 


Junior  Preparatory  Class. 


FIRST   HALF-YEAR 


Algebra 


Grammar  and  Composition 

Arithmeitc 

Civics 

Physics 


Manual  Training 


SECOND   HALF-YEAR 

Algebra 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Arithmetic 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Manual  Training 


A    CLASS 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

United  States  History 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Manual  Training 

c  CLASS 
Arithmetic- 
Gram  mar 
Geography 
Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 
Manual  Training 


Elementary  Division 

B  CLASS 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Geography 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Manual  Training 

SPECIAL  CLASS 

The  course  of  study  for  this 
class  cannot  be  definitely  put- 
lined,  but  the  work  will  be 
such  as  to  prepare  students 
for  a  regular  class  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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nATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 
The  flain   Building,  or  College  Hall 


Down  the  Walk. 


The  main  building  is  a 
line  brick  structure  of 
two  stories  and  basement. 
It  is  trimmed  with  stone 
and  has  a  very  heavy 
stone  foundation.  It  is 
well  built,  nicely  tinished, 
and  cost  about  #25,000.  It 
contains  thirteen  rooms, 
all  of  which  are  furnished 
and  in  constant  use.  The 
building  is  well  supplied 
with  gas  and  water.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  li- 
brary and  the -president's 
and  the  registrar's  offices, 
as  well  as  a  number  of 
recitation  rooms.  On  the 
second  floor,  besides  sev- 
eral class  rooms,  is  McPie 
Hall,  which  is  used  for 
class  exercises,  lectures, 
and  similar  purposes,  and 
will  seat  a  large  audience. 


The  Library 


The  library  and  reading  room  is  of  fair  size.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  academic  year  the  library  contained  about 
5,000  bound  volumes,  and  a  very  large  number  of  pamphlets; 
including  good  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  books  of  re- 
ference, in  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific  works  used  by 
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the  special  departments.  New  books  are  constantly  being 
added. 

The  following-  periodicals  are  either  on  the  desks  of  the 
reading  room,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  special  departments,  and 
are  accessible  to  students: 

American  Agriculturist.  American  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher, American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Machinist, 
American  Florist,  American  Journal  of  Phychology,  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  Analyst — London,  Atlantic,  Bookman,  Birds, 
Book-keeper,  Botanical  Gazette,  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  Business,  Gassier  "s,  Catholic  World,  Century,  Chemical 
News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Correct  English,  Cumulative  Index 
to  Periodicals,  Current  History,  Educational  Review,  Elec- 
trical World  and  Engineer,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
Engineering  News,  Field  and  Farm,  Forester,  Forum,  Foun- 
dry, Gardening,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Harper's  Bazar, 
Harper's  Weekly,  Irrigation  Age,  Journal  Association 
Engineering  Societies,  Journal  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, Journal  London  Chemical  Society,  Journal  Educa- 
tion, Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Land  of  Sunshine,  Literary  News,  Library  Journal,  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine,  Masters  in  Art,  Mathematical  Gazette, 
Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  Monthly  Cumulative  In- 
dex, North  American  Review,  Outlook,  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Phonographic  Magazine,  Pit- 
tonia,  Popular  Astronomy,  Public  Opinion,  Publishers  WTeekly, 
Puck,  Review  of  Reviews,  Rural  New  Yorker,  St.  Nicholas, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Science,  Scientific  American  and 
Supplement,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Stenographer,  Typewriter 
and  Phonographic  World,  Youth's  Companion. 

The  following  newspapers  are  taken  by  the  library,  New 
York  Herald  and  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

The  following  newspapers  are  furnished  gratuitously  by 
the  publishers: 

Albuquerque  Citizen,  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun,  Carlsbad 
Argus,  Carlsbad  Current,  Capital,  Santa  Fe;  Colfax  County 
Stockman,  Dona  Ana  County  Republican,  El  Republicano,  La 
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Voz  del  Pueblo,  Las  Vegas  Republican,  Las  Vegas  Optic,  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune,  Pecos  Valley  Stockman,  Public  Led- 
ger, Roswell  Register,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

During  the  past  year  the  open-shelf  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  library.  This  gives  the  students  free  access 
to  the  books.  Students  also  have  the  use  of  numerous  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  papers  which  are  kindly  furnished 
by  the  publishers  to  the  Experiment  Station  library  in  ex- 
change for  the  Station  bulletins. 

Science  Hall 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  building.  It  contains  eleven  large  rooms, 
and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large  hallways.  The  lower 
floor  is  used  mainly  by  chemical  department,  while  the  upper 
is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  zoology,  entomology,  bot- 
any, and  geology.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  new  funi- 
ture  specially  adapted  for  their  several  purposes,  and  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
different  departments.  In  this  building  the  classes  in  zoology, 
geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  assaying,  are  taught,  and 
the  station  work  in  chemistry  and  biology  is  carried  on. 

Engineering    Buildings 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  and  blacks mithing,  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  a  ItO-horse  power  steam  plant.  These  buildings  are  well 
equipped  for  engineering  work. 

Women's  Hall 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College  Farm.  It 
contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  large  parlor,  a 
smaller  reception  room,  the  matron's  room,  a  kitchen,  etc., 
and  upstairs  there  are  eleven  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
sleeping  rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About  thirty  can  be  ac- 
comodated in  the  building-. 
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Other  Buildings 

Back  of  the  Main  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  profes- 
sors. The  charge  for  their  use  is  25  cents  a  term,  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  order. 

An  adobe  Farm  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  Greenhouse  and 
the  sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
are  located  near  the  Farm  building.  An  adobe  corral  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  farm  equipment. 

Recent  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  territorial 
legislature  for  a  water  works  system,  a  gymnasium,  a  boys' 
dormitory  and  other  improvements  to  the  facilities  now  of- 
fered. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  College  of 'Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a 
great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  wThole  Territory 
with  its  purpose  and  work.  Its  courses  of  study  are  now 
equal  to  those  of  similar  colleges  in  most  of  the  older  states. 
Students  can  now  get  a  very  thorough  training  here  in  any 
of  the  leading  lines  of  practical  education.  New  schools  gen- 
erally make  greater  efforts  than  the  older  ones,  and  the  energ3^ 
put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are  often  superior.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from  various  parts  of 
the  Territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges.  We  ask  parents 
who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we  believe  if  they 
will  do  so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage,  and  that  our 
people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree,  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory 
here  dispensed.  We  know  that  this  College  is  better  fitted 
to  do  good  wTork  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized 
by  our  people. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 
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There  is  now  a  good  elementary  public  school  at  Mesilla 
Park,  the  course  of  study  in  which  connects  with  that  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college;  so  that  parents  who 
desire  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  for  the  sake 
of  giving  their  older  children  its  educational  advantages,  will 
also  have  at  hand  a  good  school  for  their  younger  children. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las  Cru- 
ces,  and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then 
report  to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a 
boarding  place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.     The 

necessity  of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.     New  students  and  those 

desiring  re- examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for  this 

work. 

Fellowship 

The  board  of  regents  determined  in  1900  to  establish  one 
or  more  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $300.00,  open  to 
graduates  of  the  college  and,  in  default  of  competent  gradu- 
ates who  have  specialized  in  the  particular  line  of  work  re- 
quired of  the  fellow,  to  graduates  of  other  colleges.  These 
fellowships  will  be  tenable  for  one  or  two  years,  but  not  for 
a  longer  period,  and  will  be  awarded  to  promising  graduates 
who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  in  one  or  more  lines  be- 
yond the  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  devote  half  of  their  time  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  college.  The  appointment  will  be 
made  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  fellow  is  to  serve  and  of  the  president 
of  the  college.  A  fellow  will  not  be  permitted  co  carry  more 
than  two  full  courses  of  study,  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  his  department  and  the  president  of  the 
college. 

A  single  fellowship  in  Soil  Physics  was  established  for 
1901-'02  and  was  awarded  to  Alfred  Sanchez. 
The  President's  Prizes 

By  permission  of  the  board  of  regents  President  Sanders 
offered  a  medal  and  a  sholarship,  consisting  of  all  the  stu- 
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dent's  fees,  to  the  students  having  the  highest  standing  in 
the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  classs  for  1900- '01. 
To  the  best  student  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  class  a  similar 
scholarship  was  offered. 

The  winners  of  these  prizes  were  as  follows. 

Senior  Preparatory Reginald  H.  Hart. 

Sophomore . .  . Robert  J.   Metcalfe. 

Junior Elizabeth  Coleman. 

There  being  no  regular  Freshman,  a  prize  in  that  class  was 
not  given. 

Miss  Ruth  Coleman  received  honorable  mention  for  good 
scholarship,  but  being  ineligible  as  a  Senior  Preparatory  or 
Freshman  student  received  no  prize. 

For  1901-02  President  Sanders  offers  a  medal  for  the 
Freshman  student  having  the  highest  standing. 

Text  Books 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  lent.  Students  are  required 
to  deposit  $2.50  in  advance,  to  secure  the  proper  care  of  col- 
lege property  and  the  prompt  return  of  books  borrowed.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  withdraws,  this  de- 
posit is  returned  unless  damage  has  been  done  to  the  books 
or  other  college  property.  When  this  is  the  case  the  damage 
is  assessed  against  the  student,  and  any  balance  remaining 
from  his  deposit  is  returned. 

This  deposit  may  be  increased  with  students  who  are  no- 
toriously careless.  Students  who  are  able  should  purchase 
their  books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed  after  leaving 
school,  and  they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  private 
library,  which  every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  collect. 

Stationery 

As  the  college  is  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  students  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small 
line  of  articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are 
sold  to  students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 
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Boarding 

Although  the  college,  as  such,  can  do  nothing  towards 
furnishing  board  and  rooms  for  men,  the  accommodations  for 
all  classes  of  students  are  becoming  quite  varied  and  ample; 
the  college  has  attracted  to  its  immediate  vicinity  private 
families,  many  of  whom  accommodate  some  students  with 
board.  The  price  for  board,  room,  lights,  etc.,  in  families, 
vapies  from  $16  to  $25  per  month;  table  board  in  families 
about  $15  per  month.  Not  far  from  the  College  campus  are 
cottages  for  rent.  These  are  usually  occupied  by  families 
who  have  moved  in  and  taken  up  temporary  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  boarding  problem. 

A  boarding  club  for  young  men — a  private  enterprise, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Post,  address,  Mesilla  Park, — 
has  been  established.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faculty.  The  building  is  sufficient  to  room  and  board  about 
thirty  students.  Table  board  is  also  furnished  to  some  who 
do  not  room  in  the  building.  So  far  as  expenses  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Rooms  are 
furnished  with  study-tables;  but  students  are  expected  to 
furnish  their  own  bed  steads  or  cots,  bedding,  towels,  etc. 
Rooms,  however,  will  be  fully  furnished  for  those  who  desire 
it.  The  food  is  abundant,  healthful  and  well-served.  The 
cost  to  each  boarder  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  about 
$12.75  per  month.  During  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Post,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  this  college,  will  spend  two  hours  each  evening 
instructing  those  who  wish  to  make  up  hackwork. 

The  Women's  Hall 

The  Women's  Hall,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will  ac- 
commodate about  thirty  students.  The  price  of  board  per 
calendar  month,  with  room,  light,  heat,  and  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  $17.00  when  two  young 
ladies  occupy  a  room,  and  $16.00  when  there  are  three  in  a 
room,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  but  each  student  must  pro- 
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vide  comforts,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels,  napkins, 
napkin  ring,  and  two  laundry  bags.  The  student's  name  must 
be  plainly  maked  on  all  the  pieces. 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  charge  of  the  matron.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  matron. 

Estimate  of  Necessary  Expenses 

Various  college  incidentals $10  00. .  .$10  00 

Nine  months'  board  and  loding  @  $12  to  $18 . .  108  00  to  162  00 
Laundry,  per  month  @  $1  00 9  00. .  .     9  00 


127  00  to  181  00 
Paid  Labor 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students;  and  the  policy  will  be  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing 
so  have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  College  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all 
students  who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient 
amount  to  j)ay  expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's 
time  is  needed  chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice.  Still, 
many  worthy  and  industrious  students  pay  a  considerable 
part  of  their  expenses  by  labor.  Preference  is  given  to  those 
who  are  most  trustworthy  and  meritorious,  and  who  are 
regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  and  correct  in  deport- 
ment. This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  1\  to  20 
cents  per  hour;  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the 
amount  of  work  any  student  may  do. 

Religion 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college. 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting 
the  church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  follow- 
ing churches  every  Sunday:     Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
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Methodist,  and  occasional  services  are  conducted  by  the 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  At  the  Presbyterian  church  are 
held  meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist  church  is  connected  the  Ep- 
worth  League. 

Discipline  and  Government 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico 
that  by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and 
best  opportunities  to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  here  offered,  should  realize  that  to 
forfeit  these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them.  No  elabor- 
ate code  for  the  conduct  of  students  is  prescribed.  The  col- 
lege rules  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  col- 
lege business.  As  regards  behavior,  students  are  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If,  after  a 
fair  trial,  the  influence  of  any  student  is  found  to  be  detri- 
mental to  scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismissal  will 
follow. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  col- 
lege. The  student  body  is  organized,  and  their  is  a  Student 
Conference  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  Student  Congress  and  from  the  Faculty.  This  committee 
discusses  informally  all  matters  of  student  concern,  whether 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  faculty  or  by  the  students, 
and  recommends  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  Student  Congress 
such  lines  of  action  as  seem  to  it  to  be  wise.  In  matters  of 
discipline  the  action  proposed  by  the  Student  Congress  is 
generally  taken  by  the  Faculty. 

College  Rules 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  faculty  of  this  in- 
stitution to  deal  with  students  in  the  most  liberal  manner 
possible.  It  is  assumed  that  college  students,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character  are  of  sufficient  ag"e  and  advancement 
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to  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  view  of  this  policy  this  institution  has  no 
written  rules  relating  lo  the  conduct  of  students.  Any  viola- 
tion of  the  usually  accepted  code  of  proper  conduct  is  dealt 
with  as  the  particular  case  may  demand. 

In  order  that  students  may  know  how  to  attend  to  the 
business  requirements  of  the  institution,  in  regard  to  their 
studies,  the  library,  college  organizations,  etc.,  quite  a  full 
list  of  rules  of  procedure  are  given  below.  These  rules,  while 
designed  primarily  for  College  students,  apply,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  students  of  the  Preparatory  Department  as  well. 
In  all  special  cases,  the  Preparatory  Department  has  its  own 
rules. 

A 

Matriculation,  etc. 

1.  A  student  when  tirst  entering  college,  or  at  the  first 
term  of  any  subsequent  year,  must  present  himself 

To  the  President, 

who  fills  out  the  student's  "admission  card"  and  sends 
student  with  a  "term  assignment  card" 

To  the  Course  of  Study  Committee, 

which  assigns  studies,  completes  the  "term  card,"  and 
and  issues  class  cards  to  student,  who  goes 

To  the  Registrar, 

shows  him  the  class  cards,  pays  fees  called  for  by  his 
courses,  takes  receipt,  and  then  reports 

To  the  Instructors, 

giving  the  Instructor  the  class  card  and  showing  him  his 
receipt.  If  the  receipts  are  satisfactory,  the  Instructor 
gives  the  student  an  order  for  text-books,  etc.,  and  then 
assigns  the  lesson.     The  student  then  goes 

To  the  Librarian, 

and,  showing  her  the  book  order,  filled  and  signed  by 
the  several  Instructors,  gets  books,  and  surrenders  order 
to  the  Librarian. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  terms,  a  col- 
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lege  student  who  has  previously  entered  will  procure  a  term 
assignment  card  from  the  Registrar,  who  will  fill  out  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  card  before  giving  it  to  the  student;  and  the 
student  will  then  go  to  the  Course  of  Study  Committee,  and  the 
procedure  will  from  this  point  be  the  same  as  at  thebegining 
of  the  year,  except  that  the  student  need  not  go  to  the  Regis- 
trar again  unless  he  is  assigned  to  a  course  which  requires 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee  or  deposit. 

3.  Students  must  preserve  the  receipts  they  receive  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  show  them  to  their  instructors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
class.  If  the  receipt  is  lost,  a  duplicate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents. 

4.  An  Instructor  must  not  admit  a  student  to  his  class, 
even  though  he  have  a  class  card,  unless  he  shows  the  Regis- 
trar's receipt  or  receipts  for  all  fees  and  deposits  required  of 
members  of  the  College  taking  the  course  in  question. 

B 
Grading,  Examination,  and  Classification  of  Students 

1.  The  system  of  grading  is  on  a  scale  of  100. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  unless  special  action  be  taken 
by  the  faculty  to  the  contrary,  examinations  are  held  in  all 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  taught  during  that  term. 

3.  In  making  up  the  term  grade  in  any  subject,  in  case  an 
examination  has  been  held,  the  average  daily  grade  is  added 
to  the  examination  grade  and  the  sum  divided  by  two.  In 
case  no  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  a  term,  the  average 
daily  grade  is  taken  as  the  final  mark  for  term. 

4.  The  method  of  determining  the  average  daily  grade, 
except  in  the  matter  of  absences,  is  left  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  class. 

5.  In  determining  the  average  daily  grade,  an  amount  is 
deducted  for  unexcused  absences  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  work  missed;  unless  the  absence  occurs  in  the  first  or  last 
week  of  the  term,  or  in  the  week  preceding  or  succeeding  a 
vacation,  in  which  case  it  counts  double.     Excused  absences 
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count  the  same  as  those  unexcused,  unless  the  work  missed 
is  made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

6.  Any  student  receiving  an  average  daily  grade  of  85,  or 
over,  in  any  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
in  charge,  have  this  mark  taken  as  the  final  grade  for  the 
term,  in  that  subject,  without  having  to  take  an  examination. 

7.  If  a  student  receive  a  final  term  grade  of  70  or  over, 
in  any  subject,  he  shall  be  passed;  otherwise  he  shall  be  con- 
ditioned. 

8.  (a).  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  has  a  chance 
to  remove  his  condition  by  taking  a  re-examination  in  the 
subject.  If  he  fail  in  the  re-examination,  or  fail  to  take  the 
same  at  the  specified  time,  credit  for  the  work  will  only  be 
given  after  he  has  repeated  the  subject  in  class  and  made  a 
passing  grade  on  the  same. 

(b).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  in  entrance  examina- 
tions, or  in  studies  during  any  year  except  the  Senior,  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  year. 

(c).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year  must  occur  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  term  of  that  year. 

9.  Whenever  a  student,  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  put 
into  alower  class,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  all  the  studies 
of  that  class,  whether  he  has  previously  passed  in  them  or 
not. 

10.  If  a  student,  at  the  end  of  any  term,  fail  in  every 
subject,  or  in  every  subject  save  one,  he  may  be  at  once 
dropped  to  a  lower  class,  or  from  college,  as  the  faculty  may 
decide. 

11.  No  student  taking  a  regular  course  is  allowed  to  take 
up  any  subject  in  that  course  until  he  has  passed  in  all  pre- 
ceding work  necessary  to  fit  him  for  that  subject.  Neither 
will  such  a  student  be  excused  from  any  prescribed  work  in 
that  course  except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

12.  No  special  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  he  is  thorough- 
ly prepared  in  all  necessary  preceding  branches. 
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13.  In  case  of  any  conflict  in  the  course  of  study,  the 
higher  subject  shall  give  way  to  the  lower. 

14.  Regular  college  students  are  classified  as  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Juniors,  or  Seniors,  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  work  they  have  completed.  Thus  if  the  number  of 
hours  required  per  week  is  20,  the  number  of  weeks  per 
year  36,  and  the  number  of  years  4,  then  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  graduation  wTould  be  20  x  36  x4= 
2880.  In  this  case,  a  student  would  be  classified  as  a  Fresh- 
man until  he  had  completed  720  hours,  and  thereafter  as  a 
Sophomore  until  he  had  completed  1440  hours,  etc. 

In  the  above  scheme,  two  hours  of  drawing,  laboratory 
work,  shop  practice,  or  field  work,  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  recitation. 

15.  (a)  No  grade  from  another  school  will  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  of  work  in  this  institution  unless  said  school 
ranks  as  high  as  this  one,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  faculty. 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  where  a  student  desires  credit  for 
work  done  elsewhere,  the  same  will  only  be  given  after  the 
student  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  institution. 

16.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  each  student,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  reports  showing  the  grades,  etc.,  of  the 
different  students,  are  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

C 
Graduation 

1.  Seniors  having  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
term  of  the  Senior  year  will  not  be  considered  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

2.  A  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  have  completed 
the  full  amount  of  work  included  in  one  of  the  college  courses 
of  study,  or  an  equivalent  of  the  same  which  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  faculty. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis,  which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in- which  the  work  was  done, 
the  professor  of  English,  and  the  president. 
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4.  Any  graduate  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  to  give 
an  exercise  on  commencement  day,  consisting  of  an  oration 
or  an  extract  from  or  abstract  of  his  thesis. 

5.  Subjects  for  theses  must  be  presented  to  the  faculty 
for  approval  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  the 
Senior  year. 

6.  All  theses  must  be  handed  in  for  inspection  by  the 
committee  referred  to  under  section  3,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Senior  vacation,  and  the  finished  thesis  must  be  filed 
with  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  begining  of  the  second 
week  of  the  Senior  vacation. 

7.  A  thesis,  in  order  to  be  finally  accepted,  must  be  clearly 
written,  or  type-written,  on  good  linen  paper,  size  8x1 0-J- 
inches,  bound,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  Registrar  for  per- 
manent preservation. 

8.  Seniors  are  given  a  vacation  during  commencement 
week  and  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

D 

Absence  and  Tardiness 

1.  A  male  student  who  is  absent  or  tardy  must  state  the 
reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness,  to  the  different  in- 
structors concerned,  the  first  time  he  meets  said  instructors 
in  class  thereafter.  If  no  such  statement  is  rendered,  the 
student  will  be  marked  zero  for  the  work  missed. 

2.  A  female  student  must,  in  a  similar  manner,  present 
to  the  different  instructors  concerned,  not  later  than  the 
second  time  she  meets  said  instructors  in  class  thereafter,  a 
written  statement  from  the  dean  of  women  as  to  whether  an 
absence  or  tardiness  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

3.  Any  student  who  is  absent  from  a  regular  examination 
at  which  he  should  be  present,  shall  be  required  to  present 
to  the  instructor  in  charge  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  same, 
in  default  of  which  said  student  shall  at  once  be  suspended 
from  college- 
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The  Library 

1.  Subject  to  the  following  rules,  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  drawn  from  the  library  by  making  the  necessary 
application  to  the  librarian. 

2.  (a)  Temporary  assignment  of  library  books  may  be 
made  to  the  different  departments  of  the  institution,  by  the 
librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  Books  so 
assigned  may  be  recalled  at  any  time. 

(b)  Indefinite  assignment  of  library  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  made  to  the  different  departments  by  the  library 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Books  and 
periodicals  so  assigned  can  only  be  recalled  by  faculty  action. 

3.  No  library  book,  unless  in  a  department  library,  may 
be  kept  out  for  more  than  two  weeks  consecutively.  For  each 
day  overtime  a  fine  of  three  cents  is  imposed. 

4.  Encyclopedias  and  similar  works  of  reference  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  library,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  librarian. 

5.  (a)  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  library  longer  than  over  night,  except  during  the 
period  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  (b)  The 
last  seven  issues  of  the  dailies,  the  last  four  issues  of  the 
weeklies  and  the  last  two  issues  of  the  monthlies  are  con- 
sidered current  numbers. 

6.  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  drawn 
sooner  than  one  hour  before  the  library  is  closed  and  must 
be  returned  by  9:00  A.  M.  of  the  day  on  which  rule  5  calls  for 
their  return. 

7.  Periodicals,  other  than  current  numbers,  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  library  books. 

8.  No  book  or  periodical  assigned  to  any  department  may 
be  drawn  without  the  expressed  consent  of  the  head  of  that 
department. 

9.  Fines  will  be  imposed  by  the  librarian  for  loss  of,  or 
unreasonable  damage  to,  library  books  or  periodicals. 
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College  Organizations 

1.  The  public  exercises  of  all  societies,  classes,  athletic 
teams,  or  other  organizations  connected  with  the  college,  are 
subject  in  time,  place  and  character,  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  All  rooms  assigned  for  the  use  of  societies,  or  other 
organizations,  shall  be  occupied  subject  to  the  faculty's  con- 
trol. 

2.  All  societies,  classes,  athletic  teams,  or  other  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  college,  are  required  to  notify  the 
faculty  in  writing  of  all  dates  desired  for  public  exercises. 
When  possible,  such  notices  shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks 
before  such  exercises  are  to  be  given. 

3.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  of  passing  upon  the  con- 
stitutions and  by-laws,  and  all  subsequent  amendments  to  the 
same,  of  all  societies  organized  in  connection  with  the  college. 

G 
Miscellaneous 

1.  (a  )  Stalls  are  provided  for  the  horses  of  officers  and 
students  who  ride  or  drive  to  the  college.  These  stalls  are 
rented  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  twenty-five  cents  per 
term  being  charged  for  each  single,  and  fifty  cents  per  term 
for  each  double  stall;  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

(b).  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  have 
first  choice  of  stalls,  and  the  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Freshmen,  students  in  the  stenography  course,  preparatory 
students  and  special  students,  have  choice  of  the  remainder 
in  the  order  named. 

2.  Carriages  must  be  so  arranged  about  the  horse  stalls 
that  an  open  passage  is  left  between  the  carriages  and  stalls, 
and  horses  must  not  be  tied  in  places  where  they  block  the 
passage  to  the  stalls. 

3.  The  first  Friday  in  May  is  a  holiday  set  apart  for  ath- 
letic sports,  and  is  known  as  Field  Day. 

4.  No  student  who  has  failed  in  any  subject  of  the  preced- 
ng  term  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  any  college  team, 
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and  the  faculty  may.  at  any  time,  deprive  a  student  whose  col- 
lege work  is  unsatisfactory  of  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
any  team  or  public  athletic  work. 

5.  Smoking,  or  the  carrying  of  lighted  pipes,  cigars,  or 
cigarettes,  is  not  permitted  in  or  about  any  of  the  buildings  of 
the  college  and  experiment  station. 

.  COLLEGE  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Student  Congress 

This  is  an  organization  of  the  students 
designed  to  promote  "self-government.'' 
Matters  of  importance  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  students  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  before  final  action  is  taken 
by  the  faculty.  The  power  delegated  to  the 
organization  is  only  advisory,  yet  its  wishes 
are  seldom  disregarded.  Although  the  Stu- 
dent Congress,  as  an  organization,  is  still  in 
its  infacy,  it  is  already  recognized  as  a 
powerful  factor  in  all  college  affairs.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
organization  are  elected  each  term  and  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  two  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  following  classes:  Senior,  Junior, 
Sophomore,  Freshmen,  Stenography,  and  Sub-Freshmen,  or 
Senior  Preparatory.     The  officers  for  the  present  term  are: 

Alfred  Sauchez President 

Nora  Newberry Vice-President 

Fannie  French Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  Columbian  Literary  Society 
The  society  was  organized  October  25, 1891,  under  the  name 
of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian,  since 
which  time  the  society  has  made  stead y  and  prosperous 
growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-95  only  men  were 
admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  women  have  had 
equal  membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary 
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and  musical  work  by  readings,  essays,  papers,  debates,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the  com- 
mittee on  program  may  prescribe.  Applicants  for  admission 
must  be  college  students  in  good  standing,  and  must  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  two  dollars.  This  fee  admits  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  they  receive  the  society  periodical, 
referred  to  further  on,  for  one  year.  Dues  of  fifty  cents 
must  be  paid  each  succeeding  term.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  on  Friday  of  each  month.  Initiation  nights  are  set  and 
made  a  special  feature  by  the  program  committee.  Visitors 
are  allowed  during  the  literary  part  of  all  meetings. 

Officers. 

Minnie  Newberry President 

Orrick  Metcalfe Vice  President 

Chas.  L.  Post Recording  Secretary 

Myrta  Comfort Corresponding  Secretary 

Mary  Metcalfe Treasurer 

Helen  Macgregor Librarian 

W.  A.  Sutherland Critic 

Theron  Bennett Vice-Critic 

Nora  Newberry Marshal 

Adalaide  Hughes,  J.  S.  Macgregor,  Nora  Newberry,  Pro- 
gram Committee. 

The  Collegian 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by  the 
Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  was  founded  in  February, 
1893,  and  has  been  published  regularly  since  that  time.  Eight 
excellent  commencement  numbers  have  been  issued.  The 
number  issued  this  commencement  appeared  as  a  "Cap  and 
Gown  Number"  approaching  in  size  and  style  the  college 
annual.  It  was  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  number 
designed  to  show7  something  of  the  student  life  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

The  Collegian  is  a  thirty  to  forty  page  journal  and  contains 
contributions  from  students,  besides  the  matter  usually  found 
in  college  publications.     It  is  issued  monthly  during  the  col- 
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lege  year,  and  has  a  good  circulation  throughout  the  territory, 
and  one  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  interest  of  students  in  the  journal  has  grown  consid- 
erably since  it  was  founded,  and  it  appears  to  be  especially 
valued  by  those  who  leave  college,  serving  as  it  does  to  keep 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  institution  and  with  their  college 
friends. 

Except  for  the  commencement  number,  the  Collegian  is 
self-supporting,  and  has  every  prospect  of  being  a  successful 
journal.  All  work  in  connection  with  its  publication  is  entirely 
gratuitous.     The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year. 

Staff 

The  editor-in-chief  and  business  manager  are  elected  for 
the  scholastic  year  but  the  associate  editors  are  elected  every 
term  at  the  regular  election  of  officers  of  the  Columbian  So- 
ciety. 

for  1900- '01.  for  1901-'02. 

Theron  Bennett!         Editor-in-chief.  Robert  Metcalfe. 

J.  S.  Macgregor.        Business  Manager.        Carl  Snow. 
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Athletic  Association 

The  Athletic  Association  was  organized  in  October,  1893, 
and  since  that  time  its  growth  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  college  at  large.  All  the  athletics  in  the  institu- 
tion are  under  the  control  of  this  association.  So  far,  foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  and  tennis  have  been  the  principal 
sports.  Aside  from  these,  there  is  an  annual  Field  Day,  when 
medals  or  other  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the 
different  events.  In  the  Field  Day  of  this  and  of  some  pre- 
ceding years  the  women  of  the  college  have  taken  part  as 
well  as  the  men.  .The  association  officers  are:  a  president,  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor  (elected  from  the  Faculty), 
and  managers  of  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis  and 
Field  Day.  These  nine  officers  constitute  an  executive  board, 
which  has  charge  of  all  sports  sanctioned  by  the  association, 
and  also  of  the  levying  of  all  assessments.     All  officers  are 
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elected  annually  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  collegiate 
year.  The  basketball  team  of  L899-1900  holds  the  intercol- 
legiate championship  of  the  territory.  During  this  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  association,  a  grand  stand,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  two  hundred,  has  been  erected  on  the 
athletic  ground,  at  a  cost  of  about  #000. 

The  executive  board  of  1900- '01  was  as  follows: 

Robert  Metcalfe President 

Nora  Newberry Secretary 

Russell  Stinnett Treasurer 

Professor  Barker Auditor 

W.  A.  Sutherland Manager  of  Football 

Fred.  T.  Wylie Manager  of  Baseball 

Orrick  Metcalfe Manager  of  Tennis 

Lizzie  Coleman Manager  of  Basketball 

Carl  Snow Manager  of  Field  Day 
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ALUJ1INI 

Officers  of  the  Alumini  Association 

for  1900-1901.  for  1901-1902. 

President W.  A.  Sutherland J.    D.   Tinsley 

First  Vice-President.  I.  H.  Stanley Iva   R.    Mead 

Second  "  .Elgin  C.  Holt  Chas.  L.  Post 

Secretary Fabian  Garcia Fabian  Garcia 

Treasurer J.  D.  Tinsley  ■  •■ Oscar C.  Snow 

Class  of  1894  v 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Horticulturist  to  the  Experimeut  Station,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  MesillaPark,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Herbert  (nee  Williams),  B.  S.,  Housewife, 
Hondo,  New  Mexico. 

R.  Roy  Larkin,  B.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

Lemuel  C.  McGrath,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico. 

Oscar  C.  Snow,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  MesillaPark,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Class  of  1895 

Mrs.  Jessie  Rhodes  (nee  Casad),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  El  Oro 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1896 

Mae  Gilmore,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Lower  Penasco,  New  Mexico. 

Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist,  New  Mexico  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  New 
Mexico. 

Albert  H.  Peterson,  B.  S.,  Mechanic,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  B.  S.,  with  American  Mining  Co.,  El 
Oro,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
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Class  of  1897 

Joseph  P.  Bennett,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Chemist,  Silver  City  Reduc- 
tion Works.  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

Elgin  B.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  New  Mexico. 
Arthur  E.  Williams,  Tularosa,  New  Mexico. 
Class  of  1898 

Edwin  E.  Casey,  B  S.,  U.  S.  V.     Deceased  1898. 

Duval  G.  Cravens,  B.  S.,  Master  of  Mathematics  and 
Spanish,  St.  Alban's  School,  Radford,  Va. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Aztec,  N.  M. 

Iva  R.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Stanley,  B.  S.,  Photographer,  Pinos  Altos,  N.  M. 

William  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and 
Latin,  N.  M.  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park, 
N.  M. 

Lottie  Sweet,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

George  M.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Student,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 
University,  Stanford,  Cali. 

Class  of  1899 

Edward  J.  Coe,  B.  S.,  Fruit  Grower,  Stanton,  N.  M. 

Walter  E.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  N.  M. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Soil  Physics  and  Soil 
Physicist,  Vice-Director  of  the  Exper.  Sta.,  N.  M.  College  of 
A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1900 

William  Cory  Meeker,  B.  S.,  Clifton,  Arizona,  Student  of 
Oberlin  College  1900-*01. 

Charles  Lewis  Post,  M.  S.,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park, 
N.  M. 

Halbert  E.  P.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Geology,  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City, 
N.  M. 
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Class  of  1 90 1 

Leah  Nora  Newberry,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
Minnie  Wilson  Newberry,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
Alfredo  Marcos  Sanchez,  Fellow  in  Soil  Physics,  N.  M. 
College  of  A.  &  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
Matthew  Steel,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 

The  College 

Bennett,  Theron  Catlin  (Soph.) Pierce  City,  Mo 

Coats,  Mrs.  Grita  L.  (Sp.) Mesilla  Park 

Coleman,  Elizabeth  (J.) Mesilla  Park 

Danburg,  Walter  Malcolm  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Fannie  (Soph.) Las  Cruces 

Fredick,  Ernest  W.  (Sp  ) Mesilla  Park 

French,  Fannie  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Hubbard,  Harry  Jenkins  (J.) Clint,  Texas 

Hughes,  Adalaide  Margaret  (Soph.) Washington,  D.  C 

Isaacks,  Mary  Caledonia  (F.) Las  Cruces 

Kerr,  Birdie  Ruth  (F.) Cambray 

Kerr,  Saddie  (F.), Cambray 

Maegregor,  James  Stanislaus  (J.) Mesilla  Park 

May,  Ormeda  (Sp.) . .    Las  Cruces 

Metcalfe,  Mary  Thomas  (Sp.) Mangus  Springs 

Metcalfe,  Orrick  Baylor  (Soph.) Mangus  Springs 

Metcalfe,  Robert  James  (Soph.) Mangus  Springs 

Miller,  Walter  Lucas  (Sp.) Santa  Fe 

Mordy.  Isabella  (Sp.) Clifton,  Arizona 

Mott,  Rowena  (Soph.) Las  Cruces 

Newberry,  Leah  Nora  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Newberry,  Minnie  Wilson  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Newbrough,  Justine  (Sp.) Shalam,  Dona  Ana 

O'Keefe,  Mary  Ellen  (Sp.) El  Paso,  Texas 

Page,  Albert  Smith  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Post,  Charles  Lewis  (Gr.) Mesilla  Park 

Sanchez,  Alfredo  Marcos  (S.) Mesilla 

Snow,  Carl  (F.) Victoria 

Steel,  Matthew  (S.) Las  Cruces 

Stinnett,  Russell  Tamah  (Soph.) Bells,  Va 

Vernon,  Harriet  (Sp.) Mesilla  Park 

Wylie,  Frederic  Tuttle,  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Note— Gr.— Graduate  Student:  S.— Senior:  J.— Junior;  Soph.— Sophomore:  F.— Fresh 
men;  S.p.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules,  B.  14,  p.  73. 
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STENOGRAPHY  DEPARTMENT 

Carrera,  Regina Las  Cruces 

Comfort,  Myrta El  Paso,  Texas 

Fernandez,  Gracia  Lilian Dexter,  Me 

Gallegos,  Mary  Matilda Lincoln 

Gildersleeve,  Mabel Santa  Pe 

Howard,  George  Volney Santa  Fe 

Johnson,  Jean Mesilla  Park 

MacKenzie,  Donald  Gordon Newburg,  Ore 

Newton,  Cornelius  Rector Earlham 

Palacios,  Arcadio,  Jr Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Scoggins,  Ona  Mesilla  Park 

Smith,  Mrs.  Hannah  K Preque  Isle,  Me 

Sutherland,  Frances  Florence El  Paso,  Texas 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Angel,  Ygnacio  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Ascarate,  Frank  M.  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Ascarate,  Nemecia  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Bailey,  Iva  (A.) Chamberino 

Bloodgood,  Dean  W.  A.  (J.) Kingston 

Brown,  Maughs  John  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Brunner,  George  (S.) El  Paso,  Tex. 

Bull,  Charles  Henry  (B.) Mesilla 

Caldwell,  George  R.  (B.) Mesilla 

Carr,  Otho  (J.) .El  Paso,  Tex- 

Carrera,  Emile  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Carrera,  Theolinda  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Chavez,  Epifanio  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Chavez,  Frederico  (Sp.) Belen 

Chavez,  Jacobo  (Sp.) San  Antonio 

Chavez,  Manuel  Ramon  (Sp.) Mesilla 

Coleman,   Daniel  (C.) Mesilla  Park 

Coleman,  Ruth  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Cowell,  Mary  A.  (A.) Kelly 

Note— Gr.— Graduate   Student;    S.— Senior;    J.— Junior;    Soph.— Sophomore:    F.— 
Freshmen;  Sp.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules,  B.  14,  p.  73. 
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Crooks,  William  Pestus  (A.) Trenton,  Mo. 

Cuaron,  Fernando  (Sp.) Las  Oruces 

Deemer,  Phyllis  B.  (J.) Sierra  Mojada,  Mex. 

Deenier,  Ralph  B.  (J.) Sierra  Mojada,  Mex. 

Delgado,  Arnuefo  (B.) Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Delgado,  Ignacio  (Sp.) Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Dessauer,  Philip  Edward  (A) Las  Cruces 

Diaz.  Angel Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Disinger,  George  Henry  (J.) Hills boro 

Elliott,  Richard  Henry  (C.) Lordsburgh 

Esperon,  Camilo  (C.) Chihuahua,  Mex. 

Evans,  Flora  Lucille  (B.) El  Paso,  Tex. 

Fall,  Alexina  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Fall,  Jack  Morgan  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Finney,  Ray  Arlington  (J.) San  Marcial 

Ford,  Alice  Bessie  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Annis  Bell  (S.) Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Lela  Ray  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Foster,  Fossie(S.) Las  Cruces 

Fountain,  Albert  J.  (Sp.) Mesilla 

Freeman,  John  J.  (A.) Anthony 

Gaddes,  Thomas  E.  (A.) Gold  Hill 

Garrett,  Dudley  Poe  (J.) .Las  Cruces 

Garza,  Felicitas  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Garza,  Francisco  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Goebel,  Edgar  A.  (C.) Belen 

Goebel,  Walter  Emile  (B.) Belen 

Gonzales,  Alejandro  (B.) Mapimi,  Mexico 

Gonzales,  Jesus  [B.) Mesilla  Park 

Goodin.  Frank  M.  (J.) White  Oaks 

Graham,  Allen  Givens  (A.) Magdalena 

Graham,  Earl  Addison  (J.) Magdalena 

Grijalba,  Marcos  (Sp.) Hillsboro 

Guerra,  Juan  (Sp.) Mesilla 

Hammond,  Laura  V.  (A.) Mesilla  Park 

Note—  Gc—  Graduate    Student;    S.— Senior;  J.— Junior;    Soph.— Sophomore:    F.— 
Freshmen;  Sp —Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules,  B.  14.  p.  73 
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Harper,  Dora  (B.) Clifton,  Arizona 

Hart,  Reginald  Henry  (S.) El  Paso,  Texas 

Hatton,  Thurman  T.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Herrera,  Louis  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Hitchcock,  James  E.  (B.) San  Marcial 

Hockett,  Sidney  J.  (C.) San  Marcial 

Hostetter,  Cecil  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Hostetter,  Hazel  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Howe,  Vannie  D.  (A.) El  Paso,  Texas 

Isaacks,  Coila  N.  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Isaacks,  William  F.  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Jackson,  William  C.  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Kappler,  Charles  (Sp.) Mesilla  Park 

Kingsley,  Richard  H.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

LaPoint,  William  P.  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Llewellyn,  Gladys  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Llewellyn,  Frances  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Lock  wood,  Kent  (B.) Hillsboro 

Lowe,  Joseph  WTalden  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Losoya,  Hilario  (J.) Guanacevi,  Durante,  Mexico 

Lucero,  Francisco  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Lucero,  Guadalupe  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Lucero,  Miguel  (Sp.) : Mesilla 

Luna,  Carlota  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Mackedon,  Edward  J.  (B.) San  Pedro 

Mackedon,  John  J.  (J.) San  Pedro 

McLean,  John  W.  (B.) Clifton,  Arizona 

Mead,  Anita  L.  (A.) Mesilla  Park 

Mead,  Herbert  Henry  (Sr.) Mesilla  Park 

Mejia,  Abelino  (J.) Solomonville,  Arizona 

Mejia,  Albino  (J.) Solomonville,  Arizona 

Miller,  Bernard  (B.) Cliff 

Miller,  Walter  Lucas  (S.) Santa  Fe 

Mills,  Lloyd  F.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Mordy,  Jessie  Laura  (B.) Clifton,  Arizona 

Note— Gr.— Graduate   Student:    S.— Senior:    J.— Junior:    Soph.  — Sophomore:    F.— 
Freshmen;  Sp.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules.  B.  14,  p.  73. 
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Moss  man,  Nellie  Gertrude  (C.) Mesilla  Park 

Nat  tress,  Charles  H.  (B.) San  Marcial 

Neal,  Homer  H.  (J.) ....". Mesilla  Park 

Nevares,  Jesus  P.  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Newberry,  Henry  Clay  (S.) Mesilla  Park 

Newcomb,  Alice  (B  ) Las  Cruces 

Newcomb,  Elizabeth  Simone  (Sr.) Las  Cruces 

Newman,  Mary  E.  (J.) .  El  Paso,  Texas 

Olinger,  Robert  (J.) Mesilla  Park 

Opgenorth,  Henry  (B.) Hillsboro 

O'Rear,  Archie  (A.) Magdalena 

O'Rear  L.  Russell  (A.) Magdalena 

Pearson,  Trust  (A.) El  Paso,  Texas 

Piiiones,  Gabriel  (Sp.) Mesilla 

Poe,  James  (B.) Mesilla  Park 

Poe,  Oscar  Leroy  (Sp.) Mesilla  Park 

Potter,  Ada  (B.) Mesilla 

Potts,  Burt  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Quintero,  Fernando  (B.) Mesilla 

Quintero,  Jose  (Sp.) Mesilla 

Ramirez,  Juan  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Ramirez,  Rafael  (Sp.) Mesilla  Park 

Reza  Adolf o  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Rhodes,  John  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Roberts,  Guy  M.  (J.) Trenton,  Mo. 

Roualt,  Ernest  J.  (J.) Las  Cruces 

Russell,  Ora*  (J.) Magdalena 

Sampson,  Irving  W.  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Sancedo,  Jose  Maria  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Schenk,  August  (J.) ....    Las  Cruces 

Schenk,  George  Leo  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Schenk,  James  J.  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Scoggins,  Beulah  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Sells,  George  B.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Shaw,  Mary  Elizabeth  (S.) San  Marcial 

Note— Gr.  —Graduate   Student:    S.— Senior:    J.— Junior:    Soph.— Sophomore:    F.— 
Freshmen:  Sp.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules.  B.  14.  p.  73. 
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Soto,  Carlos  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Steele,  James  Alexander  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Stoneking,  J.  Benton  (A.) .'  - Kelly 

Sutherland,  Ethel  (J.) Gallup 

Sweet,  Jacob  A.  (B.) Mesilla  Park 

Torres,  Donaciano  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Uranga,  Armando  (Sp.) Las  Cruces 

Villa-real,  Ramon  (Sp.) Metcalfe-Clifton,  Ariz. 

Wade,  Edward  C.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Walker,  Alva  M.  (J.) Denton,  Tex. 

Walker,  Clio  Wythe  (S.) Magdalena 

Williams,  Donedwa  (C.) Lincoln,  Neb. 

Yates,  Thomas  Keelin  (S.) Georgetown 

Yoast,  Irvin  (A.) Las  Cruces 

Yoast,  Mamie  E.  (B.) Las  Cruces 

Young,  Donald  (C.) Las  Cruces 

Note — Gr. — Graduate  Student:    S. — Senior;    J. — Junior;    Soph. — Sophomore:    F. — 
Freshmen;  Sp.— Special  Student. 
See  College  Rules,  B.  1-1,  p.  71. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
Board  of  Control 

(board  of  regents  of  the  college) 

L.  Bradford  Prince.  LL.D.,  President,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
P.  H.  Curran,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Granville  A.  Rlchardson,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
A.  A.  Jones,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
H.  B.  Holt,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Advisory  flembers 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Pe,  N.  M. 
Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chaves,    Superintendent  of   Public 
Instruction,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Station  Staff 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Executive  Officer  in  Charge. 
Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  Chemist, 
E.  O.  Wooton,  A.  M.,  Botanist, 

J.  D.  Tinsley,   B.  S.,  Vice-Director,   Soil  Physicist  and 
Meteorologist. 

John  J.  Vernon,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Agriculturist. 
Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Horticulturist, 


R.  F.  Hare,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 
Helen  M.  Macgregor,  Stenographer. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

By  the  Congressional  Act  of  1887,  the  "Hatch  Act"  (see 
page  10,)  a  department  of  agricultural  colleges  was  endowed, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  performing  of  experiments  of  value 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  the  diffusing  of  valuable 
information  among  the  people.  The  Territorial  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1889,  which  established  the  New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  established  also  an  Experi- 
ment Station  in  connection  with  the  college.  This  department 
is  in  successful  operation. 

The  college  farm,  which  was  donated  to  the  territory  by 
the  citizens  of  Dona  Ana  county,  contains  about  250  acres. 
Nearly  100  acres  of  this  farm  is  good  river  bottom  land,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Las  Cruces  community  ditch  which 
crosses  it.  The  leading  experiments  at  present  being  con- 
ducted on  the  college  farm  have  for  their  object  the  deter  mi" 
nation  of  irrigation  problems;  the  actual  amount  of  water  used 
under  ordinary  methods  of  farming,  the  amount  of  water  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  crops,  how  far  cultivation  may  be 
made  to  serve  in  the  saving  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  etc.  Tests 
of  grasses  and  forage  crops  and  experiments  in  orchard  man- 
agement are  also  being  made. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  section,  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry,  botan}T  and  entomology*  tf  re  employed 
in  solving  problems  of  practical  interest  to  the  New  Mexico 
farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  persons  in  New 
Mexico  who  apply  for  them: 

*  No.  1,  April,  1890 — General  Information. 

*  No.  2,  October,  1890 — Outline  of  Plans  of  Experimenta- 
tion. 

*  The  edition  of  these  Bulletins  is  exhausted. 
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No.  3,  June,  1891 — Preliminary  Account  of  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Fruit. — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  4,  March,  1892— Fruit  Trees,  Forest  and  Shade  Trees, 
Nut-bearing  Trees,  and  Vegetables— A  E.  Blount, 

No.  5,  March,  1892 — Notices  of  Importance  Concerning 
Fruit  Insects — C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  6,  March,  1892 — Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  Clo- 
vers, Textile  Plants,  and  Sorghums — A.  E.  Blount. 

No.  7,  June,  1892 — Scale  Insects  in  New  Mexico — C.  H. 
Tyler  Townsend. 

*No.  8,  November,  1892— Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Sugar 
Beets,  Sorghum,  Canaigre,  etc.  —  A..  E.  Blount, 

No.  9,  May,  1993— Insecticides  and  their  Appliances — C. 
H.  Tyler  Townsend. 

No.  10,  September,  1893— Insects  of  1893— T.  D.  A. 
Cocke  rell. 

*No.  11,  October,  1893 — Notes  on  Canaigre  and  Meteoro- 
logical Data — A.  E.  Blount  and  Harvey  H.  Griffin. 

No.  12,  November,  1893— The  Value  of  Rio  Grande  Water 
for  the  Purpose  of  Irrigation — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  13,  New  Mexico  Weeds,  No.  1— E.  O.  Wooton. 

No.  14,  Canaigre — A.  E.  Blount 

No.  15,  Entomological  Observations  in  1894;  Life  Zones 
in  New  Mexico;  Entomological  Diary  at  Santa  Fe — T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell. 

No.  16,  September,  1895— The  Russian  Thistle— E.  O. 
Wooton. 

No.  17,  December,  1895 — Principles  of  Stock  Feeding  and 
Some  New  Mexico  Feeding  Stuffs — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  18,  March,  1896— Some  New  Mexico  Forage  Plants— 
E.  O.  Wooton. 

No.  19,  April,  1896— Report  of  the  Entomologist  (Part  I.) 
— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  20,  December,  1896 — Seeds — George  Vestal. 

No.  21,  January,  1897 — Results  of  Experiments  at  San 
Juan  Sub  Station — H.  H.  Griffin. 


*  The  edition  of  these  Bulletins  is  exhau4ted. 
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No.  22,  March,  1897— Alkali  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  Ani- 
mas Valleys— Arthur  Goss  and  H.  H.  Griffin. 

No.  23,  April,  1897— Sugar  Beets— Cornelius  T.  Jordan. 

*  No.  24:,  August,  1897— Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico— T.  D. 
A.  Cockerel!. 

No.  25,  February,  1898— Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Codling 
Moth— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  26,  June,  1898— New  Mexico  Sugar  Beets— Arthur 
Goss. 

No.  27,  June,  1898— Report  on  Plums— George  Vestal  and 
Fabian  Garcia. 

No.  28,  December,  1898— Life  Zones  in  New  Mexico,  No. 
2— T.  D.  A.  Cockerell. 

No.  29,  May  1899— New  Nexico  Sugar  Beets— Arthur  Goss 
and  A.  M.  Holt, 

No.  30,  May,  1899— The  Effect  of  Spring  Frosts  on  the 
Peach  Crop;  With  Cultural  Notes  on  the  Peach  in  New  Mex- 
ico— Fabian  Garcia. 

No.  31,  December,  1899,— A  Study  of  Soil  Moisture- 
Charles  A.  Keffer  and  John  D.  Tinsley. 

No.  32,  December,  1899 — Grasses  and  Forage  Crops — 
Charles  A.  Keffer. 

No.  33,  April,  1900— Notes  from  the  San  Juan  Sub-Station 
—Charles  E.  Mead. 

No.  34,  June,  1900 — Principles  of  Water  Analysis  as  Ap- 
plied to  New  Mexico  Waters — Arthur  Goss. 

No.  35,  October,  1900— Observations  on  Insects— T.  D.  A. 
Cockerrell. 

No.  36,  October,  1900 — Announcement  to  New  Mexico 
Ranchmen  and  List  of  Bulletins. 

No.  37,  March,  1901— Notes  on  the  Food  of  Birds— T.  D- 
A.  Cockerell. 

No.  38,  May,  1901 — Soil  and  Soil  Moisture  Investigations 
for  1900— J.  D.  Tinsley  and  J.  D.  Vernon. 

No.  39,  June  1901 — Orchard  Notes — Fabian  Garcia. 


*  The  edition  of  these  Bulletins  is  exhausted. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1902=1903 


September       8-9,  1902, 

8-9-10,  1902, 
10-11,  1902, 


November 


December 


January 
February 


M  arch 


Mar 


June 


12,  1902, 

21,  1902, 

24-26,  1902, 

27,  1902, 

1,  1902, 


2,  1902, 
20,  1902, 

4,  1903, 

22,  1903, 

27,  1903, 

2-3-4,  1903. 

9,  1903, 

10,  1903, 

1,  1903, 

22,  1903, 

25-27,  1903, 

30,  1903, 

31.  1903, 

1,  1903, 

2,  1903, 

3,  1903, 


Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  and 
re-examination  of  deficient  students. 

Matriculation  of  students. 

Assignment  of  students  to  classes  and  assign- 
ment of  work  by  class  instructors. 

Regular  class  work  of  first  term  begins. 

Recitations  of  first  term  end. 

Examination  of  classes  for  first  term's  work. 

Thanksgiving-  holiday. 

Assignment  of  students  to  classes  for  second 
term  and  assignment  of  work  by  class  in- 
structors. 

Regular  class  work  of  second  term  begins. 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Washington's  Birthday — holiday. 

Recitations  of  second  term  end. 

Examination  for  second  term's  work. 

Assignment  of  students  to  classes  for  third  term 
and  assignment  of  work  by  class  instructors. 

Regular  class  work  of  third  term  begins. 

Field  Day. 

Recitations  of  third  term  end. 

Examination  for  third  term's  work;  Senior  vaca- 
tion. 

Memorial  Day — holiday. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

P.  M.,  Address  to  Columbian  Literary  Society. 

Alumini  meeting. 

Commencement  exercises. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 
Location 

The  New 
&&'£  Mexico 
College  of 
Agricul- 
ture and. 
Mechanic 
Arts  is  lo- 
c  a  te  d  at 
M  e  s  ilia 
Park,  Do- 
ii  a  Ana 
County. 
M  esi 1 1  a 
Park  is  situated  about  the  Middle  of  the  Mesilla  Valley 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railway  connecting  Albu- 
querque and  El  Paso,  Texas,  about  40  miles  from  the  lat- 
ter city.  Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  college  is  the 
the  town  of  Lis  Cruces,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000 
souls.  Here  will  be  found  a  public  school,  two  mission 
schools,  and  a  Catholic  academy  for  girls;  while  Presbyterians 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  hold  regular 
church  services,  to  which  students  are  always  welcome.  At 
Mesilla  Park  there  is  a  public  school,  which  tits  students  for 
entrance  to  the  Preparatory  department  of  the  College,  and 
the  Episcopalians  hold  regular  services  here,  in  their  newly 
completed  chapel. 

Origin 

The  New  MexicoCollege  of  Agricultureand  Mechanic  Arts, 
under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Assembly  of  New  Mexico,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in 
Section  19  of  this  act : 
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"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  prac- 
tical instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sci- 
ences connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agricul- 
ture and  other  industrial  pursuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act: 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  veget- 
able anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology, 
geology,  and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horti- 
culture, moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other 
sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment 
Stations  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection 
w7ith  the  Agricultural  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2,  1887; — the  Hatch  Act. 

Income 

The  revenues  of  this  College  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  August 
30,  1890— the  Morrill  fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,  1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

The  money  received  from  fees  and  farm  products  has,  so 
far,  been  very  limited,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  such  expenses  as  are  not  provided  for  by  either  act  of 
Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for 
an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the 
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year  1889.  This  levy  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  about 
$6,500. 

The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
August  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories. "  It  is  paid  over  to  them  be- 
fore July  31,  of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund 
first  in  1890,  to  the  amount  of  115,000.  Henceforth  the  fund 
will  amount  to  $25,000.  This  fund  can  be  applied  only  "to  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical, 
natural  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their 
application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for 
such  instruction."  No  part  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for-  build- 
ing or  repairs,  or  for  ordinary  running  expenses,  such  as  salaries 
of  administrative  officers, — as  president,  clerk,  librarian,  etc., — 
equipment  of  the  library,  and  ordinary  furniture,  stationery, 
printing,  etc.,  or  for  teaching  any  subject  not  referred  to  in  this  Act. 
The  theory  of  the  federal  government  in  accordance  with 
which  these  appropriations  have  been  made,  is  that  the  State 
or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  repair  and  must  also  provide  for  all  the  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  college,  and  that  the  federal 
appropriation  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  paying 
teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act, 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station 
there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year,  payable  quarter- 
ly. This  money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing 
progress  must  be  printed  each  quarter,  and  sent  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for 
them.     This  fund  first  became  available  for  this  College  in 
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1889-90,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000 
a  year  has  been  received.  After  the  first  year,  only  five  per 
cent  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to  erect,  enlarge  or  repair  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  Experiment  Station;  and  no  part  of  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  of  instruction  or  to  general  college  pur. 
poses.  It  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  carrying  on  of  agri- 
cultural   experiments  and    to    the  dissemination  of  the   results 

thereof 

Endowment 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  byCongress  granting  this 
College  100,000  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  If  this  land  be 
carefully  located,  it  can  in  time  be  made  to  yield  the  College 
a  fair  endowment. 

Requirements  for  Admission 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  upon  completion  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Senior  Preparatory,  or  "Sub-Freshman,  "year,  or  on  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  same  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  has  been  completed  at  any  of  the  following  High 
Schools : 

Albuquerque  High  School. 
Deming  High  School. 
El  Paso  High  School. 
Las  Vegas  High  School. 
Raton  High  School. 
Roswell  High  School. 
Gallup  High  School. 
Other  candidates  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects : 

English. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  is  unable  to  write 
English  fairly  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
and  so  forth,  and  free  from  gross  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
errors.  Some  knowledge  of  literature  is  also  required. 
General  History. — Myers' General  History  or  Sheldon's  Gen- 
eral History,  or  their  equivalent, 
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Algebra. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra  through  logarithms,  or 

its  equivalent. 
Physics. — Shaw's  Physics  byExperiment,  or  its  equivalent. 
Physical   Geography. — Maury's    Physical    Geography,   or  its 

equivalent. 
Physiology. — Martin's  Human   body   (briefer  course),  or  its 

equivalent. 
Civil  Government. — McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics,  or  its  equix 
valent. 

Free-hand  Drawing. — At  least  a  year's  thorough  work. 
Arithmetic. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  or  its  equivalent. 
History  of  the  United  States.' — Fiske's  School  History  or  Barne's 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  or  their  equivalent. 
Geography. — Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  or  its  equivalent. 
Students  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements 
for  admission  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  this  col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  corresponding  classes  here,  provided 
they  bring  certificates  showing  amount  of  work  completed. 
Other  candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in  the  under- 
graduate studies  which  they  desire  to  be  credited  with. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  good  moral  character.  The  President  and  Faculty 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  students  who  appear  to  be  too  im- 
mature to  live  away  from  home. 
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Electives* 


FIRST   TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Adv.  Chemistry.  6  P. 

Adv.  Chemistry,  6  P. 

Adv.  Chemistry,  6  P. 

Adv.  Physics,  6  P. 

Adv,  Physics,  6  P. 

Adv.  Physics.  6  P. 

Adv.  Botany,  6  P. 

Adv.  Botany,  6  P. 

Adv.  Botany,  6  P. 

Adv.  Soil  Physios,  6  P. 

Adv.  Soil  Physics,  6  P. 

Adv.  Soil  Physics,  6  P. 

Adv.  Zoology,  4  P. 

Adv.  Zooiogy,  4  P. 

Adv.  Zoology,  4  P. 

Domestic  Science,  4  P. 

Domestic  Science.    4  P. 

Domestic  Science,  4. 

Commercial  Spanish,  5. 

Commercial  Spanish,  f). 

Commercial  Spanish.  5. 

English  History,  5 

English  History,  5. 

Adv.  Amer.  History,  5. 

Applied  Psychology.  5. 

Theory    &    Practice    of 

Bookkeeping,  5. 

Teaching,  5. 
Bookkeeping,  5. 

*  Note  on  Elective  Studies.-  The  figures  following  the  Elective  Studies  indi- 
cate the  minimum  amount  of  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  them.  Whenever  the 
other  work  of  the  students  or  of  the  instructor  does  not  prevent,  a  greater  amount  of 
time  may  be  given  to  the  subject. 

The  elective  studies  are  not  assigned  to  any  particular  year,  but  may  be  taken 
whenever  the  student  is  prepared  for  them,  and  has  the  necessary  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  expressly  designated  as  Elective  Studies,  any  study 
pursued  in  the  College,  and  not  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  that  is  being  followed 
by  the  student  in  question,  may  be  elected  by  him.  A  student  in  the  General  Course, 
for  example,  may  elect  a  study  prescribed  for  Agricultural  students;  or,  to  give  a  more 
specific  example,  a  Senior  in  the  Engineering  Course  (who  has  four  hours  free  for  an 
elective  in  the  second  term)  may  elect  Political  Economy,  whichis  given  in  the  Junior 
year  of  the  General  and  Agricultural  Courses,  provided  it  is  given  at  an  hour  at  which 
he  is  free  from  other  engagements. 


Senior  Preparatory  Year.t 


FIRST  term 


SECOND   TERM 


THIRD   TERM 


C  English,  4. 

B  English.  4. 

A  English,  4. 

C  Mathematics  (Algebra), 

BMathematics    (Alg- 

A Mathematics  ( A  lg- 

5. 

ebra),  5. 

ebra),  5. 

B  History  (Grecian  etc.),  4. 

A  History  (Roman  etc.), 

A  Chemistry,  4. 

A  Agronomy    (Element 

4. 

A  Biology  (Botany).  4. 

ary),  3,  or 

A  Horticultural    (Ele- 

AZootechny    (Live 

B  Horticulture    (Floricult- 

mentary). 2+2  P. 

Stock).  3,  or 

ure),  2+2  P. 

A  Mech.    Engin.    (Draw- 

A Domestic     Science. 

B  Mech.  Engin.  (Drawing), 

ing^,  2  P. 

1+4  P. 

2  P. 

C  Mech  Engin.  (Carpen- 

D. Mech.  Engin.  (Carpent- 

try),  6  P.  or 

rv),  6  P.  or 

B  Domestic  Science.  6  P. 

C  Domestic  Science.  6  P. 

I  Note,— The  Senior  Preparatory  Classes  are  taught  by  the  College  instructors, 
not  by  the  teacners  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  the  students  are  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  College  faculty,  instead  of  under  that  of  the  principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 

By  consulting  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  this  institu- 
tion (pp.  14-17)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  courses  out- 
lined, three  of  which  are  of  a  more  or  less  specialized  char- 
acter. Each  of  these  latter  is  designed  to  fit  the  student  for 
some  special  line  of  work,  which  he  has  decided  to  follow  be- 
fore entering  the  course.  Beside  their  strictly  technical  sub- 
jects, they  contain  all  those  general  educational  and  cultural 
subjects  that  are  considered  to  be  of  most  value  to  technical 
students,  and  which  it  was  possible  to  introduce  into  these 
courses.  This  arrangement  allows  very  little  selection  of  work 
upon  the  part  of  the  student,  except  that  made  when  entering 
his  particular  course.  Mechanical  engineers  have  no  choice 
of  work.  Agricultural  men  may  elect  a  second  year  of  lan- 
guage and  a  small  number  of  other  cultural  subjects  or  more 
technical  work,  if  they  so  desire.  The  domestic  science  course 
allows  a  certain  amount  of  election  which  may  be  turned  either 
to  cultural  work  or  to  further  technical  work  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  general  course,  however,  is  designed  to  include,  as  re- 
quired work,  all  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  in  any 
general  course,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  student  to  se- 
lect a  large  proportion  of  his  work.  The  facilities  offered  and 
the  time  allowed  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  specialize 
in  language  (Spanish,  Latin  or  English),  literature  (English  or 
American),  history,  pyschology,  pedagogy,  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, or  biology,  or  may  take  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanical  engineering 
or  domestic  science.  By  this  arrangement  a  student  by  enter- 
ing the  general  course,  may  take  any  special  course  of  his  own 
choosing,  which  the  institution  is  able  to  furnish. 

Special  Courses 

Students  of  mature  years,  who  cannot  remain  long  enough 
to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special  courses. 
The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests,  or  to 
order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student 
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and  the  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work, 
but  those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
will  receive  certificates. 

Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in 
any  of  the  collegiate  courses  of  study,  but  in  order  to  receive 
the  B.  S.  degree  students  are  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
year,  immediately  before  graduation,  in  this  institution. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  of  this  institution  who  after  taking  the  degree  of  B. 
S.  pursue  for  at  least  one  year,  or  for  two  years  as  non-resi- 
dent students,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  faculty, 
pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis.  Students  of  other  institutions  of  similar  character 
and  equal  rank,  holding  the  bachelor's  degree,  desiring  to  take 
the  M.  S.  degree  from  this  institution  are  required  to  pursue 
here  for  at  least  one  year,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
faculty,  pass  an  examination  on  the  same  and  present  a  satis- 
factory thesis. 


DEPARTflENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

PROFESSOR   VERNON 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   GARCIA 
ASSISTANT 

The  course  in  agriculture  is  de- 
signed to  combine,  in  their  proper 
proportions,  that  amount  of  theoret- 
ical study  with  practical  training 
illustrative  of  the  theory  learned, 
which  will  produce  a  well  rounded 
agriculturist  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practical  resourceful  man.  To  this 
end  the  course  is  strong  in  those 
sciences,  botany  and  chemistry  in 
their  various  branches,  which  form 
important  aids  to  applied  agricul- 
ture. A  certain  number  of  other 
subjects  of  educational  and  practical 
value  are  included,  notably  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language,  proficiency  in  which  opens  a 
new  field  to  the  scientific  agriculturist  among  Spanish  speak- 
ing peoples.  To  all  this  is  added  a  large  amount  of  practical 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  under  competent  in- 
struction and  with  a  modern  equipment,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  choice  is  allowed  in  the  .selection  of  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years.  The  instruction  is  given  by  text  books, 
lectures,  laboratory  practice  and  field  observation. 

This  course  fits  young  men  for  the  various  agricultural  pu  r- 
suits:  farming,  stockraising,  dairying,  fruitgrowing,  nursery 
business,  floriculture  and  market  gardening.  It  also  pre- 
pares them  for  professorships  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  Animal  Husbandry  in  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  for 
scientific  aids  in  theUnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  demand  for  trained  men  in  these  latter  positions  has  been 
so  great,  that,  in  recent  years,  almost  all  agricultural  grad- 
uates have  been  called  into  college  or  experiment  station  work. 
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Agronomy,  or  Agriculture  Proper 

A.  Elementary  Agriculture.  Introductory  principles.  The 
work  will  be  general  and  of  a  popular  nature.  Principles  of 
Agriculture  by  Bailey  will  be  used  as  a  text,  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Bequired  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  men,  first  term,  3 
hours. 

1,  2.  Soils  and  Field  Crops.  Preparation  of  the  soil,  plant 
growth,  selection  of  seed,  germination  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, cultivation,  harvesting,  storage,  marketing. 

Morrow  and  Hunt's  Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm,  King's 
The  Soil,  and  Roberts'  The  Fertility  of  the  Land  form 
the  basis  for  the  work.  Bequired  of  Agricultural  Sopho- 
mores, second  term,  8  hours,  and  third  term,  Jf  hours.  Credit  8 J/, 
hours. 

3.  Bur al  Engineering.  Planning  ditch  systems,  application 
of  water  to  land,  economic  use  of  fields  and  crops,  buildings 
and  machinery.  Bequired  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  2 
hours  -\-  2  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

4.  Rural  Economics.  History  of  Agriculture,  farm  manage- 
ment, and  rural  law.  Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  second 
term,  8  hours.      Credit  86  hours. 

5.  Practical  Agriculture.  Scientific  and  practical  problems 
in  general  agricultu  re  as  applied  to  the  farm  and  ranch.  Spe- 
cial effort  is  made  to  apply  the  principles  discussed  to  New 
Mexico  agriculture.  Bequired  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  third 
term,  5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

Zootechny,  or  Animal  Industry 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  terri- 
tory, inasmuch  as  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  leading:  indus- 
tries. The  subjects  are  pursued  from  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific standpoint,  having  in  view  the  thorough  equipment  of 
young  men  for  successful  work  in  breeding,  care,  and  man- 
agement of  large  herds. 

A.  Live  Stock  and  Score  card.  Breeds  of  animals;  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine.  A  preliminary  study  with  score- 
card  practice.  Bequired  of  all  male  Senior  Preparatory  students, 
third  term,  3  hours. 
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1.  2,  3.  Live  Stock.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
history,  development,  characteristics,  selection,  care  and 
management,  points  of  utility,  etc.,  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
a  discussion  of  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  New  Mexico  con- 
ditions. The  subject  matter  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Throughout  the  course  in  live  stock  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  various  points  under  discussion  is  made 
with  individual  animals  of  the  college  herd;  also,  occasional 
trips  will  be  planned  having  in  mind  a  study  of  the  breeds, 
methods  of  handling,  and  local  conditions  of  the  various  herds 
in  this  section. 

Score-card  practice  is  coincident  with  the  study  of  breeds. 
Animals  are  brought  before  the  class  for  demonstration  and 
scoring.  LovelocK's  American  Standard  of  Excellence,  and 
other  recognized  standards  will  be  followed  in  judging  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  insure  a  familiarity  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds,  so  that  students  are 
enabled  to  become  competent  judges  of  live  stock.  This  work 
is  specially  valuable  for  young  men  who  expect  in  any  way  to 
deal  with  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  territory.  Required 
of  Agricultural  Freshmen  throughout  the  year,  2  hours.  Credit 
72  hours. 

4.  Principles  of  Breeding.  This  course  covers  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  breeding  of  animals,  and  includes  the  principles 
of  heredity,  laws  of  correlation  and  variation,  in  and  in  and 
cross  breeding,  parentage,  form  types,  and  pedigree.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject  of  breeding  for  beef  and  for  the 
dairy.  Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,  second  tern/,  2  hours. 
Credit  24  hours. 

5.  Stock  Feeding.  The  subject  includes  animal  nutrition, 
chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs,  nutritive  ratios,  making  rations, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nutritive  value  of  stock-feeds 
available  on  the  ranches  and  markets  of  New  Mexico.  Required 
of  Agricultural  Juniors,  second  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

(1     Dairying.     The  course  in  dairying  comprises  a  study 
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of  the  properties  of  milk  and  methods  of  handling  milk  and  its 
products  in  the  private  dairy  and  in  the  thoroughly  equipped 
creamery.  Receiving  and  weighing,  testing,  separating, 
ripening  cream,  churning,  pasteurizing  and  marketing  are 
subjects  discussed  in  class-room.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  the  principles  of  the  Cheddar  system  of  making  cheese. 
Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  S  hours  -J-  £  hours 
practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

Horticulture 

B.  Floriculture.  While  the  work  in  floriculture  is  designed 
to  be  of  a  popular  and  practical  nature,  yet  a  few  of  the  more 
general  principles  upon  which  successful  floriculture  is  based 
will  be  taught.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  acquainted 
with  common  floricultural  operations,  such  as  making  cut- 
tings, mixing  soils,  potting,  repotting,  watering,  germination 
of  seed,  arrangement  of  flowers  in  bouquets,  etc.  Required 
of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  first  term.  2  hours  in  class  room 
and  2  hours  practice. 

A.  Elementary  Horticulture.  Introductory  principles.  The 
work  will  necessarily  be  elementary  in  nature  yet  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  be  of  practical  use,  as  well  as  to  form  a  basis 
for  advanced  work  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  The  laboratory  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  consist  of 
operations  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  student  after  leaving 
college.  The  student  will  learn  how  to  start  new  plants  and 
ornamental  shrubs;  graft,  bud,  and  top-work;  plant,  prune, 
irrigate,  etc.  Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  second 
term,  2  hours  in  class  room  and  2  hours  practice. 

1.  Greenhouse  Management.  Work  in  the  greenhouse,  with 
hot-beds,  and  cold  frames  occupies  an  important  place  among 
horticultural  subjects.  Winter  grown  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  attracting  more  attention  each  year.  Varieties  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  adapted  to  this  line  of  work  are  studied,  and 
due  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  growing  them  for  home 
supply  and  for  market.  Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  first 
term,  2  hours.      Credit  24  hours. 

2.  Greenhouse  Construction.     The  principles  of  greenhouse 
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construction  and  their  heating  systems  and  other  appurten- 
ances; hot-beds  and  their  uses:  cold-frames,  their  limitations 
and  adaptations  in  this  region.  Required  of  Agricultural  Fresh- 
men, second  term,  2  hours.     Credit  24  hours. 

3,4.  Greenhousi  Handicraft.  Application  of  the  principles 
learned  under  1  and  2.  Practical  work  in  arrangement  and 
construction,  inside  and  outside  the  greenhouse:  transplant- 
ing from  greenhouse  to  cold-frame  and  into  bed  and  field; 
general  greenhouse  benchwork.  Required  of  Agricultural 
Freshmen,  first  and  second  term*.  ?  hours  practice.  Credit  24 
hours. 

5.  Horticulture.  The  whole  field  of  propagation  is  covered 
under  this  heading,  and  includes  propagation  by  seed,  separa- 
tion and  division,  layering,  cuttings,  budding,  grafting,  etc. 
General  nursery  management  is  made  a  strong  feature  of  the 
work,  and  the  student  is  familiarized  with  nurserymen's 
methods.  The  practice  in  this  course  affords  students  oppor- 
tunity to  propagate  plants  and  trees  by  all  the  different 
methods  studied  in  class.  This  course  is  an  essential  to  all 
future  horticultural  work  and  forms  the  foundation  for  gene- 
ral fruit  culture.  The  Nursery  Book  by  Bailey  is  the  text 
used.     Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  third  term,    ' 

and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  86  hours. 

6.  Forestry.  The  stud}'  of  wind-breaks,  home  planting, 
utility  of  forest  plantations,  and  the  general  influence  of  for- 
ests on  the  climate  and  water  courses.  The  subjects  of  for- 
est reserves  and  forest-tree  planting  will  also  receive  careful 
attention.  Required  of  Agricultu rat  Sophomores,  third  term,  ? 
hours.     (  h-edit  24  hours. 

7.  Olericulture  General  principles  underlying  vegetable 
culture:  practical  work  in  planning  and  laying  out  vegetable 
gardens:  preparing  seed  beds,  planting,  transplanting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation,  and  preparing  vegetables  for  market. 
Bailey's  Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture  is  used  as  a  text.  Re- 
quired of  Agricultural  Sophomores  and  Doi  S  «  Juniors, 
third  term.  8  hours  and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  86  hours. 

8.  Pomology.     The  work  in  pomology  includes  all  the  sub- 
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jects  relating  to  fruit  culture.  Evolution,  classitication,  loca- 
tion and  climate,  wind-breaks;  tools  and  tillage,  plans  and 
planting,  diseases  and  insects,  thinning,  pruning,  spraying, 
irrigation,  picking,  packing,  and  marketing  -are  among  the 
subjects  presented.  The  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards 
on  the  college  farm  and  several  commercial  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity  afford  unusual  means  of  illustration,  and 
students  become  acquainted  with  varieties  which  are  adapted 
to  this  section.  Bailey's  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  is  the 
text-book.  Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  first  tern/,  4  hours. 
Credit  Jf8  hours. 

9,  10.  Pomology.  Laboratory  practice  in  planting,  prun- 
ing, thinning,  spraying,  crossing,  irrigating  and  note  taking. 
Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  second  and  third  terms,  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  24  hours. 

11.  Economic  Entomology.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principle  groups  of  insects 
of  economic  importance,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
study  of  injurious  insects  and  the  means  of  destroying  them. 
Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  first  term.  S  hours.  Credit  86 
hours. 

12.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  systems  of  land- 
scape gardening — comprising  such  subject  matter  as  laying 
out  and  planting  residence  grounds,  railroad,  hotel,  and  pub- 
lic parks;  location  and  setting  of  houses  and  other  buildings; 
avenues,  drives,  walks;  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  lawns;  beds 
and  borders;  grouping,  variation,  and  color  effects;  and  the 
general  principles  involved  in  the  arrangement  and  planting 
of  home  grounds  and  farm  for  beauty,  comfort  and  utility. 
Required  of  Agricultui al  Juniors,  tltird  term,  2  hours.  Credit  24 
hours. 

13.  Plant  Breeding.  The  student  having  completed  his 
biological  studies  is  prepared  for  a  discussion  of  plant  breed- 
ing. Selection,  crossing,  variation,  and  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment, food,  etc.  are  investigated.  Recjuired  of  Agricul- 
ture/ Seniors,  second  term,  2  hours.    Credit  24  hours. 

14.  Floriculture/   Advanced  work  in  the  care  of  plants  for 
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the  house  and  greenhouse;  general  designing  of  floral  decora- 
tions, etc.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  first  term,  2 
hours  and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

Equipment 

The  farm  connected  with  the  College  contains  about  seven- 
ty acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  which  is  divided  into  fields 
and  plots  for  use  in  demonstrating  the  class-room  work. 
Grasses,  cereals,  roots,  forage  and  other  farm  crops  are 
grown  for  demonstration  and  study.  The  feeds  raised  on  the 
farm  are  utilized  in  feeding  experiments  and  for  maintaining 
stock  used  in  illustration  of  the  principles  taught.  The  Here- 
ford, Short-Horn,  and  Jersey  breeds  of  cattle  are  represented 
in  the  college  herd,  affording  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
become  familiar  with  thoroughbred  and  grade  stock.  A  large 
corral  has  been  completed,  which  furnishes  commodious 
quarters  for  the  stock  and  for  the  storage  of  feeds  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery.  A  gasoline  engine,  feed -grinder,  fodder-shred- 
der and  cutter,  mowers,  harvesting  machinery,  thresher, 
bailer,  plows,  discs,  cultivators,  drills,  seeders,  corn  planter, 
bordering  machine,  weeders,  scrapers  for  leveling,  and  other 
modern  machinery  compromise  the  equipment  in  this  line. 
Special  effort  is  made  to  maintain  this  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment at  its  best  in  order  to  furnish  facility  for  studying  ma- 
chinery used  in  this  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  country, 
thus  broadening  the  students  range  of  observation  and 
thought. 

A  pumping  irrigation  plant  has  been  installed  which  will 
give  opportunity  for  studying  the  possibilities  in  that  line. 

The  orchards  and  grounds  contain  many  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  and  over  sixty  varieties  of  grapes 
in  addition  to  other  small  fruits. 

The  vegetable  gardens,  flower  gardens,  greenhouse,  and 
cold-frames,  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study  and  ex- 
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periment.  The  arboretum,  forestry  plantations,  and  lawns 
give  enlarged  facilities  for  observation  and  study. 

Constant  additions  are  being  made  to  the  equipment  in  all 
the  lines  of  work.  The  experimental  work  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  carried  on  by  this  department  may  be  made  an  ex- 
cellent adjunct  to  the  instruction  given  in  class,  affording  as 
it  does  opportunity  for  the  student  to  follow  his  particular 
bent,  whether  he  be  interested  in  dairying,  feeding  steers  or 
sheep  for  market,  studies  in  tield  crops  or  grasses,  work  in 
the  orchards,  vineyard,  vegetables  gardens,  etc.,  or  any  or 
all  of  these  lines  in  general,  in  order  to  give  breadth  and 
depth  to  his  powers  in  thinking  out  practical  problems  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Student  Labor. — Iu  connection  with  the  investigations  of 
the  Department  there  are  many  opportunities  which  will  en- 
able industrious  students  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  their 
time  in  practical  work.  This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
from  7+  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour.  It  may  be  added,  for 
those  who  are  interested,  that  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this 
nature  could  have  been  furnished  to  students  the  past  year 
had  their  desires  been  known  to  the  Professor  in  charge. 
Naturally  work  of  this  nature  can  be  made  an  important  aid 
to  those  who  desire  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses  while  in 
College. 


SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

While  we  advise  those  who  expect  to  become  professors  or 
instructors  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  to  take  the 
four  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  outlined 
above,  yet  we  realize  that  there  are  many  who  for  various 
reasons  are  unable  to  do  this. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  trained  men  to  till  positions  as 
foremen  or  superintendents  of  ranches  and  dairies,  and 
believing  that  a  territorial  institution  should  offer  every 
possible  encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  chosen  lines  of  work,  a  two  years'  course 
and  a  twelve  weeks'  course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  been  arranged. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  students  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  old  and  possess  a  good  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling,  United  States  History,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition. 

Two  Years'  Course  in  Agriculture. 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   TKKM 


English.  4 
Mathematics,  5 
Live  Stock,  2 

Greenhouse  Management,  2 
Greenhouse  Handicraft.  2  P 
Economic  Ent.,  3 
Carpentry,  6  P.  or 
Elective,  3 


SKOONDTERM 


English.  4 
Mathematics,  5 
Live  Stock,  2 
Princ.  of  Breeding,  2 
Horticulture,  2+2  P 
Carpentry,  tt  P,  or 
Elective,  3 


SECOND  YEAR 


Till  KD   TKRM 


English,  4 

Elementary  Chemistry,  4 
Live  Stock,  3 
Horticulture,  3+2  P 
Botany,  4 


English,  5 

English.  5 

English,  5 

Bookkeeping.  5 

Com.  Arithmetic,  5 

Soils  and  Crops,  4 

Pomology,  4 

Soils  and  Crops,  3 

Olericulture  or 

Agr'l.  Chemistry.  3+6  P 

Stock  Feeding,  5 

Vegetable  Growing,  3 

Pomology,  2  P 

Forestry,  2 

Soil  Physics,  8  P 

Business  Forms,  4  P 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
practical  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and  to  be  able  to  fill  posi- 
tions as  foremen  or  superintendents  of  ranches  and  dairies. 
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The  course  includes  much  of  the  work  of  the  regular  four 
years' course  in  agriculture,  besides  requiring  a  number  of 
other  studies  which  have  been  selected  as  specially  valuable 
for  the  student.  For  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  in  each  study  see  discussion  under  the  four  years' 
course  in  agriculture. 

TWELVE    WEEKS  COURSE   IN  AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICUL- 
TURE 


There  are  many  young 
men  who  for  various  reasons 
are  unable  to  spend  two  or 
more  years  at  college.  Iu 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  class  of  students,  a 
special  course  of  twelve 
weeks  has  been  opened  for 
young  men  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  short  period  of 
training.  The  work  of  th<j 
course  is  of  a  very  practical 
nature.  Only  those  lines  of 
work  have  been  selected 
that  are  of  the  most  value 
to  the  student.  The  work  consists  almost  wholly  of 
lectures  and  field  practice.  The  lectures  consist  of  famil- 
iar talks  on  the  theory  of  the  subject,  while  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  learn  to  do  the  work,  by  practice,  under  a 
trained  instructor.  For  this  purpose  much  time  will  be  spent 
by  the  student  in  the  orchard,  garden,  and  field,  in  the  green- 
house, and  in  the  management  of  the  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames. 

This  course  will  be  given  each  term  of  the  college  year 
with  only  sufficient  variation  in  the  subject  matter  taught  to 
suit  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  course  in  each  term  will  continue  twelve  weeks.      The 
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first  term's  course  will  begin  September  10,  1902.  The  sec- 
ond term's  course  will  begin  December  1,  1902.  The  third 
term's  course  will  begin  March  9,  1903. 

Requirements  for  Admission — Students  entering  this  course 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  no  entrance 
examinations  required. 

FIRST  TEEM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Orchard    and   Flower     Greenhouse,  Hot- Beds  Garden  and  Field,  15P. 

Garden,   15P and  Cold-Frames  15P. Lecture    in     Vegetable 

Lecture  in  Pomology  5. Lecture  in  Pomology  5.     Growing  5. 

Lecture  in  Live  Stock  5.Lecture  in   Economic     Lecture    in    Soils    and 

English,  Arithmetic  or      Entomology,  5  Crops  5. 

other  studies  10 English,  Arithmetic  or  English.  Arithmetic   or 

other  studies  10 other  studies  10. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  the 
work  in  this  course: 

Practice  Work. — The  laboratory  and  tield  practice  during 
the  first  term  consists  of  picking,  grading,  packing,  and  snip- 
ing fruits;  spraying  and  pruning  fruit  trees;  planning  and 
planting  ornamental  grounds  and  flower  gardens;  and  obser- 
vation lessons  on  plants  and  shrubs  best  suited  to  New  Mex- 
ico. The  work  of  the  second  term  consists  of  propagation, 
potting,  repotting,  and  care  and  management  of  greenhouse 
plants;  making  and  management  of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
for  starting  plants,  and  for  the  production  of  winter  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  home  and  for  market;  and  other  work 
in  hand  during  this  season  of  the  year.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  growing  and  preparing  winter  vegetables  for  market. 
The  practice  hours  in  the  third  term  are  mostly  devoted  to 
the  vegetable  garden  and  field.  The  work  embraces  laying 
off  grounds,  preparing  seed  beds,  sowing,  transplanting,  irri- 
gating, etc.  So  far  as  possible  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a 
view  to  a  knowledge  of  commercial  vegetable  growing. 

Pomology. — The  lectures  in  Pomology  consist  of  practical 
talks  on  fruit-growing.  The  discussions  embrace  such  sub- 
jects as  selection,  planting,  and  pruning  fruit  trees  and  vines; 

Note— The  figures  at  the  right  indicate  the  number  of  hours  work  required  each 
week. 
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a  study  of  varieties;  and  points  on  packing  and  shipping 
fruits. 

Economic  Entomology. — The  lectures  in  this  subject  are  in- 
tended to  give  students  a  fair  knowledge  of  injurious  insects 
and  the  best  methods  of  destroying  them.  Familiarity  with 
the  characteristics  and  life  history  is  gained  by  a  study  of  the 
insect  in  class  and  by  locating  them  in  the  College  orchards 
or  neighboring  commercial  orchards. 

Live  Stock. — The  lectures  in  this  subject  are  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  basis  for  the  study  of  breeds  and  charact- 
eristics of  animals. 

Soils  and  Crops. — This  subject  comprises  a  discussion  of 
soils  in  their  relation  to  plant  growth,  germination  of  seeds 
under  irrigation,  classification  of  crops  and  their  values,  and 
related  topics. 

English. — This  study  is  intended  to  assist  those  who  desire 
to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  English. 

Arithmetic  and  oilier  Studies. — The  student  is  allowed  toelect 
arithmetic  or  other  studies  with  the  advise  and  consent  of 
the  professor  in  charge. 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    WOOTOX 

Biology 

The  regular  required  course  in  biology  is  only  elementary 
and  general  in  character,  and  is  designed  to  present  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  subject  to  the  student  and  at  the  same 
time  introduce  him  to  a  limited  number  of  types  of  the  various 
larger  classes  of  animals  and  plants.  For  this  work  the  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  method  is  used. 

A.  Botany.  A  general  treatment  of  the  flowering  plants, 
their  structure,  functions  of  parts,  simpler  classification, 
distribution  and  economic  uses.  Required  of  all  Senior  Pre- 
paratory  students,  third  term,  ^  hours. 

1.  Zoology.  Fundamental  principles  of  life;  elementary 
study  of  the  cell,  its  parts  and  functions;  introductory  treat- 
ment of  the  effects  of  variation,  heredity,  environment  and 
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use;  types  studied  are  invertebrate  animals,  most  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  the  gross  anatomy  and  comparative  mor- 
phology. Textbook,  Pratt's*  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Required 
of  all  regular  Freshmen  (except  Mechanical  Engineers)  .first  term, 
10  hours  practice.      Credit  60  /tours. 

2.  Zoology.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  animal  life.  Types 
examined  are  the  higher  Invertebrates  and  Vertebrates.  Va- 
rious 'laboratory  manuals  are  used  in  the  laboratory  work, 
while  Parker  and  Haswell's  Text  Book  is  the  most  important 
reference  book.  Requirements  and  credit  same  as  in  Biology  1, 
second  term. 

3.  Botany.  The  comparative  morphology  of  plants;  studied 
by  means  of  representative  types  of  the  larger  classes.  The 
phylogenetic  development  of  the  plant  kingdom  is  set  forth 
as  clearly  as  the  time  will  allow.  Text  book,  Campbell's  Evo- 
lution of  Plants.  Requirements  and  credit  set  me  as  in  Biology  1, 
third  term. 

4.  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  demonstration  work  on  bac 
teria  of  water,  air,  soil  and  foods  and  those  causing  fermenta- 
tion and  disease;  preparation  of  culture  media  and  cultures; 
staining  and  determining  species.  DeBarry  and  Newman's 
books  used  for  reference.  Required  of  Agricultural  and  Do- 
mestic Science  Sophomores,  third  term,  .?  hours.     Credit  2Jf  Injurs. 

5.  Plant  Physiology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  on 
relations  of  plants  to  their  environmental  stimuli;  composi- 
tion of  the  plant  body,  its  changes,  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive. Sachs,  Detmer,  MacDougal  and  Ganong  used  as  refer- 
ence books.  Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  third  term  4 
hours,  or  equivalent  in  practice.    Credit  J/.8  //ours. 

6.  Human  Physiology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  re- 
citations on  the  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body.  Text  book,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced 
Course.  Required  of. Juniors  of  the  General  and  Domestic  Science 
Courses,  third  term,    ~>  /tours.      Credit  60  /a>urs. 

Elective  Courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  either 
zoology  or  botany,  the  particular  branch  of  either  subject  be- 
ing largely  at  the  option  of  the  student.     Special  facilities  for 
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the  study  of  the  flowering  plants  of  New  Mexico  are  to  be  ob- 
tained at  this  institution.  All  students  electing  work  in  this 
department  must  have  completed  Biology  1,  2  and  3.  Mini- 
mum, 6  hours  of  practice;  credit  36  hours;  more  time  in  pro- 
portion. All  such  electives  will  be  accepted  as  minors  for 
graduate  work.  Students  doing  major  graduate  work  in  this 
department  must  have  done  one  year  of  elective  work  in  some 
biological  subject  beside  Biology  1,  2  and  3,  a'nd  for  that  ma- 
jor must  do  not  less  than  10  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Arrangements  for  all  elective  and  graduate  work  must  be 
made  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Epuipment 

This  department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Science  Hall.  One  room  is  used  solely  as  a  laboratory 
for  biology  and  physiology.  It  is  equipped  with  gas,  water, 
tables,  cases,  dissecting  and  compound  miscroscopes,  micro 
tomes,  necessary  instruments  and  materials,  charts,  casts, 
bacteriological  incubators,  ovens  and  a  general  assortment  of 
apparatus,  glassware  and  reagents  for  all  kinds  of  biological 
work.  The  second  room  is  used  as  the  herbarium.  In  it  are 
the  college  herbarium  of  about  10,000  sheets  and  the  private 
herbarium  of  the  head  of  the  department,  about  3,000  sheets. 
These  two  herbaria  contain  representatives  of  perhaps  85 
per  cent,  of  the  species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  There  are  also  about  1,000  speci- 
mens of  fungi  and  algae  represented,  the  greater  portion  of 
these  being  named  fungi  of  economic  importance.  The  her- 
barium has  abundant  case  and  table  room.  The  third  room 
is  used  as  an  office  for  the  department,  and  contains  the  de- 
partimental  library  of  about  400  volumes,  besides  numerous 
pamphlets.  Several  of  the  more  important  botanical  periodi- 
cals are  to  be  found  here. 

Geology 

The  work  in  this  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  recita- 
tions with  prescribed  text-book  reading.  Occasional  field 
work  is  arranged  for  as  often  as  facilities  will  permit. 
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1.  Dynamical  Geology.  Includes  dynamical,  structural  and 
physiographic  geology,  some  considerable  stress  being  laid 
upon  rocks,  rock-making  minerals  and  their  derivative  soils. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Le  Conte's  Elements  of 
Geology  are  used  as  texts.  Required  of  all  Seniors,  second  term, 
5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  A  detailed  treatment  of  the  geolo- 
gical history  of  the  earth  together  with  some  elementary  work 
in  paleontology.  Required  of  General  Course  Seniors,  third  term, 
5  hours.  Elective  to  students  who  liave  taken  Biology  J,  2  and  S 
and  Geology  1.      Credit  60  hours. 

Equipment 

The  department  of  geology  occupies  one  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Science  Hall,  and  has  at  its  disposal,  a  collection 
of  the  common  minerals,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  collec- 
tion of  rocks,  aBausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  microscope,  a 
number  of  fossils  and  a  departmental  library  including  most 
of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  besides  the  best 
modern  texts  and  references  on  the  subject. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR   TINSLEY 
Physics 

This  course  in  General  Physics  is  designed  to  present  a 
survey  of  the  subject  and  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  matter  and  energy,  their  laws 
and  the  practical  application  of  these  to  the  problems  of  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  etc.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by 
recitations,  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  practice. 

A.  Introductory  principles  of  the  subject.  Required  of  all 
Junior  Preparatory  students,  first  half  year,  5  hours.  Professor 
Richards. 

1.  The  properties  of  matter,,  mechanics  of  solids  and 
liquids,  heat.  Required  of  all  regular  Sophomores,  first  term,  J+ 
hours  and  2  hours  practice.      Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Study  of  sound  and  light.  Requirements  and  credit  as 
in  Physics  1,  second  term. 
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3,  Study  of  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Required  of 
all  Sophomores  (except  Agricultural  students),  4  hour*  and  2 
hours  practice.      Credit  60  hours. 

4,  5,  6.  Advanced  work,  principally  experimental,  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  student.  Elective  for  students 
who  have  completed  1-3,  and  a  minor  for  graduate  students; 
3  hours  recitation  or  6  /tours  practice  required  as  a  minimum. 
Credit  for  3  hours  is  36  hours,  additional  time  in  proportion. 

7,  8,  9.  Continuation  of  4,  5,  6.  Elective  for  those  who 
have  completed  1  6  and  a  major  for  graduates.  Time  require- 
ments and  credit  as  in  ^-6. 

Soil  Physics 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
among  agriculturists  for  a  more  intimate  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  soil.  It  also  fits  students  to  become 
specialists  in  soil  work.  In  this  line  the  demand  for  trained 
men  now  exceeds  the  supply  for  the  various  soil  surveys 
which  are  being  undertaken  by  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

1.  A  brief  survey  of  the  origin  and  physical  characters  of 
soils  by  lectures  and  recitations;  with  laboratory  and  tield 
practice  in  soil  sampling,  determinations  of  moisture,  salt  con- 
tent, water  holding  power,  mechanical  analyses,  classification 
and  mapping.  Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,,  and  elec- 
tive for  other  students,  third  term,  8  hours  practice.  Credit 48 
hours. 

2,  3,  4.  Advanced  work  on  soils.  Elective  for  those 
who  have  completed  Soil  Physics  1,  and  as  a  minor  for  gra- 
duate students..  Minimum  6  hours  practice.  Credit  for  mini- 
mum 36  hours. 

5,  6,  7.  Advanced  work  on  soils.  Elective  for  those 
who,  wishing  to  specialize  in  this  line,  have  completed  1-4,  and 
as  a  major  for  graduate  students.  Time  requirements  and  cred- 
it as  in  2-Jf.. 

ileteorology 
1..    Lectures  and  recitations  with  accompanying  laboratory 
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practice.  A  study  of  the  com  mon  meteorological  instruments, 
their  construction  and  uses,  and  those  meteorological  phe- 
nomena having  most  direct  bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  New 
Mexico.  Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors  and  elective  jor  other 
students,  first  term,  2  hours.     Credit  2J>  hours. 

Equipment 

This  department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Science  Hall. 

The  physical  laboratory7  is  a  large  room  (50  x  20  ft.)  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  well  adapted  to  physics  work.  It 
has  in  it  a  dark  room,  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  for  photo- 
metric and  photographic  work,  wall  cases  for  the  storage  of 
apparatus,  lecture  table  for  student  work. 

The  room  devoted  to  soil  work  is  well  fitted  with  work 
desks,  tables  and  shelving  and  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

Between  the  other  two  is  a  small  room  used  for  some  of 
the  meteorological  apparatus  and  for  storage. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  quite  well  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  usual  class  demonstrations  and  pratice.  In 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  finer  apparatus  for 
advanced  work;  e.  g.  Atwood's  machine,  balances,  barometer, 
thermometers,  including  one  of  Greene's  standards,  spec 
trometer,  polariscope,  steriopticon,  photographic  outfit,  Row 
land  D'Arsonval  and  tangent  galvanometers,  resistance  box, 
standard  cell  and  Wheatstone  bridge. 

The  soil  physics  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped,  this 
being  one  of  the  prominent  lines  of  investigation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  equipment  includes  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  the  determination  of  "alkali''  in  soils  and 
waters,  electrical  soil  hygrometers  and  accessories,  soil 
samplers,  drying  ovens,  balances  and  weights;  shaker,  water 
motor,  and  centrifuge  for  mechanical  analyses  of  soils,  and 
the  necessary  glass  and  platinum  ware  and  reagents  for 
carrying  on  investigations  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils 
and  their  salt  content. 
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There  is  also  a  current  meter  and  register  for  use  in  water 
measurments. 

For  the  work  in  meteorology,  in  addition  to  an  evaporation 
tank  and  anemometer,  there  are  the  usual  instruments  fur- 
nished by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  to  voluntary  observers. 

CHEHISTRY 

PROFESSOR  GOSS 

ASST.  PROFESSOR  HARE 

The  Department  of 
Chemistry  offers  excep- 
tional facilities  for  work 
in  this  line.  The  work 
required  of  all  students 
is  a  general  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of 
the  subject  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  the  subject  be- 
ing presented  by  lectures 
and  recitations  with  de- 
monstrations in  the  class- 
room and  application  of 
the  principles  by  each  stu- 
dent in  the  laboratory. 
This  course  concerns  itself  only  with  the  laws  of  inorganic 
chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  but  opportunity  for  work 
in  quantitative  analysis  or  any  other  branch  of  the  subject  of 
chemistry  is  offered  in  a  second  year,  which  is  elective.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Agricultural  Course  are  required  to  do  an  extra 
year  of  work  in  the  chemistry  of  agricultural  products,  soils, 
waters,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  chemistry,  instruction  is 
also  given  in  this  department  in  Assaying,  Mineralogy  and 
Metallurgy. 

In  Assaying,  a  years'  course  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  practical  assayers,  instruction  being  given  in  both 
wet  and  dry  methods  in  common  use. 
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The  instruction  in  Mineralogy  is  by  the  laboratory  method 
with  collateral  reading;  while  in -Metallurgy,  lectures  and 
recitations  with  occasional  visits  to  smelters  in  El  Paso  and 
vicinity,  is  the  plan  followed. 

In  so  far  as  is  at  all  practicable,  all  the  work  is  taught  by 
the  laboratory  method,  which  this  department  is  especially 
well  fitted  to  furnish. 

A.  Senior  Preparatory  Chemistry.  The  study  of  the  subject 
as  outlined  in  an  elementary  text-book,  supplemented  by  fre- 
quent experiments  performed  before  the  class.  The  chem- 
istry of  this  term  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  taught  later.  Required  of  all  Senior 
Preparatory  students,  third  term,  j  hours. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  general 
inorganic  chemistry  as  outlined  in  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Ma- 
nual of  Chemistry.  The  text  book  work  is  supplemented  by 
frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  Required  of  all  Juniors 
and  Assaying  Students,  first  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  General  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  the  previous  term's 
work  and  the  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  begun.  The  work 
is  principally  in  the  laboratory.  Required  of  all  Juniors  and  As- 
saying Students,  second  term,  10  hours  practice.    Credit  60  hours. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  work  this  term  is  entirely  in 
the  laboratory,  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  commenced  the  previous  term.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  term's  work  students  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  analyze  ordinary  compounds.  Required  of  all  Juniors  and 
Assaying  Students,  third  term,  S  hours  practice.    Credit  J+8  hours. 

4.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  work  consists  of  a  text 
book  study  of  such  subjects  as  animal  nutrition,  plant  food 
and  fertilizers,  as  presented  in  Warington's  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm.  Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  3  hours. 
Credit  36  hours. 

5.  6.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  agricultural  products,  waters,  soils,  etc.  Required  of 
Agricultural  Seniors,  second  and  third  terms,  6  hours  practice. 
Credit  36  hours. 
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7.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  practice  in  general 
quantitative  analysis.  During  this  term,  students  receive 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general  quantita- 
tive manipulation.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  some  of 
the  fundamental  quantitative  determinations,  thus  becoming 
familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  practice.  Elec- 
tive Jor  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1 — 3,  first  term, 
6  hours  p  fact  ice.      Gred  it  36  houi  'S. 

8.  Advanced  Chemistry.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing this  term  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student:  but, 
in  general,  usually  consists  of  laboratory  work  along  some 
line  of  original  investigation.  The  work,  especially  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  term,  should  be  along  the  line  leading  up 
to  the  thesis  work  to  be  taken  up  the  next  term.  Elective  for 
all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  7,  second  term,  mini- 
mum time  6  hours  practice.  Credit  36  hours  for  minimum  time: 
more  in  proportion. 

9.  Thesis.  Students,  who  elect  chemistry  for  their  thesis 
work,  are  required  to  take  up  some  line  of  original  investiga- 
tion, and  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same.  The  work  is  princi- 
pally in  the  laboratory,  supplemented  b}7  a  course  of  outside 
reading.  While  but  one  term  is  required  for  thesis  work  it 
is  much  better  to  select  the  subject  in  the  second  term  and 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  that  term  to  the  work.  Re- 
quired  of  all  Seniors  tbho  choose  a  chemical  thesis,  third  term,  10 
hours  practice  as  a  minimum. 

10.  11,  12.  Graduate  Work-.  Advanced  work  in  chemistry, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  S.,  is  offered  to  graduate  students. 
The  character  of  the  work  selected  is  left  largely  to  the  choice 
of  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. The  work  taken  up,  however,  must  consist  large- 
ly of  original  research  along  some  line  of  chemical  investiga- 
tion. It  practically  amounts  to  a  continuation  of  work  of  the 
same  character  as  the  thesis  work  of  the  Senior  year,  although 
the  subject  may  be  different.  The  minimum  time  requirement 
for  this  work  as  a  major  is  10  lours  practice  per  week  throughout 
one  year. 
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13.  Mineralogy.  A  laboratory  study  of  the  more  important 
minerals,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  ores  and  other 
minerals  of  commercial  value.  The  more  important  rock- 
making  minerals  are  studied  as  completely  as  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject  will  permit.  Dana's  System  of  Minera- 
logy and  other  standard  works  are  used  as  reference  books. 
Required  of  all  {except  Agricultural)  Seniors  and  Assaying  Stu- 
dents^ first  term,  10  hours  practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

14.  Metallurgy.  The  work  is  presented  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  using  Hiorn's  Text-book  of  Element- 
ary Metallurgy,  with  a  course  of  supplementary  required 
reading.  Required  of  all  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers  and  As- 
saying Students,  second  term,  4  hours.      Credit  jf.8  //ours. 

15.  Assaying,  Dry  Methods.  For  the  accommodation  of  those 
of  our  students  who  desire  to  elect  the  subject  of  assaying,  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  fire  assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Each  student  is  assigned  furnaces,  and  is  supplied 
with  the  necessary  crucibles,  scoritiers,  material  for  making 
fluxes,  etc.  Besides  other  necessary  apparatus,  he  also  has 
the  use  of  balances  for  weighing  out  charges,  mixing  fluxes, 
and  weighing  gold  and  silver  beads.  Required  of  all  Assaying 
Students,  and  elective  for  others  trim  have  completed  Chemistry  1- 
$)  first  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.      Credit  72  hours. 

16.  Assaging,  Wet  Met  /tods.  The  study  of  the  quantitative 
determination  of  copper,  iron,  lime,  silica,  etc.,  by  the  best 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods.  Required  of  all  Assaying 
Students,  and  elective  for  others  who  have  completed  Chemistry  /■'>, 
second  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.      Credit  72  /tours. 

17.  Assaying,  Research  Work.  The  work  relates  chiefly  to 
the  composition  and  metallurgy  of  ores.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  make  original  studies  of  methods  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  metals  from  their  ores,  in  order  to  determine  which 
are  most  applicable  and  economical  in  particular  cases,  ac- 
quired of  all  Assaying  Students,  and  elective  for  others  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  16,  third  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.  Credit 
72  hours. 

The  work  in  assaying  is  principally  in  the  laboratory,  but 
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is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books  on 
assaying",  analytical  chemistry,  etc. 

The  time  required  during  the  year,  of  students  taking  as- 
saying, is  six  hours  or  equivalent  practice  per  week.  It  will 
usually  be  possible,  however,  to  arrange  for  extra  work  ;  and 
students  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so  when  possible,  as  the 
amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  this  subject  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  time  devoted  to  it  in  the  laboratory. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  also  required  to  take  the  reg- 
ular work  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying,  who 
have  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable  them  to 
carry  the  work. 

Equipment 

The  chemical  department  occupies  all  of  the  lower  floor  of 
the  Science  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  one  room.  The  col- 
lege work  and  station  work  have  separate  quarters.  Five 
good  sized  rooms,  and  a  smaller  store  room,  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  three  rooms  and  a  store  room,  for 
the  station  work.  A  small  brick  building,  located  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  main  building,  is  also  used  by  the  depart- 
ment as  a  store  house  for  gasoline  and  other  combustible  and 
explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study  of  chemistry.  This  laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
desks  which  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and 
have  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  quali- 
tative laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink, 
and  a  fume  closet  for  wTork  in  which  noxious  gases  are  pres- 
ent. 

2.  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  thoroughly 
equipped  work  desks,  fitted  with  gas  and  water  pipes,  a 
drain  trough  through  the  center,  a  bottle  rack  on  the  top, 
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and  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks    This  labor- 
atory also  contains  a  first  class  fume  closet  and  a  sink. 

3.  A  fireproof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
line crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  a  sam- 
pling plate,  a  complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel 
moulds,  and  other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  of  this  character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial 
balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.  This 
room  is  supplied  with  a  high  grade  assay  balance,  two  chem- 
ical balances,  and  a  heavier  balance  for  rough  weighing.  This 
room  is  also  provided  with  a  large  table  on  which  to  mix  as- 
say charges,  etc.,  and  with  a  case  for  sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
water,  gas,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently  located  store  room  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
wal-s,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  labora- 
tory is  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which  aid 
in  the  removal  of  fumes  and  in  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
The  general  equipment  of  the  laboratories  has  been  very 
materially  increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in  every 
particular. 

The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  air  exhaust  pipes 
for  rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious 
gases,  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes,  and 
a  first-class  still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The 
Station  equipment  also  includes  a  balance  table  mounted  on 
brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzberg  and  Kulh- 
mann  short  beam  automatic  analytical  balance,  an  Ains worth 
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No.  1  assay  balance,  a  Springer  torsion  balance,  aScheibler's 
polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding  samples,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate  actual 
practical  anatytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  collection  of  mineral 
specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  department  library 
of  reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  200 
light,  Matthews  gasoline  gas  machine,  which  is  provided  with 
an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a 
deep  well  on  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the 
valley. 

Fees.  For  information  concerning  fees  and  deposits,  re- 
quired by  this  department,  see  the  general  article  on  "Pees 
and  Deposits." 

DOriESTIC  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  HORNING 
MISS   FOSTER 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  women  students  by  giving  them  both  practical  and 
scientific  instruction  in  things  pertaining  to  the  home.  The 
endeavor  is  so  to  combine  theory  and  practice  that  graduates 
of  the  department  may  be  materially  aided  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  household. 

C,  B.  Plain  Cooking  and  Sewing.  Practical  instruction 
in  simple  cookery  and  plain  sewing;  mending,  darning,  and 
the  making  of  plain  garments.  Required  of  all  Senior  Prepara- 
tory women,  first  and  second  terms,  Jf  hours  practice  in  cooking 
and  2  hours  pactice  in  sewing. 

A.  Cooking,  Saving,  and  Hygiene.  Practice  in  cooking  and 
plain  sewing  continued;  lectures  and  recitations  in  physiology 
and  hygiene.    Required  of  all  Sen ior  Preparatory  women,  2  hou  rs 
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practice  each  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  1  hour  lecture  in  hygiene. 

I,  2.  Cooking  and  Sewing.  The  study  of  food  principles 
and  the  composition  of  foods  is  given  in  conjunction  with 
cooking.  Plain  sewing  continued;  the  making  of  undergar- 
ments and  shirt  waists.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Sopho- 
mores,  .second  term,  6  hours  practice  in  cooking,  J+  hours  practice 
in  sewing;  third  term,  2  hours  practice  in  cooking,  If.  hours  prac- 
tice in  sewing.     Credit  96  hours. 

3.  Canning  and  Preserving.  Preserving  and  canning  fruit, 
jelly  making,  and  pickling.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors, 
first  term,  6  hours  practice.      Credit  36  hours. 

4.  Advanced  Cookery.  Advanced  work  consisting  of  more 
complicated  cooking.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors, 
seen, id  term,  8  hours  practice.      Credit  Jf.8  hours. 

5.  Invalid  Cookery  and  Serving.  Cooking  for  the  sick  with 
particular  application  to  special  diseases.  A  brief  waitress 
course  including  lectures  and  practice  in  the  proper  serving 
of  food.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  third  term,  6  hours 
practice.      Credit  36  hours. 

6.  Dietetics.  Arrangement  of  daily  dietary  and  study  of 
food  combinations  with  special  application  to  disease.  Re- 
quired of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  first  term,  2  hours.  Credit  21^ 
hours. 

7.  Dressmaking.  Adapting  and  using  of  patterns,  fitting 
and  making  of  dresses.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors, 
first  term,  2  it  ours  practice.      Credit  12  hours. 

8.  Home  Sanitation.  Lectures  on  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation.  Reference  book,  Ellen  H.  Richards'  Home 
Sanitation.  Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  second  term, 
2  hours.      Credit  24  hours. 

9.  Dresstn oking.  Cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing.  Required 
of  Domestic  Science  Sot  iors,  second  term,  2  h ours  practice.  Credit 
12  hours. 

10.  Chemistry  of  Foods.  Chemistry  of  some  of  the  com- 
moner foods.  Lectures  and  recitations.'  Required  of  Domes- 
tic Science  Seniors,  third  term,  3  hours.      Credit  36 hours. 

II.  Chafing-dish    Cookery.      Instruction    with    practice  in 
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the  use  of  the  chafing-dish.  Required  of  ^Domestic  Science  Sen- 
iors, third  term,  2  hours  practice.     Credit  12  hours. 

12.  Dressmaking.  Practice  in  dressmaking.  Required  oj 
Domestic  Science  Seniors,  third  term,  2  hours  practice.  Credit  12 
hours. 

Equipment.  The  kitchen  laboratory  is  provided  with  indi- 
vidual gas  stoves  on  desks  fitted  with  small  closed  cupboards 
containing  those  cooking  utensils,  of  which  the  students  are 
in  constant  need,  a  convenient  sink,  a  refrigerator,  cupboards 
filled  with  dishes  for  serving,  and  all  the  utensils  and  con- 
veniences found  in  the  best  equipped  kitchens.  There  is  also 
a  large  range,  food  charts,  and  charts  illustrating  the  cuts  of 
meat.  The  library  contains  many  books  of  reference  on  all 
phases  of  the  household.  The  sewing  room  is  provided  with 
all  conveniences  necessary  to  the  department;  four  sewing 
machines,  cutting  tables,  lap  boards,  sewing  chairs,  etc. 
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ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS 

The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  ability  to  speak  and  write  good  English.  As  a  medium 
of  securing  this  the  course  is  divided  into  two  parts;  namely, 
Rhetoric  and  Literature.  These  two  subjects  are  correlated 
as  much  as  possible  throughout  the  course. 

With  our  splendidly  equipped  Library,  the  highest  grade  of 
work  can  be  done  in  this  department.  The  general  library 
contains  about  3,500  volumes,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  which 
is  valuable  to  the  English  student  for  reference  work.  Be- 
side the  general  library,  a  special  library  equipped  with  ref- 
erence to  the  work  planned,  is  set  apart  for  this  department. 

The  student  is  required  throughout  the  course  to  do  con- 
siderable research  work;  to  hand  in  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
a  theme  (the  subject  may  be  chosen  by  the  student)  which 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  and  a  list  of  the  works 
consulted. 

The  candidate  for  admission  into  this  department  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  spelling,  capitalization,  punctu- 
ation, grammatical  construction,  structure  of  sentences,  and 
paragraphing. 

C,  B,  A.  American  Literature.  This  course  includes  the 
historical  development  of  American  Literature,  and  a  critical 
study  of  its  masterpieces.  Weekly  compositions,  based  upon 
the  reading  done  in  the  class,  are  required. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Frank- 
lin, Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Drake;  the  second- 
to  Emerson,  Hawthorne.  Longfellow,  and  Whittier;  the  third 
— to  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  and  Parkman.  Required 
of  all  Senior  Preparatory  Students,  throughout  the  //ear,  4  hours. 

1,  2,  3.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  After  completing  this 
course,  the  student  should  have  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Composition  and  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric.  In  this  work  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  form,    style,   and   thought  of   the  written  work.     Text- 
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book. — Lockwood  &  Emerson's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen,  throughout  the  year,  5  hours.  Credit 
I  so  hours.     Professor  Hadley. 

4,  5,  6.  English  Literature.  This  work  includes  the 
historical  development  of  English  Literature,  and  a  critical 
study  of  its  masterpieces.  Special  work  is  give  in  the  study 
of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakespeare. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  includes  the  historical  develop- 
ment from  Beowulf  to  Francis  Bacon;  the  second,  from  Bacon 
to  Edmund  Burke;  special  work  is  given  in  the  study  of  Ba- 
con, Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Burke.  The  third  term  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Romantic,  the  Modern,  and  Vic- 
torian Ages,  and  to  the  development  of  the  English  novel. 
Required  of  all  Sophomores,  first  term,  and  all  those  except  in  the 
Agricultural  course,  second  and,  third  terms.  Credit  no  hours  to 
Agricultural  men,  180  hours  to  others. 

7,  8,  9.  Engl  is],  Literature.  Later  19th  century  writers 
in  American  Literature,  and  bibliographical  methods. 

In  this  work,  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  a  selected  list  of 
poets;  the  second  to  essayists;  and  the  third,  to  novelists  and 
historians.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  bibliography 
of  the  several  authors  as  they  are  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  indexes,  current  magazines,  and 
reference  books.  A  few  sets  of  cataloguing  cards  are  writ- 
ten to  teach  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue.  Required  of  all 
Juniors,  throughout  the  year,  1  hour.  Credit  30'  hours.  Miss 
Baker. 

10,  11,  12.  Advanced  Composition.  This  work  includes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  invention.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  narration,  description,  exposition,  and 
argumentation.  A  large  portion  of  the  written  work  is  based 
upon  the  reading  done  in  the  literature  classes.  Required  of 
all  Seniors,    throughout  the  year,  2  hours.      Credit   7?  hours. 

The  Seminary 

The  Seminary  is  a  literary  society  composed  of  all  the  stu- 
dents in   the  English  department.      It  affords  excellent  op- 
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portunities  for  training  in  orations,  debates,  essays,  and  dec- 
lamations. The  society  meets  once  a  month.  Each  member 
must  take  part  once  during  the  term,  and  must  perform  the 
part  assigned  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department  and 
each  participant  receives  individual  instruction  both  in  de- 
livery and  composition. 

HISTORY  AND   PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR    HADLEY 
History 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  teaching  this  subject  are:  (1)  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  most  important  facts  of  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History;  (2)  to  aid  him  in  interpret- 
ing these  facts  into  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  people  at 
the  time  of  the  events;  (3)  to  direct  the  student's  attention 
to  such  literature  as  will  assist  him  in  getting  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  times  of  which  the  history  treats. 

B.  General  History.  Most  important  points  in  the  history 
of  oriental  peoples,  and  of  Greece;  the  reading  of,  at  least, 
one  prescribed  volume  relating  to  this  work,  and  the  writing 
of  an  acceptable  paper  on  said  volume.  Leading  text  book, 
Myers*  General  History.  Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory 
students,  first  term,  4  hours. 

A.  General  History.  History  of  Rome  in  outline,  and  that 
portion  of  Mediaeval  History  that  carries  the  student  through 
the  "Crusades'",  and  the  reading,  and  abstracting  of,  at  least, 
one  volume.  Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  Students,  sec- 
ond term,  .'i  hours. 

1.  General  History.  Beginning  at  the  close  of  "The  Crus- 
ades," complete  Mediaeval  History,  and  study  such  portions 
of  Modern  History  as  the  teacher  may  select  and  time  will 
permit;  and  the  reading  and  ^abstracting  of  one  prescribed 
volume.  Required  only  of  students  in  tjie  General  Course, 
third  term,  Sophomore  year,  J  hours.   Credit  60  hours. 

-.  History  of  Civilization.  Introduction  to  the  more  impor- 
tant elements  that  have  influenced  existing  civilizations,  and 
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explanation  of  their  fusion.  A  careful  study  of  European 
Civilization,  as  outlined  by  Guizot  and  supplemented  by 
frequent  lectures,  Required  of  Domestic  Science  and  General 
Seniors,  second  term,  5  /tours.     Credit  60  hours. 

3,  4.  English  History.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  English 
people,  with  special  reference  to  dominant  factors  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  Elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed 
history  Band  A  or  their  equivalent,  first  and  second  terms,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours  per  term.  Students  who  elect  one  term  will  he- 
expected  to  take  botlt. 

5.  American  History.  Special  period  of  American  history. 
Elective;  third  term,  ~>  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

Philosophy 

1.  Elementary  Psychology,  embracing  topics  equivalent  to 
those  found  in  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture; 
taught  by  recitations  supplemented  by  lectures.  Required  of 
Domestic  Science  and  General  Seniors,  first  term,  5  hours.  Credit 
60  hours. 

2.  Applied  Psychology.  In  the  study  and  mastery  of  some 
branch,  or  branches,  of  common  school  education,  the  princi- 
ples of  elementary  psychology  will  be  constantly  applied. 
This  course  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  those  intending  to 
teach.  Elective  to  students  who  have  taken  Philosyphy  1 ,  second 
term,  5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  embracing  the  organiza- 
tional ad  ministration  .of  a  school:— the  rights  and  duties  of 
boards,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  etc.  Elective  to  studentsivho 
//are  completed  philosophy,  1  and  .?.  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  /tours. 

Equipment 
The  department  of  history  is  reasonably  well  equipped.  It 
possesses  MacCoun's  Ancient  and  Classical  Charts,  Mac- 
Coun's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Charts,  Johnston's  Imperial 
Chart  of  the  World,  Johnston's  Imperial  Map  of  Europe, 
Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas,  (12  volumes), 
Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference,  (5  volumes),  Ridpath's 
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ry  of  the  World.  (4  volumes),  and  other  woi    - 
Those  who  pursue  the  courses  in  philosophy  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  method  >  practiced  in  the 
paratory  school. 

The  department  offers  rather  extended  courses  in  history, 
theoretical  and  applied  psychology  to  those  students  of  the 
General  and  Domestic  Science  courses  who  may  choose  to 
elect  its  work.  To  prospective  teachers  the  work  in. psychol- 
ogy is  of  particular  importance. 

HATHEHATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR    HAGERTV 
.Mathematics 
C.  B.  A.     Algebra.     General  review  from  the  beginning  of 
algebra  to  evolution:  theory  of  exponeuts.  radicals,  quadratic 
equations,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  imagin- 
ary quantities,  inequalities,  variables  and  limits,  the  binomi- 
al theorem  (positive    integral    exponents),   and    logarithms 
Text-book  Milne's  Academic  Algebra.     Required  of all  s 
Preparatory  students,  throughout  the,  year%  5  hours. 

1,2.  Plant  Geometry.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  time  is  given 
to  original  exercises.  Text  book  "VTentworth's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry.     Required  of  all  V  .  first  and  s< 

5,  5  hours.     '  /<  dit  J  J"  hours. 

3.  S  I  try.  In  order  to  add  interest  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  and  to  fix  in  the  miud  the  propositions  demon- 
strated, many  numerical  exercises  are  given.     Required 

Frr s],, in- a.  third  term.  5  hours,      I  hours. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Some  practical  problems  are  given 
requiring  students  to  use  a  surveyor's  transit  for  measuring 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  This  course  includes  an 
introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  Required  ofaU  Sopho- 
mores^ first  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

5.  Higher  Algebra.  Indeterminate  equations,  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  binomial  theorem  (any  exponent),  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  series,  and  theory  of  equations. 
Required  of  Sophomon  .'/■  chemical  Eng  *e  for  all  other 
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students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  Loci  and  their  equations,  straight 
line  and  circle,  transformation  of  co-ordinates,  parabola,  el- 
lipse, hyperbola,  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Required  of  Junior 
Mechanical  Engineers,  elective  for  all  other  students  who  have 
completed  Mathematics  -~>,  first  term,  5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

7,  8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  topics  treated 
are  those  usually  taken  up  in  accordance  with  well-estab- 
lished usage;  and  many  practical  problems  from  mechanics 
are  solved  by  the  student  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest, 
and  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  principles  which  have  been  ex- 
plained. Taylor's  Calculus  is  the  text  book  used.  Required 
of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  elective  for  all  other  students  who 
have  completed  Mathematics  6,  second  and  third  terms,  5  hours. 
Credit  120  hours. 

Astronomy 

1.  General  Astronomy.  Not  only  astronomical  facts  and 
principles  will  be  studied,  but  also  the  methods  by  which 
these  facts  have  been  ascertained.  Night  observations  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  course.  The  text-book  used 
is  Young's  General  Astronomy.  Required  of  General  and  Do- 
mestic Science  Juniors,  elective  for  all  other  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Mathematics  4  and  Physics  1,  2,  and  3,  5  hours  and  2  hours 
practice.      Credit  72  hours. 

2,  3.  General  Astronomy.  Continuation  of  Astronomy  1, 
about  half  the  time  being  devoted  to  night  observations.  Re- 
quired of  Gene  red  and  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  elective  for  all 
other  students  who  have  completed  Astronomy  1,  second  and  third 
terms,  2  hours  or  equivalent  in  practice.      Credit  48  hours. 

Surveying 

1,  2.  The  instruction  in  this  subject  will  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  students  familiar  with  the  principal  instruments  and 
methods  used  in  plane  and  topographical  surveying.    Levels 
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will  be  run,  surveys  made,  notes  plotted  and  areas  computed. 
Students  will  have  practice  in  determining  the  true  meridian 
and  latitude,  by  observations  of  the  north  star  and  of  the  sun. 
Required  of  all  (except  Domestic  Science)  Sophomores,  second  term, 
J  hour  and  S  hours  practice.      Credit  60  hours. 

Equipment 

This  department  has  a  portable  equatorial  telescope  with 
4^  inch  objective  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  50  to 
400;  planetarium,  star  lantern  with  slides,  star  atlases,  plani- 
sphere, 24  inch  slated  globe,  trigonometer,  Kennedy's  dis- 
sected geometrical  blocks;  a  surveyor's  compass,  two  tran- 
sits, one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar  attachment,  en- 
gineer's level,  plane  table,  protractors,  aneroid  barometer, 
optical  square,  planimeter,  pantograph,  chains,  tapes,  level- 
ing rods,  poles,  pins,  etc. 

The  department  library  contains  many  valuable  books  of 
reference,  and  several  periodicals. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR   MILLS 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   SAGE 
MR.    MACGREGOR 

Instruction  is  this  course  is  given 
by  lectures,  recitations,  and  prac- 
tice, so  combined  as  to  constitute  a 
symmetrical  course  of  study.  The 
endeavor  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  broad  foundation  of  general 
and  theoretical  knowledge,  together 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in 
the  line  of  his  chosen  profession. 

Much  time  is  necessarily  devoted 
to  higher  mathematics  and  to  tech- 
nical subjects;  yet  certain  funda- 
mental studies,  necessary  to  a  broad 
and  liberal  education,  such  as  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  languages,  literature,  political  economy,  and 
history  are  provided  for. 

The  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in  the  theoretical 
branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines,  together  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of  me- 
chanical devices. 

Shop  practice  offers  practical  illustrations  of  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  class  room,  and  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  trades,  but  the  course  in  shop 
practice  will  furnish  such  training  as  will  insure  marked  ad- 
vancement subsequent  to  graduation. 

The  practice  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  care  and 
use  of  the  various  tools,  machines,  and  materials  used  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  profession. 

B,  A.  Free-Hand  Drawing.  Outline  drawing  from 
blackboard,  systematic  drill  in  the  execution  of  curves  and 
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scrolls,  principles  of  perspective  as  applied  in  the  drawing  of 
simple  type  forms,  shop  models,  etc.,  relative  proportion 
and  the  study  of  the  values  of  light  and  shade  are  developed 
in  the  execution  of  drawings  of  buildings,  corners  of  rooms, 
etc..  lettering  and  conventional  ornament  is  taken  up.  The 
advanced  work  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  student.  Required  of  all  Senior  Prepar- 
atory students  and  Practical  Mechanics  men,  first  and  second  terms, 
2  hours  practice. 

1,  2,  3.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Instruction  in  the  use  and 
care  of  drafting  instruments,  exercises  in  geometrical  con- 
struction, lettering,  plane  projections,  shading  and  coloring; 
followed  by  detail  and  assembled  working  drawings  of  ma- 
chinery with  tracings  and  blue  prints  therefrom.  Required 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Freshmen,  second  and  third  term,  Soph- 
omores, second  term,  4  hours  practice.      Credit  72  hours. 

4,  5,  6.  Machine  Design,  Mechanical  Drawing  is  merged 
into  Machine  Design,  of  which  it  forms  an  important  part, 
and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  further  practice  in  mak- 
ing drawings  of  standard  types  of  machinery.  The  work  in 
this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  the  design  of  the  elements  of 
machines,  such  as  bolts,  rivets  and  riveted  joints,  journals 
and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc.  Required  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Sophomores^  third  term,  Juniors,  first  term,  Seniors,  first 
term,  4  hours  practice,     Credit  72  hours. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry.  In  this  subject  the  principles  of 
orthographic  projection,  development  of  lines  and  surfaces, 
etc.,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  class  room;  and  a  great  variety 
of  problems,  illustrating  both  general  and  special  cases  are 
solved  and  constructed  in  the  drafting  room.  Required  of 
Sophomore  Mechanical  Engineers^  second  term,  5  hours.  Credit 
60  hours. 

8.  Elementary  Mechanics,  In  this  subject,  the  general  laws 
of  statics  and  dynamics  are  studied  with  reference  to  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases;  and  the  fundamental  principles  are  applied 
to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  problems.  Required  of  Junior 
Mechanical  Engineers,  first  term,  4  hours.     Credit  4$  hours. 
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9.  Mechanism.  Under  this  head  are  studied  the  principles 
underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  which 
all  machines  are  composed;  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  linkwork,  etc.  Required  of 
Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  4  hours.  Credit  J/8 
hours. 

10.  Strength  of  Materials.  This  subject  embraces  a  study 
of  the  characteristics,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  useful 
properties  of  the  various  materials  of  construction;  and  a 
mathematical  investigation  of  their  strength,  elasticity  and 
other  physical  properties.  Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, second  term.  ~>  //ours.      Credit  60  hours. 

11.  Engineering  Structures.  This  subject  embraces  a  study 
of  the  design  and  construction  of  foundations  and  superstruc- 
tures, the  selection  of  materials,  superintendence,  specifica- 
tions, etc.  Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term, 
5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

12.  Steam  Boilers.  Under  this  head  the  principles  under- 
lying the  construction  of  the  various  forms  of  steam  boilers 
are  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  various  details  in  their 
design  and  operation,  such  as  the  size  of  flues,  thickness  of 
plates,  styles  of  riveting,  bracing,  the  amount  of  grate  and 
heating  surfaces,  etc. ;  also  the  various  attachments.  Required 
of  Junior  Median ical  Engineers,  third  term,  5  hours.  Credit  60 
horns. 

13.  Steam  Engine.  The  student  makes  a  study  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  the  various  types 
in  common  use,  and  investigates  the  many  problems  relating 
to  their  structure  and  efficiency.  Required  of  Senior  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  first  term,  4  hours.     Credit  J/8  hours. 

14.  Hydraulics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved; 
such  as  the  How  of  water  through  orifices,  short  and  long 
tubes,  conduits,  and  in  open  channels;  guaging  streams, 
measurements  of  water  power,  etc.  Required  of  Senior  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  second  term,  5  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

15.  Engine  and  Boiler  Tests.     In  this  subject  the  student 
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makes  a  study  of  the  principles  and  the  methods  involved  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  engines  and  boilers  and  applies 
the  same  in  the  engineering  laboratory.  Required  of  Senior 
Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  4  hours  practice.  Credit  !', 
Hours. 

16.  Analytical  Mechanics  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  motion,  work  and  energy,  as  applied  to  particles 
and  rigid  bodies;  also  a  study  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  the 
moment  of  inertia.  Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers, 
third  term,  ~>  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

17.  In  Electrical  Engineering  the  student  is  drilled  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electric  power  generation  and  the 
application  of  electricity  to  lighting,  street  railway,  and  min- 
ing work.  Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term, 
■~>  hours.      Credit  60  hours. 

18.  Roofs  and  Bridges.  In  roofs,  bridges,  and  arches  the 
student  will  be  given  a  drill  in  determining  stress  by  both  the 
graphical  and  analytical  methods,  and  in  making  drawings  of 
the  details  of  construction.  Required  of  Senior  Media nical  En- 
gineers, third  term,  4  hours  practice.      Credit  24  hours. 

D,  C.  Carpentry.  Reading  drawings,  sawing,  planing, 
gauging,  chiseling,  boring,  mortising,  dovetailing,  fitting  and 
joinery.  Required  of  all  male  Senior  Preparatory  students,  first 
and  second  terms,  c>  hours  practice. 

27.  Wood  Turning.  Exercise  in 
turning  between  centers,  face- 
plate and  chuck  work,  ornamen  tal 
turning,  finishing  and  polishing. 
Ret] uired  of  Freshman  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  Practical  Mechanics 
men,  first  term,  6  hours  practice. 
Credit  36  hours. 

19,20.     Forging.     Care  of  fire, 
heating,   drawing   out,    bending, 
upsetting,      swaging,      welding, 
tempering,  annealing,    tool   mak- 
making  and  dressing,    ornamental   iron   work.     Required  of 
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Freshman  Mechanicul  Engineers  and  Practical  Mechanics  men, 
first  and  second  terms,  4  and  G  hours  practice  respectively.  Credit 
60  hours. 

21.  Advanced  Carpentry.  Glue  joints,  panel  work,  tables, 
bookcases,  etc.  Timber  framing,  the  construction  of  minia- 
ture buildings  will  be  carried  far  enough  to  show  the  best 
methods  of  framing,  "laying  out,"  and  cutting,  hip,  valley, 
or  jack  rafters.  Required  of  Freshmen  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  Practical  Mechanics  men,  third  term,  6  hours  practice.  Credit 
36  J 1  ours. 

22.  Pattern  Making.  Patterns  and  core  boxes  for  the  mold- 
ing of  simple  machine  parts.  Required  of  Sophomore  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  first  term,  10  hours  practice.      Credit  60  hours. 

23.  Foundry  Practice.  Mixing  and  tempering  molding  and 
core  sands;  molding  in  green  and  dry  sand,  skin  drying,  mak- 
ing and  drying  cores.  Required  of  Sop/iomore  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, third  term.  6  hours  practice.      Credit  36  /tours. 

24.  Bench  Work  in  Tron.  Laying  out  work,  chipping,  tiling, 
fitting,  scraping,  polishing,  key-seating,  drilling  and  tapping, 
hand  work  with  machine  tools.  Required  of  Junior  Mechanical 
Engineers,  first  term,  6  hours  practice.      Credit  36  hours. 

25.  26.  Machine  Work.  Elementary  machine-tool  work 
with  drill-press,  planer,  and  lathe;  production  of  finished  ma- 
chine elements.  Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  first 
and  second  terms,  J±  and  6  hours  practice,  respectively.  Credit  60 
/un/rs. 

Equipment 

The  department  has  two  commodious  buildings  devoted  to 
its  work.  One  has  rooms  for  a  forge  shop,  foundry,  and  stor- 
age: the  other  contains  two  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall,  an 
engine  and  boiler  room  and  rooms  for  wood  work  and  ma- 
chine work. 

An  excellent  departmental  library  containing  standard 
works  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions  is  accessible 
to  students. 
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MECHANICAL    AND    ELECTRICAL   LABORATORY 

The  power  equipment  of  the  College  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing engines, boilers,  etc  ,  affords  opportunity  for  investi- 
gation, by  the  students,  on  the  subject,  of  steam  and  steam 
engine  practice: — one  40  horse  power  tubular  boiler,  one  50 
horse  power  Hoppes  feed  water  heater  and  purifier,  one  du- 
plex steam  pump,  one  30  horse  power  Weston  automatic  en- 
gine, one  8  horse  power  Shipman  engine,  one  13  horse  power 
Priestman  oil  engine,  one  air  pump  and  reservoir.  The  equip- 
ment also  includes  indicators  for  steam  and  oil  engine  test- 
ing, one  standard  steam  gauge  tester,  two  planimeters,  agas 
meter,  one  tachometer,  one  Olsen  testing  machine  of  60.000 
lbs.  capacity  for  tension,  compression,  and  transverse  tests. 
A  current  meter,  hook  gauge,  and  other  instruments  are 
available  for  work  in  hydraulics. 

One  12  horse  power  250  volt  dynamo,  one  8  horse  power 
motor  with  switch  board  instruments,  one  Weston  portable 
ammeter,  one  Weston  portable  volt  meter. 

The  Machine  Shop  has  one  16-inch  x  6  foot  tool  room  lathe 
with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  14-inch  x  8 
foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  x  24-inch  x  6  foot 
planer,  one  22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  sensitive  drill,  one 
gas  pipe  threading  and  cutting  off  machine,  one  improved 
double  wheel  emery  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good 
assortment  of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools,  and  machine  attach- 
ments. 

The  Wood-working  Shop  contains  fourteen  benches,  six 
10-inch  lathes,  one  18-inch  x  10  foot  lathe,  with  over-hanging 
face-plate  capable  of  turning  work  up  to  80  inches  in  diameter, 
one  combination  rip  and  cross  cut  circular  saw,  one  Pox  trim- 
mer, one  large  grind  stone  with  Brown  and  Sharp  frame,  and 
a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

In  the  forge  shop  are  eight  forges  of  the  latest  down  draft 
model  wTith  improved  underground  arrangements  for  the 
blast  and  exhaust  pipes,  one  forge  being  equipped  with  a 
hand  blower. 

Each  forge  is   fitted   with  a  full  set  of  hammers,  tongs,. 
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swages,  fuller,  etc.  An  18-inch  hand  power  drill  press  and 
a  punching  and  shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

The  foundry  has  a  brass  furnace,  the  usual  small  tools,  and 
a  number  of  flasks  for  moulding. 

A  Two  Years'  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

The  course  is  established  for  the 
benefit  of  those  wishing  to  specialize 
in  Manual  Training  operations  or  who 
have  not  the  time  to  take  the  regular 
college  course  requiring  from  four  to 
six  years. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  teach  trades 
in  this  course,  but  the  advantages  of 
the  shops  are  offered  free  to  young 
men  who  can  not  enter  regularly  in  the 
college  classes.  Since  instruction, 
rather  than  money  making  is  the  ob- 
ject, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
work  under  skilled  instructors  has  many  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  trade  apprenticeship. 

While  there  are  no  educational  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  course,  the  student  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  show  his  fitness  for  the  work.  The  shop  practice 
work  of  the  first  year  will  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
Freshmen  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course.  During  the 
second  year  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  either 
wood  or  iron  work  and  the  drawing  pertaining  thereto.  He 
will  also  be  required  to  take  enough  academic  work  through- 
out the  course  to  make  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  per  week. 
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Two  Years'  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   TERM 


Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
English,  2  4  or  ft 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective.  4  to  8 
Woodturning  &  Forging,  10P 


SECOND  TERM 


Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
Geometrical  Drawing.  4  P 
Forging,  6  P 
English,  2-4  or  5 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  4  to  8 


THIRD  TERM 


Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P 
Mechanical  Drawing,  4  P 
Carpentry,  ti  P 
English,  2-4  or  ft  • 

Mathematics.  4  or  5 
Elective,  4  to  8 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST   TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

I 

One  of : 

Carpentry,  6  P 
Bench  Work  in  Iron,  6  P 
Pattern  Making,  6  P 
Machine  Work,  6  P 
Foundry  Practice.  6  P 

Drawing,  4  P 

English,  2-4  or  ft 

Elective,  5  to  9 

Bookkeeping,  ft 

One  of: 

Carpentry.  6  P 

Forging,  6  P 

Pattern  Making.  6  P 

Foundry  Practice,  6  P 
Drawing,  4  P 
English.  2-4  or  5 
Testing  Materials,  4  P 
Mathematics,  4  or  5 
Elective,  3  to  8 

One  of: 
Carpentry.  6P 
Forging,  o  P 
Pattern  Making,  6  P 
Foundry  Practice,  6  P 
Machine  Work,  6  F 

Drawing.  4  P 

English,  2-4  or  ft 

Mathematics,  4  or  5 

Elective,  5  to  9 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


PRESIDENT   FOSTER 


1.  In  this  subject,  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  production,  the  principles  of  money,  foreign 
trade,  tariff  and  taxation,  the  influences  which  affect  ex- 
change, the  various  theories  of  distribution  and  consumption, 
and  the  history  of  economic  development.  Required  of  all 
Juniors  (except  Mechanical  Engineers),  second  tern/,  4  hours. 
Credit  Jf8  hours. 

SPANISH  AND  LATIN 
Spanish 

The  proximity  of  this  College  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  are 
Spanish  speaking,  and  that  Spanish  is  the  native  tongue  of  a 
large  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  College,  all  combine  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  study  and  proficiency  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  acquisition  of  a  thoroughly  practical  working  knowl- 
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edge  of  Spanish  is  aimed  at.  and  to  this  end  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient vocabulary  is  acquired,  class  conversation  is  begun 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  The  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  join  the  Liceo  Cervantes,  a  literary  society, 
the  proceedings  and  exercises  of  which  are  carrried  on  exclu- 
sively in  Spanish.  A  number  students  have  derived  great 
benefit  by  getting  roommates  who  speak  Spanish,  and  thus 
availing  themselves  of  constant  exercise  in  that  language. 

1,  2,  3.  De  Tornos's  Combined  Spanish  Method,  and  Wor- 
man's  Readers  after  the  natural  or  Pestalozzian  method  are 
the  texts  used,  with  various  authors  as  sight  and  parallel 
readings.  Required  of  all  students  who  do  not  elect  Latin, 
throughout  the  year,  5  hours.      Credit  180  hours. 

4,  5,  6.  De  Tornos's  Combined  Method,  Matzke's  Reader, 
Bancroft's  and  the  Eclectic  readers  are  used  in  class  work. 
Cartillas  cientificas,  dramas  and  novels  are  required  as  out- 
side readings.  Knapp's  and  Garner's  grammars,  Traub's 
Verb,  are  used  as  references.  Require!  of  all  students  who  do 
not  elect  Latin,  except  those  of  the  Agricultural  course,  througii- 
out  the  year,  5   hours.      Credit  180  hours. 

7,  8,  9.  This  year  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  com  - 
mercial  use  of  Spanish,  and  consists  of  correspondence,  con- 
versation, sight  reading,  spelling,  dictation,  translation  and 
discrimination  of  terms  in  both  languages.  Required  of  stu- 
dents in  Spanish  stenography  and  elective  for  all  other  students, 
throughout  the  year,  five  hours.      Credit  180  hours. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  of  the  department  in  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, technical  and  general,  manuals  of  correspondence 
and  business  forms,  is  quite  complete,  and  much  general  read- 
ing matter  in  Spanish  is  found  in  the  library. 

Acceptable  theses  have  been  prepared  in  this  department, 
upon  various  subjects.  Last  year  a  ''Manual  de  Correspon- 
dent" was  gotten  out,  and  this  year  "Zaragueta"  has  been 
translated  as  a  thesis. 
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Latin 

The  course  in  Latin  extends  through  three  years,  the  same 
work  being  accomplished  as  is  usually  done  in  courses  of  like 
duration.     The  Roman  pronunciation  is  followed. 

Latin  and  Spanish  are  optional  with  each  other,  all  students 
being  required  -to  elect  either  the  one  or  the  other,  except 
mechanical  engineering  students  who  will  not  have  time  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  second  year's  work  is  elective  with 
agricultural  students. 

1,  2,  3.  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book;  supplemen- 
tary reading.  Required  of  those  students  who  do  not  elect  Span- 
ish, throughout  the  year,  o  hours.  Credit  180  hours.  Professor 
Davis. 

4,  5,  6.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV;  ViriRomse;  Jones' 
Prose  Composition;  supplementary  reading.  Required  of  those 
who  do  not  elect  Spanish,  except  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  men,  throughout  the  {/ear,  ~>  hours.  Credit 180  hours. 
Professor  Davis. 

7,  8,  9.  Cicero,  Select  Orations  and  Letters;  Virgil;  Metre; 
Jones'  Prose  Composition;  History  of  the  Period;  Classical 
Geography.  Elective  to  all  students  in  college.  Five  hours  per 
iveek  throughout  the  year.    Credit  ISO  hours. 
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BOOKKEEPING 

A  course,  of  five  hours  for  one  year,  treating  of  bookkeep- 
ing, business  forms,  and  theory  of  accounts  is  now  furnished 
by  the  institution.  This  course,  while  of  necessity  limited 
in  extent,  is  thorough  in  the  work  covered,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  furnish  instruction  in  those  branches  which  will 
prove  of  the  widest  benefit  to  the  student  in  after  life.  Stu- 
dents who  are  not  properly  prepared  will  not  be  admitted  to 
this  work. 

1.  Bookkeeping.  Double  entry  bookkeeping,  spelling,  and 
penmanship.  Required  of  all  Seniors  and  second  year  men  in  the 
short  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  first 
term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2,  3.  Business  Forms,  etc.  Business  forms,  commercial 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  elementary  commercial  law,  and  al- 
lied subjects  are  studied.  Elective  for  all  tufio  have  completed 
Bookkeeping  1,  second  and  third  terms,  5  hours.  Credits  60  hours 
per  term. 

MUSIC 

Arrangements  looking  toward  a  good  musical  department 
are  now  being  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year  the  institution  will  be  able  to  offer  good 
facilities  for  students  in  this  work.  The  department  is  of 
necessity  self  supporting,  and  students  receiving  instruction 
in  music  will  be  charged  for  lessons  at  the  usual  price  for 
such  instruction. 

This  department  is  supplied  with  three  pianos  and  no 
charges  are  made  for  the  use  of  these  instruments  for  prac- 
tice. Efforts  are  being  made  to  arrange  for  chorus  work,  to 
occur  once  or  twice  each  week,  to  which  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  charge. 


STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING 

MR.  LESTER,  PRINCIPAL. 
PROFESSOR  DAVIS, 
MR.  MILLER. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing, the  above  department  is  main- 
tained in  the  College.  To  avoid 
interference  with  the  regular  col- 
lege work,  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment is  kept  distinct,  with  certain 
requirements,  and  a  definite  course 
of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — For 
entrance  to  the  course  in  English  Stenography,  students  must 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  en- 
rollment in  this  department,  however,  is  usually  much  higher 
than  this.  For  last  year,  the  average  was  22-J-  years.  Gradu 
ates  of  any  commissioned  high  school  in  the  Territory  will  be 
admitted  without  examination.  All  other  applicants  must 
show  that  they  possess  the  required  ability  in  English  to  en- 
ter the  Freshman  English  class  of  the  regular  college  course. 
See  page  47. 

No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  pursuing  these 
courses  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  completion  there- 
of. There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  any  student  satis- 
factorily completing  a  required  course  will  be  able  to  take  a 
position,  and  no  competent  graduate  of  the  department  has 
yet  failed  to  do  so. 

Equipment. — The  department  is  equipped  with  twelve  type- 
writers, Remington  and  Smith  Premier  machines  and  an  Oli- 
ver. There  are  also  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  required 
work  under  office  practice. 

It  is  important  that  students  enter  this  department 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  courses.     It  is  seldom  that 
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one  who  enters  late  is  able  to  complete  the  required  work 
satisfactorily.     No  provision  can  be  made  for  commencing 
the  work  of  a  course  at  any  other  time  than  as  provided.   The 
course  of  study  in  English  Stenography  is  as  follows: 
A  Course  in  English  Stenography 


FIRST   TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Stenography  1,  10  hours 
Typewriting  1,  5  hours 
English  1 ,  5  hours 

Stenography  2.  10  hours 
Typewriting  2,  5  hours 
English  2,  5  hours 

Stenography  3,  10  hours 
Typewrit  Qg  3.  o  hours 
Office  Practice,  5  hours 

Stenography. — Stenography  1,  in  the  lirst  term  of  this 
course,  is  elementary  in  character,  being  a  thorough  study  of 
the  principles  of  shorthand.  Stenography  2,  in  the  second 
term,  covers  word  signs  and  outline  drill;  and,  in  the  third 
term,  Stenography  3  consists  of  advanced  grade  work,  in- 
troducing a  good  deal  of  business  and  other  dictation. 

Text-books:  Graham's  Standard  Phonography,  revised 
edition;  Graham's  Firstand  Second  Readers  and  Amanuensis 
Practice. 

Typewriting. — This  work  covers  lingering,  touch,  copying, 
letter- writing,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  typewriting  from 
dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of  the  machine,  speed  exer- 
cises, and  transcription  from  shorthand  notes.  The  four 
finger  touch  method  is  used,  with  blank  key-board.  Work 
absolutely  free  from  errors  is  required.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  students  for  work  on  both  single  and  double  key- 
board machines. 

Text  book:     Barnes'  Complete  Typewriting  Instructor. 

Office  Practice. — This  work,  occurring  in  the  third  term, 
covers  letter  writing,  indexing  and  filing,  proof-reading,  du- 
plicating and  manifolding.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  mate- 
rial used. 

English=Spanish  Stenography 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  shown  conclusively  that 
a  strong  and  growing  demand  exists  for  competent  English - 
Spanish  stenographers.  The  conditions  existing  in  this 
locality  and  institution  are  so  favorable  for  work  in  English- 
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Spanish  stenography  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unique.  The  calls  upon  this  College  for  such  stenographers 
during  the  past  few  years  have  far  exceeded  the  supply; 
although  these  calls  come  principally  from  Mexico,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  and  the  newly  ac- 
quired Spanish-speaking  possessions,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  business  opportunities  open  to  competentEnglish-Spaiiish 
stenographers  are  most  desirable. 

For  admission  to  this  course  students  must  show  that 
they  are  prepared  to  complete  the  course  within  one  year. 
To  do  this,  some  previous  knowledge  of  both  English  short- 
hand and  the  Spanish  language  is  desirable  and  usually 
necessary.   The  course  in  Spanish  stenography  is  as  follows ; 

A  Course  in  Spanish  Stenography 


FIST  TERM 


English  1 .  5  hours 
Special  Work,  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  4,  1  horn- 
Spanish  7.  5  hours 
Typewriting  4.  5  hours 


SECOND  TERM 


English  2,  5  hours 
Spanish  Stenog.  7.  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  5,  1  hour 
Spanish  8,  5  hours 
Typewriting  5,  5  hours 


THIRD  TERM 


English  3.  5  hours 
Spanish  Stenog.  S,  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  6, 1  hour 
Spanish  9.  5  hours 
Typewriting  6.  5  hours 


Stenography. — Stenography  4,  5  and  6  in  this  course  is  ad- 
vanced work  in  English  stenography,  and  consists  of  rapid 
dictation  and  business  forms.  Stenography  7  and  ^8  is  the 
work  in  Spanish  stenography,  during  which  the  principles  of 
the  text  book  used  are  tirst  gone  over,  followed  by  work  in 
Spanish  dictation. 

Text-book:  Lester  &  Barker's  English-Spanish  Phonog- 
raphy. 

Special  Work — Under  this  head  provision  is  made  for  spe- 
cial work  in  commercial  English,  to  thoroughly  train  Spanish- 
speaking  students;  or  for  special  work  in  Spanish,  in  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes,  for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  that  language  is  not  sufficient. 

Typewriting. — Typewriting  4,  5  and  6  is  principally  English 
and  Spanish  transcription  work,  with  such  advanced  work 
as  the  time  allotted  will  permit. 


THE   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR  RICHARDS,  PRINCIPAL 
MISS  COMBS 
MISS   BLAKESLEY 
MISS   SHIMER 

This  department  has  been  planned  primarily  for  young 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
of  the  regular  courses  of  the  college  proper.  Owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Territory  and  its  scattered  population,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  good  school  privileges 
for  every  settlement,  or  even  for  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
This  department,  through  its  special  and  regular  classes,  en- 
ables pupils  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  their  home 
schools,  or  to  secure  more  complete  and  thorough  instruction 
in  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools. 

Besides  its  regular  classes,  there  is  a  special  class  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  of  somewhat  mature  age 
who,  through  lack  of  early  opportunities,  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  the  regular  collegiate  or  preparatory  classes,  but  whose 
maturity  of  mind  enables  them  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  can  be  made  in  the  regular  preparatory  classes;  and  of 
those  Spanish-speaking  students  (still  a  large  element  in  our 
population)  whose  educational  qualifications  would  admit  them 
to  a  regular  class  if  their  command  of  English  were  greater. 
The  course  of  study  for  this  class  cannot  be  definitely  out- 
lined. Each  pupil,  however,  will  be  prepared  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  enter  a  regular  class. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  special  class  candidates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  or  must  possess  all  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  regular  class,  except  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  regular  (C)  class  of  the  prepar- 
atory department  candidates  must  give  satisfactory  evidence 
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of  having  completed  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Grade  as  outlined 
in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Mexico 
and  authorized  by  the  Territorial  Hoard  of  Education.  This 
work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Arithmetic. — An  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Common  Fractions  (p.  47). 

2.  Language. — An  equivalent  of  the  first  half  of  Reed  and 
Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English. 

3.  Geography. — Complete  the  study  of  the  United  States 
in  Barnes' Complete  Geography,  or  its  equivalent. 

-4.  Reading. — An  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by  Mc- 
Guffey  's  Fourth  Reader. 

5.  Spelling  and  Writing. — An  elementary  knowledge  of 
these  subjects. 

For  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  candidates  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  of  grades 
below  the  class  they  seek  to  enter. 

Strict  adherence  to  these  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

Instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  will  be  provided  for  all 
pupils.  Some  informal  work  will  be  done,  also,  in  vocal 
music. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  develop  courteous  manners 
and  studious  habits  in  the  pupils.  While  strict  discipline 
will  be  maintained,  the  students,  as  far  as  possible,  are  placed 
on  their  honor  and  self-government  is  encouraged.  This,  we 
believe,  will  tend  to  develop  those  qualities  necessary  to  good 
citizenship. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 
Junior  Preparatory  Class 

/         FIRST  HALF  Y,EAR  S         SECOND  H.4LF  YEAR  y-^ 

>lgebra  >>CJWo  /  Algebra   JVVJ^^o  «JU~-^,  vcn 

Grammar  and  Composition     /Grammar  and  Composition    ^j\e         J?Loo 

^Arithmetic  W^C^  V    Arithmetic  VA^XL/O  ^^^<  ^ 

^Civics  Vvv^  CJ6ux/\^a  /Physics  _ 

Physical  Geography^  ^Physiology  ^^K^vca^a^^O  Cr^v 

/-  Freehand  Drawing     \  V  Freehand  Drawing 


Cc\^V^V*D 
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A  CLASS 

Arithmetic  W^tu^ 


*W  "" 


f 


vr 


Elementary  Division 


B  CLASS 

Arithmetic  \0  %*sJZLA 


/  Ar mimetic  vv  v~™ —  /      /' 

/Grammar  and  Composition    v  Grammar  and  Composition  QTjl^<^ 
•y  United  States  Historyftov^  (/^Geography  \\\<am/w*>  KcKk ^^^^ 

V  "Roarlincr  J  "R  an  H  i  n  cr 


Reading 
vKpelling 
V  Writing 


Freehand  Drawing 
'  c  class     . 


v  Reading 
V  Spelling 
Writing 
Freehand  Drawing 

special  class 

* Arithmetic  Vo^^0*  The  course  of  study  for  this 

//Grammar  ftuucU  cp^cL^K  <x**"^lass  can  not  be  definitely  out- 
fryGeography  Yw<**vwvi  -«-^^<^Vc^-j lined,  but  the  work  will  be 
/Reading  such  as   to  prepare  students 

^/Spelling  Qj^OU  v^atyJL  8lL OrvJ-or  a  regular  class  as  quickly 
/Writing  as  possible. 

Freehand  Drawing 


>  ,*  J  *  4 


>    & 


){■§¥* 
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MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 
<7\  The  Main  Building  or  College  Hall 

jj^  The  main  building  is  a  brick  structure  of  two  stories  with 
stone  basement  surrounded  by  a  cement  area.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  gray  stone  and  has  a  heavy  rough  stone  foundation.  It 
is  well  built  and  cost  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  furnished  and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is 
well  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
On  the  first  lioor  are  the  library  and  the  president's  and  the 
registrar's  offices,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitation  rooms. 
On  the  second  lioor,  besides  several  class  rooms,  is  McPie 
hall,  which  is  used  for  class  exercises,  lectures,  and  similar 
purposes,  and  will  seat  a  large  audience. 

The  Library 
MISS   BAKER 

The  college  library  comprises  6,000  books,  5,000  pamphlets 
and  1,000  public  documents.  In  addition  to  these  it  subscribes 
to  83  magazines  and  several  dailies,  and  receives  numerous 
magazines  and  papers  as  gifts.  This  collection  is  grouped 
into  general,  department,  and  text-book  libraries. 

General  Library 

The  general  library  is  located  in  a  well  lighted  and  commo- 
dious room  in  the  main  building,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  it  an  attractive  place  for  study  and  quiet  read- 
ing. It  is  open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  on  all  college 
working  days,  and  until  noon  on  other  days  excepting  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays. 

This  main  library  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  volumes 
for  general  use  and  about  500  volumes  for  reference  work. 
The  reference  section  consists  of  the  best  dictionaries,  ency- 
clopedias, etc.,  besides  the  files  of  magazines  with  the  stand- 
ard indexes.  In  addition  to  the  customary  reference  books, 
files  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  stations  throughout 
the  United  States  are  also  accessible. 

The  books  are  classified  by  the  Dewey  system  and  are  ar- 
ranged on  open  shelves.     They  are  further  sub-divided  into 
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adult  and  juvenile.  This  personal  access  to  the  books  is  of 
especial  benefit  to  our  Spanish-speaking  students,  as  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  look  books  over  before  taking  them 
home.  The  catalogue  is  the  usual  dictionary  catalogue  of 
authors,  subjects,  and  titles  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 

Subject  to  certain  lenient  restrictions,  books  may  b^  drawn 
by  any  member  of  the  college.  Students  are  required  to  make 
a  guarantee  deposit  with  the  registrar  of  #2.50  preliminary  to 
drawing  either  library  or  free  text-books.  This  amount  is 
refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  presenting  to  the  registrar 
an  order  properly  endorsed  by  the  librarian.  The  rules  gov- 
erning the  library  may  be  found  on  page  86. 

A  limited  number  of  students  desiring  to  help  themselves 
may  work  out  their  fees  in  the  library  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  hour.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  give  a  few  addi- 
tional hours  in  order  to  learn  the  duties  assigned  them. 

Department  Libraries 

Each  department  has  its  own  individual  library  which  is 
open  during  the  working  hours  of  the  department.  Books 
may  be  drawn  from  these  libraries  by  consulting  the  heads  of 
the  departments  concerned. 

Free  Text=Book  Library 

Text-books  are  furnished  to  all  students  after  they  have 
made  a  deposit  of  $2.50  with  the  registrar.  These  books  are 
drawn  out  upon  written  orders  from  the  several  instructors. 
Students  are  charged  for  unreasonable  damage  to  all  books 
while  in  their  possession. 

The  following  periodicals  are  either  in  the  library  or  in 
the  offices  of  the  special  departments  : 

*  Agricultural  Advertising-  American  Journal  of  Psychology 

*  Agricultural  Epitomist  (  American  Machinist 
American  Agriculturist  American  Naturalist 
American  Amateur  Photographer  ^American  Poultry  Journal 
American  Blacksmith  *  American  Sheep  Breeder 
American  Chemical  Journal  Analyst,  London 

American  Cultivator  Architects'  Builders*  Magazine 

*  American  Florist  Atlantic 
^American  Grange  Bulletin                  *Beet  Sugar  Gazette 
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Birds 

Book-Keeper 

Bookman 

Botanical  Gazette 

Breeders'  Gazette 

Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club 

Business 
^California  Cultivator 

Cassier"s 

Catholic  World 

Century 

Chemical  News 

Correct  English 

Cosmopolitan 

Cumulative  Index  to  Periodicals 

Current  Historv 
*  Dairy,  The 

*Dairy  and  Produce  Review 
*Dairy  World 

Educational  Review 

Electrical  World  and  Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 

Engineering  News 
*Farm  and  Fireside 
*Farm  and  Ranch 
*Farm  Poultry 
*Farm  Stock  and  Home 
*Farmers'  Call 
*Farmers'  Guide 
^Farmers'  Review 
*Farmers*  Voice 

Field  and  Farm 

Forestry  and  Irrigation 

Forum 

Foundry 

Gardening 

Harper's  Bazar 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 

Harper's  Weekly 
*Holstein  Friesian 
*Hoar's  Dairyman 
*Homes 
*Homestead 

Irrigation  Age 
^Journal  of  Agriculture 

Journal  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety 

Journal  Association  Engineering 
Societies 

Journal  London  Chemical  Society 

Journal  of  Education 

Journal  of  Pedagogy 


■;  Kansas  Farmer 

Keith's  Magazine 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Librarv  Journal 

Life 

Literary  News 
*Live  Stock  Report 
*Louisiana  Planter 

Masters  in  Art 

Mathematical  Gazette 

McClure's  Magazine 

Mining  &  Scientific  Press 
*Mirror  and  Farmer 

Monthly  Cumulative  Book  Index 
^Nebraska  Farmer 

North  American  Review 
*Ohio  Farmer 

( )range  Judd  Farmer 
*()regon  Agriculturist 

Our  Times 

Out  West 

Outlook 
^Pacific  Fruit  World 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Phonographic  Magazine 

Pittonia 

Popular  Astronomy 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

Power 

Practical  Engineering 
"•Practical  Farmer 
*Prairie  Farmer 

Public  Opinion 

Publishers'  Weekly 

Review  of  Reviews 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Saturday  Evening  Post 
*School  Bulletin 

Science 

Scientific  American  and  Supple- 
ment 

Scribner"s  Magazine 
^Southern  Farm  Magazine 

Stenographer 

St.  Nicholas 
^Strawberry  Specialist 

Success 
-Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Typewriter     and     Phonographic 
"  World 

World's  Work 

Youths'  Companion 
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The  following  newspapers  are  regularly  received  and  are 
placed  on  file  in  the  Library: 

*Albuquerque  Citizen  *Las  Vegas  Optic 

*Baltimore  Weekly  Sun  New  York  Herald 

*Capitol,  Santa  Fe  *New  York  Weekly  Tribune  Far- 

*Carlsbad  Arg'us  mer 

^Chicago  Daily  Drovers*  Journal  *Otero  County  Advertiser 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune  *Public  Ledger 

*Colfax  County  Stockman  *Raton  Gazette 

*E1  Imparcial  *Rio  Grande  Republican 

*E1  Republicano  *Roswell  Register 

*E1  Tiempo  *Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 

*La  Luz  *Review 


*Gifis. 

Science  Hall 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  building.  It  contains  eleven  large  rooms, 
and  five  smaller  ones,  besides  large  hallways.  The  lower 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Do- 
mestic Science,  while  the  upper  floor  furnishes  quarters  for 
the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology  and  Geology.  All 
the  class  work  of  these  departments  is  done  in  this  building, 
and  the  Experiment  Station  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  and 
soil  physics  is  carried  on  here. 

Engineering  Buildings 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  and  blacksmithing,  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  a  40-horse  power  steam  plant.  These  buildings  are  well 
equipped  for  engineering  work. 

Women's  Hall 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College  Farm.  It 
contains  on  the  first  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  large  parlor,  a 
smaller  reception  room,  the  matron's  room,  a  kitchen,  etc., 
and  upstairs  there  are  eleven  wTell  lighted  and  ventilated 
sleeping  rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About  thirty  can  be 
accomodated  in  the  building. 
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Other  Buildings 

Back  of  the  main  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  profes- 
sors. 

An  adobe  farm  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  greenhouse  and  the 
sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  are 
located  near  the  farm  building.  An  adobe  corral  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  farm  equipment. 

Recently  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  territorial 
legislature  for  a  water  works  system,  a  gymnasium,  a  boys' 
dormitory  and  other  improvements  to  the  facilities  now  of- 
fered. 

GENERAL  INFORriATION 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a  great 
deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Its  courses  of  study 
and  equipment  are  now  equal  to  those  of  similar  colleges  in 
most  of  the  older  states  and  students  can  get  a  very  thorough 
training  here  in  any  of  the  leading  lines  of  practical  education. 
New  schools  generally  makegreater  efforts  than  the  older  ones, 
and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruction  given  are  often 
superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of  students  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  territory  each  year  to  eastern  colleges. 
We  ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investigate  this  college;  and  we 
believe  if  they  will  do  so,  it  will  get  a  share  of  their  patronage, 
and  that  our  people  will  manifest,  in  an  increasing  degree, 
their  appreciation  of  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  territory  here  dispensed.  We  know  that  this  college  is 
better  titted  to  do  good  work  than  some  of  the  eastern  schools 
patronized  by  our  people. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

There  is  now  a  good  elementary  public  school  at  Mesilla 
Park,  the  course  of  study  in  which  connects  with  that  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college;  so  that  parents  who 
desire  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  for  the  sake 
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of  giving  their  older  children  its  educational  advantages,  will 
also  have  at  hand  a  good  school  for  their  younger  children. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las  Cruces, 
and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  They  should  then  report 
to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding 
place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and  those  desiring 
re-examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for  this  work. 

Fellowship 

The  board  of  regents  determined  in  1900  to  establish  one  or 
more  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of  1300,  open  to  grad- 
uates of  the  college  and,  in  default  of  competent  graduates 
who  have  specialized  in  the  particular  line  of  work  required 
of  the  fellow,  to  graduates  of  other  colleges.  These  fellowships 
will  be  tenable  for  one  or  two  years,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period,  and  will  be  awarded  to  promising  graduates  who  de- 
sire to  pursue  their  studies  in  one  or  more  lines  beyond  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  and  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
devote  half  of  their  time  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  college.  The  appointment  will  be  made 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  fellow  is  to  serve  and  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. A  fellow  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  two 
full  courses  of  study,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
head  of  his  department  and  the  president  of  the  college. 
Fees  and  Deposits 

Entrance  Fee.  Each  year  all  students,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  are  charged  an  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars 
($5.00).  This  charge  is  made  obligatory  by  territorial  law. 
Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  charged 
a  tuition  fee  of  seventeen  dollars  ($17.00)  per  term,  or  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  per  year. 

Book  Deposit.  All  students  are  required,  each  year,  to  de- 
posit two  and  one-half  dollars  (#2.50),  with  the  registrar,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  proper  treatment  will  be  given  to  college 
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text- books  and  other  property  lent  to  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  or  whenever  the  student  withdraws  from  college, 
this  deposit,  less  charges  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  college  prop- 
erty, is  returned  to  him.  Students  who  are  notoriously  care- 
less with  their  textbooks  may  be  required  to  increase  their 
deposits. 

Chemistry  Deposits.  Students  in  all  chemistry  courses  (ex- 
cept Chemistry  A)  must  have  on  deposit  with  the  Registrar, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  suui  of  five  dollars  (15.00) 
to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus  used  in  this  work.  Students 
in  furnace  assaying  must,  in  like  manner,  have  on  deposit  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  to  cover  cost  of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other 
apparatus  used  up  or  broken.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  upon 
withdrawal,  these  deposits,  less  breakage,  etc.,  will  be  re- 
turned. 

(lie  misty  if  Fee.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  student 
taking  furnace  assaying  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
($5.00),  to  cover  cost  of  gasoline  and  fluxes  used. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Deposits.  Students  taking  any  prac- 
tice work  in  the  Engineering  Department,  will  be  required 
to  deposit  with  the  Registrar,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
five  dollars  (15.00)  to  cover  breakage  or  damage,  and  must 
make  additional  deposits  at  any  time,  to  meet  similar  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  this  amount.  These  deposits,  less  charges 
for  breakage  or  damage,  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  or  upon  withdrawal. 

Music.     Instruction  in  music  is  charged  for  by  the  lesson. 

Horse -stall  Bent.  Twenty -five  cents  (25c.)  per  term  is  charged 
to  each  student  or  teacher  using  a  horse-stall.  This  fee  is 
used  to  keep  the  sheds  clean. 

Text  Books 

Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  lent.  Students  who  are  able 
should  purchase  their  books.  Many  of  them  will  be  needed 
after  leaving  school,  and  they  can  be  made  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  private  library,  which  every  student  shouid  be  en- 
couraged to  collect. 
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Stationery 

As  the  college  is  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  students  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small 
line  of  articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are 
sold  to  students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

Boarding 

Although  the  college,  as  such,  can  do  nothing  towards 
furnishing  board  and  rooms  for  men.  the  accommodations  for 
all  classes  of  students  are  becoming  quite  varied  and  ample: 
the  college  has  attracted  to  its  immediate  vicinity  private 
families,  many  of  whom  accommodate  some  students  with 
board.  The  price  for  board,  room,  lights,  etc.,  in  families, 
varies  from  $16  to  $25  per  month;  table  board  in  families 
about  $15  per  month.  Not  far  from  the  College  campus  are 
cottages  for  rent.  These  are  usually  occupied  by  families 
who  have  moved  in  and  taken  up  temporary  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  This  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  boarding  problem. 

A  boarding  club  for  young  men — a  private  enterprise, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  'Post,  address,  Mesilla  Park- 
has  been  established.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
faculty.  The  building  is  sufficient  to  room  and  board  about 
forty  students.  Table  board  is  also  furnished  to  some  who 
do  not  room  in  the  building.  So  far  as  expenses  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Rooms  are 
furnished  with  study-tables;  but  students  are  expected  to 
furnish  their  own  bedsteads  or  cots,  bedding,  towels,  etc. 
Rooms,  however,  will  be  fully  furnished  for  those  who  desire 
it.  The  food  is  abundant,  healthful  and  well-served.  The 
cost  to  each  boarder  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  about 
$14.00  per  month.  During  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Post,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  this  college,  will  spend  two  hours  each  even- 
ing instructing  those  who  wish  to  make  up  back  work. 
The  Woman's  Hall 

The  Woman's  Hall,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will  ac- 
commodate about  thirty  students.     The  price  of  board  per 
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calendar  month,  with  room,  light,  heat,  and  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  $17.00  when  two  young 
ladies  occupy  a  room,  and  $16.00  when  there  are  three  in  a 
room,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  but  each  student  must  pro- 
vide comforts,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  napkins, 
napkin  ring,  and  two  laundry  bags.  The  students  name  must 
be  plainly  marked  on  all  the  pieces. 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  charge  of  the  matron.  For  farther  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  matron. 

Estimate  of  Necessary  Expenses 

Various  college  incidentals $10  00 ...  $10  00 

Nine  months' board  and  lodging  at  $12  to  $18..  108  00  to  162  00 
Laundry,  per  month  at  $1  00 9  00 . .    '  9  00 


127  00  to  181  00 
Paid   Labor 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students,  and  the  policy  is  to  give  it  to  students  rather 
than  to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing 
so  have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  College  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all 
students  who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's 
time  is  needed  chiefly  for  study,  recitation,  and  practice- 
Still,  many  worthy  and  industrious  students  pay  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  expenses  by  labor.  Preference  is  given  to 
those  who  are  most  trustworthy  and  meritorious,  and  who 
are  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  and  correct  in  de- 
portment. This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  7£  to  20 
cents  per  hour;  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the 
amount  of  work  any  student  may  do. 
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Religion 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college. 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting 
the  church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  follow- 
iug  churches  every  Sunday:  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  occasional  services  are  conducted  by-the  Bap- 
tists and  Episcopalians.  At  the  Presbyterian  church  are 
held  meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist  church  is  connected  the  Ep- 
worth  League. 

Discipline  and  Government 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best 
opportunities  to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students,  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  here  offered,  should  realize  that  to  for- 
feit these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them.  No  elaborate 
code  for  the  conduct  of  students  is  prescribed.  The  college 
rules  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  college 
business.  As  regards  behavior,  students  are  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
the  influence  of  any  student  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismissal  will  follow. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  college. 
The  student  body  is  organized,  and  there  is  a  Student  Confer- 
ence Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  stu- 
dent congress  and  from  the  faculty.  This  committee  dis- 
cusses informally  all  matters  of  student  concern,  whether 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  faculty  or  by  the  students,  and 
recommends  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  student  congress  such 
lines  of  action  as  seem  to  it  to  be  wise.  In  matters  of  disci- 
pline the  action  proposed  by  the  student  congress  is  generally 
taken  by  the  faculty. 
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College  Rules 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  faculty  of  this  insti- 
tution to  deal  with  students  in  the  most  liberal  manner  pos- 
sible. It  is  assumed  that  college  students  in  an  institution  of 
this  character  are  of  sufficient  age  and  advancement  to  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  as  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
In  view  of  this  policy  this  institution  has  no  written  rules  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  students.  Any  violation  of  the  usually 
accepted  code  of  proper  conduct  is  dealt  with  as  the  particular 
case  may  demand. 

In  order  that  students  may  know  how  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness requirements  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  their  studies, 
the  library,  college  organizations,  etc.,  quite  a  full  list  of  rules 
of  procedure  are  given  below.  These  rules,  while  designed 
primarily  for  college  students,  apply,  in  many  instances,  to 
students  of  the  preparatory  department  as  well.  In  all  special 
cases,  the  preparatory  department  has  its  own  rules. 

A 
Matriculation,  Etc 
1.    A  student  when  first  entering  college,  or  at  the  first  term 
of  any  subsequent  year,  must  present  himself 
To  the  President, 

who  tills  out  the  student's  "admission  card"  and  sends 
student  with  a  "term  assignment  card" 
To  On'  Course  of  Study  Committee, 

which  assigns  studies,   completes  the  "term  card,"  and 
issues  class  cards  to  student,  who  goes 
To  the  Registrar, 

gives  him   the  class  cards,  pays  fees  called  for  by  his 
courses,  takes  receipt,  and  then  reports 
To  the  Instructors, 

and  shows  each  his  receipt.      If  the  receipt  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  Instructor  gives  the  student  an  order  for  text- 
books, etc.,  and  then  assigns  the  lesson.      The  student 
then  goes 
To  the  Librarian, 

and,  showing  her  the  book  order,  tilled  and  signed  by  the 
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several  Instructors,  gets  books,  and  surrenders  order  to 
the  Librarian. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  terms,  a  col- 
lege student  who  has  previously  entered  will  procure  a  term 
assignment  card  from  the  Registrar,  who  will  fill  out  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  card  before  giving  it  to  the  student;  and  the 
student  will  then  go  to  the  Course  of  Study  Committee  and  the 
procedure  will  from  this  point  be  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  except  that  the  student  need  not  go  the  Reg- 
istrar again  unless  he  is  assigned  to  a  course  which  requires 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee  or  deposit. 

3.  Students  must  preserve  the  receipts  they  receive  at 
thebeginning  of  the  year,  and  show  them  to  their  instructors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
class.  If  the  receipt  is  lost,  a  duplicate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents. 

4.  An  Instructor  must  not  admit  a  student  to  bis  class, 
even  though  he  have  a  class  card,  unless  he  shows  the  Regis- 
trar's receipt  or  receipts  for  all  fees  and  deposits  required  of 
members  of  the  College  taking  the  course  in  question. 

B 
Grading,  Examination,  and  Classification  of  Students 

1.  The  system  of  grading  is  on  a  scale  of  100. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  unless  special  action  be  taken 
by  the  faculty  to  the  contrary,  examinations  are  held  in  all 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  taught  during  that  term. 

3.  In  making  up  the  term  grade  in  any  subject,  in  case  an 
examination  has  been  held,  the  average  daily  grade  is  added 
to  the  examination  grade  and  the  sum  divided  by  two.  In 
case  no  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  a  term,  the  average 
daily  grade  is  taken  as  the  final  mark  for  term. 

4.  The  method  of  determining  the  average  daily  grade, 
except  in  the  matter  of  absences,  is  left  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  class. 

5.  In  determining  the  average  daily  grade,  an  amount  is 
deducted  for  unexcused  absences  proportional  to  the  amount 
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of  work  missed;  unless  the  absence  occurs  in  the  tirst  or  last 
week  of  the  term,  or  in  the  week:  preceeding  or  succeeding  a 
vacation,  in  which  case  it  counts  double.  Excused  absences 
count  the  same  as  those  unexcused,  unless  the  work  missed 
is  made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

6.  Any  student  receiving  an  everage  daily  grade  of  85,  or 
over,  in  any  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
in  charge,  have  this  mark  taken  as  the  final  grade  for  the 
term,  in  that  subject,  without  having  to  take  an  examination. 

7.  If  a  student  receive  a  final  term  grade  of  70  or  over. 
in  any  subject,  he  shall  be  passed;  otherwise  he  shall  be  con- 
ditioned. 

8.  (a).  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  has  a  chance 
to  remove  his  condition  by  taking  a  re-examination  in  the 
subject.  If  he  fail  in  the  re-examination,  or  fail  to  take  the 
same  at  the  specified  time,  credit  for  the  work  will  only  be 
given  after  he  has  repeated  the  subject  in  class  and  made  a 
passing  grade  on  the  same. 

(b).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  in  entrance  examina- 
tions, or  in  studies  during  any  year  except  the  Senior,  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  year. 

(c).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  during  the  tirst  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year  mast  occur  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  term  of  that  year. 

9.  If  a  student,  at  the  end  of  any  term,  fail  in  every 
subject  or  in  every  subject  save  one  he  may  be  at  once 
dropped  to  a  lower  class,  or  from  college,  as  the  faculty  may 
decide. 

10.  Whenever  a  student,  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  put 
into  a  lower  class,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  all  the  studies 
of  that  class,  whether  he  has  previously  passed  in  them 
or  not. 

11.  No  student  taking  a  regular  course  is  allowed  to  take 
up  any  subject  in  that  course  until  he  has  passed  in  all  pre- 
ceding work  necessary  to  fit  him  for  that  subject.  Neither- 
will  such  a  student  be  excused  from  any  prescribed  work  in 
that  course  except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 
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12.  No  special  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  he  is  thorough- 
ly prepared  in  all  necessary  preceding  branches. 

13.  In  case  of  any  conflict  in  the  course  of  study,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  faculty,  the  higher  subject  shall 
give  way  to  the  lower. 

14.  Regular  college  students  are  classified  as  Freshman, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  or  Seniors,  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  work  they  have  completed.  Thus  if  the  number  of  hours 
required  per  week  is  20,  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  36,  and 
the  number  of  years  4,  then  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
required  for  graduation  would  be  20  x  36  x  4,=2880.  In  this 
case,  a  student  would  be  classified  as  a  Freshman  until  he  had 
completed  720  hours,  and  thereafter  as  a  Sophomore  until  he 
had  completed  1,440  hours,  etc. 

In  the  above  scheme,  two  hours  of  drawing,  laboratory 
work,  shop  practice,  or  field  work,  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  recitation. 

15.  (a)  No  grade  from  another  school  will  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  of  work  in  this  institution  unless  said  school 
ranks  as  high  as  this  one,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  faculty. 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  in  which  a  student  desires  credit  for 
work  done  elsewhere,  the  same  will  only  be  given  after  the 
student  passes  a' satisfactory  examination  in  this  institution. 

16.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  each  student,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  reports  showing  the  grades,  etc.,  of  the 
different  students,  are  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

C 

Graduation 

1.  Seniors  having  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
term  of  the  senior  year  will  not  be  considered  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

2.  A  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  have  completed 
the  full  amount  of  work  included  in  one  of  the  college  courses 
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of  study,  or  au  equivalent  of  the  same  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  faculty. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis,  which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  done, 
the  professor  of  English,  and  the  president. 

4.  Any  graduate  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  to  give  an 
exercise  on  commencement  day,  consisting  of  an* oration  or  an 
extract  from  or  an  abstract  of  the  thesis. 

5.  Subjects  for  theses  must  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
approval  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  the  senior 
year. 

6.  All  theses  must  be  handed  in  for  inspection  by  the  com  - 
mittee  referred  to  under  section  3,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  vacation,  and  the  finished  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar  not  latter  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of 
the  senior  vacation. 

7.  A  thesis,  in  order  to  be  finally  accepted,  must  be  clearly 
written,  or  type  written,  on  good  linen  paper,  size  8xl(H  inches, 
bound,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  Registrar  for  permanent 
preservation. 

8.  Seniors  are  given  a  vacation  during  commencement  week 
and  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

D 

Absence  and  Tardiness 

1.  A  male  student  who  is  absent  or  tardy  must  state  the 
reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness,  to  the  different  instruc- 
tors concerned,  the  first  time  he  meets  said  instructors  in 
class  thereafter.  If  no  such  statement  is  rendered  the  stu- 
dent will  be  marked  zero  for  the  work  missed. 

2.  A  female  student  must,  in  a  similar  manner,  present  to 
the  different  instructors  concerned,  not  later  than  the  second 
time  she  meets  said  instructors  in  class  thereafter,  a  written 
statement  from  the  dean  of  women  as  to  whether  an  absence 
or  tardiness  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

3.  Any  student  who  is  absent  from  a  regular  examination 
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at  which  he  should  be  present,  shall  be  required  to  present  to 
the  instructor  in  charge  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  same,  in 
default  of  which  said  student  shall  at  once  be  suspended  from 
college. 

E 

The  Library 

1.  Subject  to  the  following  rules,  books  and  periodicals  may 
be  drawn  from  the  library  by  making  the  necessary  applica- 
tion to  the  librarian. 

2.  (a)  Temporary  assignment  of  library  books  may  be 
made  to  the  different  departments  of  the  institution  by  the 
librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  Books  so 
assigned  may  be  recalled  at  any  time. 

(b)  Indefinite  assignment  of  library  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  made  to  the  different  departments  by  the  library  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Books  and 
periodicals  so  assigned  can  only  be  recalled  by  faculty  action. 

3.  No  library  book,  unless  in  a  department  library,  may  be 
kept  out  for  more  than  two  weeks  consecutively.  For  each 
day  overtime  a  tine  of  three  cents  is  imposed. 

4.  Encyclopedias  and  similar  works  of  reference  must  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  library,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
librarian. 

(a)  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  library  longer  than  over  night,  except  during  the 
period  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  (b )  The  last 
seven  issues  of  the  dailies,  the  last  four  issues  of  the  weeklies 
and  the  last  two  issues  of  the  monthlies  are  considered  cur- 
rent numbers. 

6.  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  drawn 
sooner  than  one  hour  before  the  library  is  closed  and  must  be 
returned  by  0:00  a.  m.  of  the  day  on  which  rule  5  calls  for  their 
return. 

7.  Periodicals,  other  than  current  numbers,  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  library  books. 

8.  No  book  or  periodical  assigned  to  any  department  may 
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be  drawn  without  the  express  consent  of  the  head  of  that 
department. 

9.  Fines  will  be  imposed  by  the  librarian  for  loss  of,  or 
unreasonable  damage  to,  library  books  or  periodicals. 

F 
College  Organizations 

1.  The  public  exercises  of  all  societies,  classes,  athletic 
teams,  or  other  organizations  connected  with  the  college,  are 
subject  in  time,  place  and  character,  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  All  rooms  assigned  for  the  use  of  societies,  or  other 
organizations,  shall  be  occupied  subject  to  the  faculty's  con- 
trol. 

L\  All  societies,  classes,  athletic  teams,  or  other  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  college,  are  required  to  notify  the 
faculty  in  writing  of  all  dates  desired  for  public  exercises. 
When  possible,  such  notices  shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks 
before  such  exercises  are  to  be  given. 

3.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  of  passing  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  all  subsequent  amendments  to  the 
same,  of  all  societies  organized  in  connection  with  the  college. 

G 
Miscellaneous 

1.  (a)  Stalls  are  provided  for  the  horses  of  officers  and 
students  who  ride  or  drive  to  the  college.  These  stalls  are 
rented  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  twenty-five  cents  per 
term  being  charged  for  each  single,  and  fifty  cents  per  term 
for  each  double  stall ;  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  have 
first  choice  of  stalls,  and  the  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Freshmen,  students  in  the  stenography  course,  preparatory 
students  and  special  students,  have  choice  of  the  remainder 
in  the  order  named. 

2.  Carriages  must  be  so  arranged  about  the  horse  stalls 
that  an  open  passage  is  left  between  the  carriages  and  stalls, 
and  horses  must  not  be  tied  in  places  where  they  block  the 
passage  to  the  stalls. 
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3.  The  first  Friday  in  May  is  a  holiday  set  apart  for  ath- 
letic sports,  and  is  known  as  Field  Day. 

4.  The  faculty  may,  at  any  time,  deprive  a  student,  whose 
college  work  is  unsatisfactory,  of  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  any  team  or  public  athletic  work. 

5.  Smoking,  or  the  carrying  of  lighted  pipes,  cigars,  or 
cigarettes,  is  not  permitted  in  or  about  any  of  the  buildings 
of  the  college  and  experiment  station. 

DONATIONS  AND  CONCESSIONS 

During  the  past  history  of  the  college,  a  number  of  things 
have  been  given  to  the  institution  and  exceptional  conces- 
sions have  been  made  upon  -the  prices  of  material  which  it 
was  necessary  to  buy.  The  management  wishes  to  express 
formally  and  publicly  its  thanks  for  all  such  gifts  and  con- 
cessions. Appended  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  gifts  and  the 
names  of  the  donors,  to  whom  we  are  most  sincerely  thank- 
ful. 

The  various  departments  of  the  institution  will  gladly  re- 
ceive any  gifts  of  material,  books,  separates,  or  apparatus 
which  may  be  added  to  our  museum,  library,  or  teaching 
equipment,  and  will  most  willingly  pay  transportation  if  noti- 
fied of  the  charges.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  mineralog- 
ical,  geological,  archaeological,  zoological,  or  botanical  mate- 
rial from  any  part  of  the  territory.  Single  specimens  are  of 
small  value  when  thrown  about  the  house,  but  a  museum  is 
made  up  of  just  such  single  specimens  collected  in  one  place 
and  properly  arranged.  We  need  a  good  museum,  and  al- 
ready have  some  considerable  collections  to  which  we  are 
adding  all  the  time.  We  also  have  case  room  for  such  ma- 
terial, and  men  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  All  communica- 
tions on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  the  president^ 
and  all  material  sent  us  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender. 
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DONATIONS 
To  the  Preparatory  School 

ARTICI.K  DONOR 

Framed  picture.  ••  Battle  of  Gettysburg" 

The  A  Class.  Preparatory  School  1899-1900 
Framed  picture.  •"Sunset  at  Capel" 

The  Preparatory  Teachers  of  1900-"01 

Carved  oak  picture  frame Alva  M.  Walker.  Junior  Prep.  1901 

Carved  oak  picture  frame Walter  E.  Goebel.  A  Class.  1902 

Carved  panel Professor  R.  R.  Larkin 

To  the  Dormitory 

A  Schoninger  piano Mr.  Numa  Reymond 

To  the  Library 

Two  bronze  statuettes  with  pedestals Mr.  Numa  Reymond 

An  antique  musical  instrument  from  the  Philippines..  .Mr.  E.  G.  Piper 

Unmounted  pictures Mr.  J.  C.  Dana 

A  collection  of  poems Prof.  W.  A.  Sutherland 

Trade  List  Annual  and  English  Reference  Catalogue 

Mr.  E.  A.  Whi taker 

One  Volume  Mexican  Boundary  Survey . .  .Mr.  E.  W.  Sherfy 

Monograph  on  Uintacrinus .    Mr.  Frank  Springer 

San  Francisco  Fiction  List Mr.  C.  E.  Dudley 

One  novel Mr.  W.  V.  Baker 

Plants  and  flowers Prof.  Garcia 

Cut  flowers Mr.  F.  E.  Lester 

To  the  Department  of  Biology  and  Geology 

A  number  of  specimens  of  English  and  other  plants  (probably  350) 

Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 

One  specimen  of  Staurolite Rev.  W.  A.  Cooper 

A  number  of  Fossils  from  near  Silver  City Miss  M.  T.  Metcalfe 

A  number  of  specimens  of  copper  ore Mr.  R.  Y.  Anderson 

A  number  of  specimens  of  silver  and  go^d  ore Seiior  Palacios 

Several  specimens  of  silver  and  gold  ore Miss  Helen  Worden 

A  number  of  fossils  from  near  Lake  Valley Mi-.  George  Grover 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

<;iFTS  AND  LARGE  CONCESSIONS 

Wonder  Grain  Grader Eureka  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Miscellaneous  seeds John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

10  gal.  Chloro-Naphtholeum  Dip,  West  Disinfecting  Co. ,  New  York  City 

Miscellaneous  corn  seeds Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Miscellaneous  shrubs  and  seeds,  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  la. 
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Ditch  Stop Mead  Hay  Press  Co. ,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Hallock  Weeder  and  Cultivator 

Halloek  v'eeder  and  Cultivator  Co..  York,  Pa. 

Calf  Feeder Our  Husbands  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Orchard  Cultivator.  Planet  Jr.  Plow.  Planet  Jr.  Harrow,  Seeder 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Corn  Planter  and  Check  Rower.  Press  Drill  with  Grass  Seeder  attach- 
ment  Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Woven  Wire  and  Gates American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Two-horse  Threshing  Machine Heebner  &  Sons,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Student  Congress 

This  is  an  organization  of  the  students  designed  to  promote 
"self-government."  Matters  of  importance  concerning  the 
conduct  of  students  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
before  final  action  is  taken  by  the  faculty.  The  power  dele- 
gated to  the  organization  is  only  advisory,  yet  its  wishes  are 
seldom  disregarded.  Although  the  Student  Congress,  as  an 
organization,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  already  recognized  as  a 
powerful  factor  in  all  college  affairs.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization  are  elected  each  term 
and  are  as  follows:  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  following 
classes:  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshmen,  Stenography, 
and  Senior  Preparatory.     The  officers  for  the  third  term  are: 

Walter  Danburg President. 

Isabelle  Mordy Vice  President. 

Maude  McFie Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Columbian  Literary  Society 

The  society  was  organized  October  25, 1891,  under  the  name 
of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian,  since 
which  time  the  society  has  made  steady  and  prosperous 
growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-5  only  men  were 
admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  women  have  had 
equal  membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary 
and  musical  work  b}T  readings,  essays,  papers,  debates,  vocal 
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and  instrumental  music,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the  com- 
mittee on  program  may  prescribe.  Each  year  the  society  gives 
a  public  entertainment,  generally  of  a  dramatic  character,  and 
the  drill  and  training  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  take  part. 
The  self-possession,  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  and  skill 
in  debate,  which  faithful  members  of  this  society  gain,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  them  in  after  life. 

To  be  eligible  to  membership  a  student  mast  be  pursuing 
work  in  (1)  any  of  the  regular  four  year  college  courses,  (2) 
either  of  the  two  year  short  courses,  or  (3)  either  of  the  steno- 
graphy courses.  Afee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  each  new  mem- 
ber, which  fee  admits  him  to  the  society  and  gives  him  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  college  paper.  Dues  of  fifty  cents 
are  paid  each  succeeding  term.  Attendance  on  all  regular 
meetings  is  obligatory,  and  non-performance  of  duty  is  pun- 
ishable by  fine. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week 
and  an  evening  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month.  Visitors  are  allowed  during  the  literary  part  of  the 
meetings.  Officers  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
The  officers  for  the  third  term  are: 

J.  S.  MacGregor President. 

Adelaide  Hughes Vice  President. 

Frances  French Recording  Secretary. 

Beth  Foster Corresponding  Secretary. 

Nellie  Newton Treasurer. 

Robert  Metcalfe Librarian. 

G.  V.  Howard Critic. 

Maud  McFie Vice  Critic. 

George  Brunner Marshal. 

Geo.  Brunner,  M.  McFie,  Lute  Foster.  .Literary  Committee. 

Beth  Foster,  Jean  Johnson,  R.  Calderon Ex.  Committee. 

Liceo  Cervantes 

A  Spanish  literary  society  was  organized  during  the  past 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and  others  interested  in 
the  study  of  Spanish.  The  Liceo  meets  every  second  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,    and  papers,   essays,    readings,   debates. 
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songs,  discussions,  etc..  are  rendered,  all  in  Spanish.  Even 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  Spanish,  and 
a  tine  is  imposed  upon  anyone  speaking  English  without  per- 
mission from  the  President.  Colors,  crimson  and  gold. 
Motto.  "El  que  quire  hablar  bien.  debe  principiar  por  hablar 
mal."  It  is  intended  that  the  organization  shall  be  perma- 
nent, and  by  furnishing  much  good  practice  and  assisting 
the  student  in  overcoming  the  natural  timidity  of  speaking. 
not  only  in  public  but  in  a  foreign  tongue,  it  will  certainly  ac- 
complish much.     The  officers  for  the  third  term  are: 

Alfredo  M.  Sanchez Presidente 

EL  P.  Flint Vice  Presidente 

Rafael  Oalderon,  Jr Secretario 

Maude  McFie Tesorero 

R.  Hernandez  Baca Critico 

O.  B.  Metcalfe Vice  Critico 

Lawson  D.  Lowe Censor  Mom  in 

W.  A.  Sutherland,  Isabelle  Mordy,  M.  Metcalfe. 
Comite  de  Programa. 

The  Collegian 
The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  published  and  managed  by  the 

Colnmbian  Literary  Society.  Members  of  this  society  only, 
are  eligible  to  positions  on  the  staff,  but  the  best  literary 
work  of  any  student  is  given  a  place  in  the  Collegian's  pag 

The  Collegian  was  founded  in  1892,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  published  regularly  each  school  month.  The  aim  of  its 
management  has  always  been  to  make  it  a  true  exponent  of 
student  life  in  the  institution.  College  work  and  the  social 
affairs  of  the  college. community,  past  and  present,  are  given 
prominence  in  its  columns.  Old  students  of  the  college  are 
apt  to  be  on  its  subscription  list,  since  it  keeps  them  in  touch 
with  college  life  and  college  friends  as  nothing  else  can. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Commencement  number,  the 
Collegian  is  supported  entirely  by  the  subscriptions,  the  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  gratuitous  labor  of  the  members  of 
the  Columbian  Literary  Society.     Special  effort  is   made  to 
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make  the  annual   Commencement   number   particularly  at- 
tractive. 

Staff 

The  editor-in-chief  and  business  manager  are  elected  for 
the  scholastic  year,  but  the  associate  editors  are  elected  each 
term  at  the  regular  election  of  officers  of  the  Columbian  So- 
ciety. 

For  1901- '02  For  1902- '03 

Robert  Metcalfe Editor-in-chief Maude  McFie 

Carl  Snow Business  manager. .  .  .George  Disinger 


THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

It  might  be  said  that  athletics  have  just  began  to  reach  their 
proper  place  of  importance  in  this  territory;  and  although  our 
athletic  association  has  been  in  active  existence  since  1893,  it 
has  always  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  teams  from  other 
schools  with  which  to  compete.  This  will  not  be  the  case  here- 
after, since  the  territory  now  has  an  intercollegiate  associa- 
tion, and  will  have,  in  the  future,  a  regular  annual  track  meet, 
at  some  point  agreed  upon  by  the  contestants. 

This  intercollegiate  association  was  organized  and  its  con- 
stitution drawn  up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  from 
the  principal  schools  of  the  territory.  The  part  taken  in  it  by 
the  A.  &  M.  college  is  well  shown  by  the  results  of  the  first 
intercollegiate  track  meet,  held  at  Mesilla  Park,  June  3,  1902. 
As  this  meet  was  arranged  on  short  notice  only  one  other 
school,  the  Normal  University  of  Las  Vegas,  was  able  to  take 
part,  but  the  final  score  of  85  to  19  shows  the  good  work  of  our 
boys. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  territorial  records  so  far  as  we 
know  them. 

100  yards  dash 10  3-5 A.  &  M.  College. 

Standing  broad  jump;    9  ft.  4  in...  "  " 

Running       "  "      19  ft.  3  in... 
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220  yard  dash 25  3-5  sec . .  .Vegas  Normal  University 

Standing  high  jump. ..  4  ft.  9  in. .  .A.  &  M.  College. 
Running      "         "     ...   5  ft.  2  in  .  .  . 

120  yard  hurdles 17  2-5  sec ...         k' 

Putting   shot   (12  lb.)  39  ft.  3£in.. 
Throwing  hammer  i(  100  f t.  9  in  .  .  .  " 

440  yard  race 53  4-5  sec ...         " 

Pole  vault 10  ft 

Discus  throw 87  f t.  9  in . .  .  " 

880  yard  run 2  min.  34  2-5  sec. 

Our  college  athletic  association  had  this  year  an  enrollment 
of  over  ninety  members  and  the  whole  student  body  showed 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  athletics.  The  college  campus  is 
probably  the  best  in  the  territory  for  such  games  as  foot  ball, 
basket  ball,  etc.,  while  the  athletic  association  with  something 
like  $600  on  hand,  is  now  in  a  condition  to  tix  up  good  tracks, 
etc.,  for  next  year's  sports. 

A  member  of  the  athletic  association  has  access  to  foot  ball 
suits,  base  ball  suits,  tennis  courts  and  balls,  the  usual  outfit 
for  field  sports  and  a  shower  bath  on  the  grounds. 

The  cost  of  membership  is,  for  men,  an  admission  fee  of 
one  dollar  ($1.00),  a  monthly  assessment  of  25c,  while  for 
women  the  charges  are  but  half  this  amount.  Quite  a  few  of 
the  members  are  girls  who  take  an  active  part  in  tennis  and 
basket  ball. 
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ALUMNI 
Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 

for  1901-1902.         for  1902-1903. 

President J.  D.  Tinsley . .  .George  M.  Williams. 

Fist  Vice-President.  . .  Iva  R.  Mead. .  .  .Prances;  Prench. 
Second  "  . .  .Chas.  L.  Post. .  ..I.  H.  Stanley. 

Secretary Fabian  Garcia .  . .  Elizabeth  0.  Foster. 

Treasurer Oscar  C.  Snow . .  .Charles  L.  Post. 

Class  of  1894 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Horticulturist  to  the  Experiment  Station,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Herbert,  (nee  Williams),  B.  S.,  Housewife, 
Hondo,  New  Mexico. 

R.  Roy  Larkin,  B.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Gallup,  New 
Mexico. 

Lamuel  C.  McGrath,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico. 

Oscar  C.  Snow,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Class  of  1895 

Mrs.  Jessie  Rhodes,  (nee  Casad),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  El  Oro, 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1896 

Mae  Gilmore,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 
Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.     Deceased,  1901. 
Albert  H.  Peterson,  B.  S.,  Mechanic,  Chicago,  1111. 
Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  B.  S.,  with  American  Mining  Co.,  El 
Oro,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1897 

Joseph  F.  Bennett,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  with  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Elgin  B.  Holt,  B.  S.,  Cattleman,  Graham,  New  Mexico. 
Arthur  E.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Capitan,  New  Mexico. 
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Class  of  1898 

Edwin  E.  Casey,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  V.     Deceased,  1898. 

Duval  G.  Cravens,  B.  S.,  Masterof  Mathematics  and  Span- 
ish, St.  Alban's  School,  Radford,  Va. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Druggist,  San  Marcial,  N.  M. 

Iva  R.  Shallenberger,  (nee  Mead),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Stanley,  B.  S.,  Pinos  Altos,  N.  M. 

William  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Civil  Service,  Manilla, 
P.  I. 

Lottie  Sweet,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

George  M.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1899 

Edward  J.  Coe,  B.  S.,  Fruit  Grower,  Stanton,  N.  M. 

Walter  E.  Holt,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Customs  Service,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Soil  Phy- 
sicist, Vice  Director  of  the  Exper.  Sta.,  N.  M.  College  of  A. 
and  M.  Arts,  Mesiila  Park,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1900 

William  Cory  Meeker,  B.  S.,  Clifton,  Arizona. 

Charles  Lewis  Post,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Dept.,  N- 
M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesiila  Park,  N.  M. 

Archie  Brace  Sage,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Piofessor  in  Mechan 
ical  Engineering,  N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesiila 
Park,  N.  M. 

Halbert  E.  P.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Instructor  of  Physics,  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Silver  City, 
N.  M. 

Class  of  1 90 1 

Leah  Nora  Newberry,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Engle,  N.  M. 

Minnie  Wilson  Sutherland  (nee  Newberry),  B.  S.,  House- 
wife, Manilla,  P.  I. 

Alfredo  Marcos  Sanchez,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Division  of 
Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Matthew  Steel,  M.  S.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
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Class  of  1902 

Theron  Catlin  Bennett,  B.  S.,  Pierce  City.  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Coger,  (nee  Coleman),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  M. 

Elizabeth  C.  Poster,  B.  S.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Prances  Prench,  B.  S.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

James  Stanislaus  Macgregor,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts.  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  M. 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Graduate 

Sanchez,  Alfredo  Marcos Mesilla 

Steel,  Matthew Las  Cruces 

Senior 

Bennett,  Theron  Catlin Pierce  City,  Mo. 

Coleman,  Elizabeth Mesilla  Park 

Foster,  Elizabeth  C Las  Cruces 

French,  Frances Las  Cruces 

Hubbard ,  Harry  Jenkins Marf a,  Texas 

Macgregor,  James  Stanislaus Mesilla  Park 

Junior 

Ford ,  Fannie Las  Cruces 

Metcalfe,  Orrick  Baylor Silver  City 

Metcalfe,  Robert  James Silver  City 

Mordy ,  Isabelle Laguna 

Mott,  Rowena Las  Cruces 

McFie,  Maude  Elizabeth Santa  Fe 

Nelson,  Ina  Mae Lake  Valley 

Wickham,  Mary  C Socorro 

Sophomore 

Foster,  Lute Las  Cruces 

Nabours,  Benjamin  Franklin White  Oaks 

Snow,  Robert  Carl Tiptonville,  Tenn. 

Stinnett,  Russell  Tamah Bells.  Va. 

Freshman 

Coleman,  Ruth Mesilla  Park 

Ford,  Annis  Bell Las  Cruces 

Freeman,  Annie  May Anthony 

Harney ,  Anneta  May Cerrillos 

Hart,  Reginald  Henry El  Paso,  Texas 

Newberry,  Henry  Clay Mesilla  Park 

Newcomb,  Elizabeth  Simone Las  Cruces 

Ramirez.  Rafael Las  Cruces 

Shaw,  Maymie  Elizabeth San  Marcial 

Special 

Baird,  William  Wallace El  Paso,  Texas 

Brown,  John  M.aughs Belmont,  Calif. 

Brunner,  George El  Paso,  Texas 
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Clancy,  Carlos  Cornelius Puerto  de  Luna 

Crocker,  Allen  C Leaminster,  Mass. 

Crosby,  William  Willis Trinity,  New  York 

Davis,  Edward  B Boston,  Mass. 

Eldridge,  Elizabeth Gallup 

Foster,  Florence Las  Cruces 

Gamboa,  George Mesilla 

Hodgdon,  Mary  Blanchard Deming 

Jacoby,  Clara Las  Cruces 

Jacoby,  Lydia Las  Cruces 

Lane,  John  H White  Oaks 

March,  D.  G Missouri 

M  estas ,  Solomon  A Clayton 

Metcalfe,  Mary  Thomas Silver  City 

Newlin,  Roy Blooming-dale,  Ind. 

Piper,  Edward  G El  Paso,  Texas 

Poe,  Oscar  Leroy Mesilla  Park 

Wharton,  Florence White  Oaks 

Wylie,  Frederic  Tuttle Las  Cruces 

Practical  Hechanics 

Bloodgood,  Dean  Ward  Actly Kingston 

Connolly,  Robert  Emmet Deming 

Cook,  Thomas  Edward Lordsburg 

Disinger,  George  Harry Hillsboro 

Fielder,  Herbert  Austin Silver  City 

Gilmore,  Matt Alto 

Goebel,  Walter  Emile Belen 

Gonzales,  Alejandro Mapimi,  Durango,  Mexico 

Goodin,  Frank  Marion White  Oaks 

Hughes,  John  David Albuquerque 

Jacquot,  Walter Springer 

Jennings,  Harry  Lee Lordsburg 

Larrazola,  John  Baptiste Las  Vegas 

Miller,  Bernard Cliff 

Miller,  Walter  Lucas Santa  Fe 

Olinger,  Robert  Wallace Mesilla  Park 

Weaver,  Elmore  Allen Deming 

Twelve  Weeks'  Agriculture 

Rederich,  J.  E Kansas 

Warren,  A.J Albuquerque 

Stenography 

Baca,  Ricardo  Hernandez Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Caden,  Arthur  Brooke New  York  City 
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Calderon.  Rafael    Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Danburg,  Walter  Malcolm Las  Cruces 

Davis,  Laura  L Herndon,  Va. 

Dennis,  Florence  E Chicago,  111. 

Evrist,  Charles Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Flint,  Henry  Phillips Otero  County 

Flint,  Nigel  Campbell   Las  Cruces 

Fountain,  Katherine  Mary Mesilla 

Griffin,  John  B Carlsbad 

Hart,  Gustavus  Edward San  Francisco,  California 

Horton,  George  Aaron Auburn,  New  York 

Howard,  George  Volney Santa  Fe 

Hubbard,  Eda  Luzetta Marfa,  Texas 

Hughes,  Adalaide  Margaret Washington,  D.  C. 

Huse,   Sidney  C Comanche,  Texas 

Johnson,  Jean  Refuighita Mesilla  Park 

Lowe,  Lawson  David Las  Cruces 

Mejia,  Albino Solomon ville,  Ariz. 

Moseley,  Alexander  Jackson Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Rouault,  Theodore,  Jr Las  Cruces 

Stanley,  Alice  C Lansing,  Mich. 

Wallace,  Miriam  Lapsley Cloudcroft 

Watkins ,  Lida  Opal Deming 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
Senior  Preparatory 

Blinn,  Mary Kelly 

Bouts,  John  William Topeka,  Kansas 

Deemer,  Phyllis  Barbour Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico 

Deemer,  Ralph  Barbour Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico 

Finney,  Ray  Arlington San  Marcial 

Givens,  Guy  Cumston., Hillsboro 

Graham,  Earl  Addison Magdalena 

Lapoint,  William  Pierre Las  Cruces 

Neal,  Homer  Herbert Mesilla  Park 

Pelphrey ,  William Alamagordo 

Quintero,  Jose Mesilla 

Roberts,  Guy  Malcolm Trenton,  Mo. 

Walker,  Alvah  Mauser Denton,  Texas 

Junior  Preparatory 

Ascarte,  Nemecia  V  irginia Las  Cruces 

Carrera,  Theodorlinda Las  Cruces 

Chaves,  Manuel  Ramon Mesilla 

Dessauer,  Philip  Edward Las  Cruces 
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Freeman,  John  Jewell Anthony 

Garrett,  Dudley  Poe Las  Cruces 

Gilliam,  Rexie  Emmet Earlham 

Graham,  Allen  Givens Magdalena 

Hammond,  Laura  Virginia Gap  Creek,  Tenn. 

Hostetter,  Cecil  Philip Las  Cruces 

Hostetter,  Hazel  Hannah Las  Cruces 

Isaacks,  Coila  Nancy    Las  Cruces 

Isaacks,  William  Frederick Las  Cruces 

Llewellyn,  Gladys Las  Cruces 

Nabours,  Bessie  Luella White  Oaks 

Newton,  Fred  Nevarra Earlham 

Nevarez,  Jesus  F  Las  Cruces 

Payne,  Chester El  Paso 

Pearson,  Trust Lordsburg 

Rouault,  Ernest Las  Cruces 

Scoggins ,  Beulah Mesilla  Park 

Shaw,  Rena  Alvena San  Marcial 

Stoneking,  Jay  Benton Kelly 

Yoast,  Irvin  Henry Las  Cruces 

A  Class 

Aldrich,  Ray Gallup,  N.  M. 

Caldwell,  George  Robertson Mesilla 

Cook,  Talley  B Deming 

Evans,  Flora  Lucille Ysleta,  Texas 

Ford,  Alice  Bessie Las  Cruces 

Ford,  Lela  Ray Las  Cruces 

Foster,  Ethel Las  Cruces 

Fraide,  Berardo Las  Cruces 

Gonzales,  Jesus  Domingues Messilla  Park 

Harper,  Dora Clifton,  Ariz. 

Hatton,  Thurman  Tim  brook Las  Crnces 

Hitchcock,  James San  Marcial 

Llewellyn,  Ida  May Las  Cruces 

Lockwood,  Kent  F Lake  Valley 

McConnell,  Harry  Charles Toronto,  Canada 

McLean,  John  William Metcalf ,  Ariz. 

Mackedon,  Edward  Joseph • San  Pedro 

Mordy,  Jessie  Laura Laguna 

Nattress,  Charles  H San  Marcial 

Newcomb,  Alice  Juanita, Las  Cruces 

Opgenorth,  Henry Hillsboro 

Poe,  James  Ralph Mesilla  Park 

Quintero,  Fernando Las  Cruces 
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Ramirez,  Juan Las  Cruces 

Sells,  George  Beard Las  Cruces 

Smith.  Fray Nogal 

Steel.  .1  ames  Alexander Las  Cruces 

Sweet,  Jacob  Allen Las  Cruces 

Yoast,  Mamie  Etheline Las  Cruces 

B  Class 

Carrera,  Emile Las  Cruces 

Coleman.  Daniel  Ransom Mesilla  Park 

Elliott,  Richard  H Cambray 

Goebel.  William  Curt Belen 

Kimber,  Fleta Mesilla,  Park 

Lewis,  Florence Gallup 

Lucero,  Francisco Las  Cruces 

Lucero,  Miguel Mesilla 

Xabours .  Myrtle  Vance White  Oaks 

Piilones.  Gabriel Mesilla 

Sampson,  Irving-  Wilber Las  Cruces 

Seoggins.  Clifford  Oberia Mesilla  Park 

Stewart,  Herbert  Clyde Mesilla  Park 

Welch,  Mrs.  Delia Santa  Rita 

Young.  Donald  Waddill Las  Cruces 

C  Class 

Alleman.  Herbert Chihuahua.  Mexico 

Angel.  Ygnacio Las  Cruces 

Baker,  Stewart  Knight Las  Cruces 

Chavez,  Abraham Monticello 

Deemer.  Dixon Sierra  Mojada.  Mexico 

Dessauer.  Numa  Raymond Las  Cruces 

Exter,  Simeon Rosedaie 

Fraide,  Agnes Clifton,  Ariz. 

Fountain,  Albert  J Mesilla 

Garza.  Francisco Las  Cruces 

Guerra,  Juan Mesilla 

Herrera,  Louis Las  Cruces 

Howell.  Edith Santa  Rita 

Llewellyn,  W.  H.  H.,  Jr Las  Cruces 

Luna,  Carlota Las  Cruces 

Miller,  Edwin  Wright Las  Cruces 

Morrison,  Robert Prescott,  Arizona 

Reza,  Adolf o Las  Cruces 

Salmon.  Frances Mesilla 

Saucedo,  Jose Las  Cruces 
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Skidmore,  Frank Las  Cruces 

Trujillo.  Candido Mesilla 

Uranga,  Armando Las  Cruces 

Yongue,  Roy El  Paso,  Texas 

Special  Class 

Barela,  Venceslas  P Hatch 

Chavez,  Eduardo Monticello 

Gonzales ,  Merced Las  Cruces 

Green,  Edward Bisbee,  Arizona 

Jaramillo,  Abel Monticello 

Lara,  Jesus Las  Cruces 

Medina,  Joaquin Clifton.  Arizona 

Medina,  Juan Clifton    Arizona 

Medina,  Raphael Clifton.  Arizona 

Nevarez,  Manuel Las  Cruces 

Nuanez,  Ygnacio Monticello 

Sanchez,  Demetrio Burley 

Sanchez,  Salvador Monticello 

Torres,  Donaciano Las  Cruces 

Wallace,  Harry Metcalf,  Ariz. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1903=1904. 


November 


7-8-9, 
9-10, 

11, 

20, 

23-25, 

26, 

30, 


1903, 
1903, 

1903, 
1903, 
1903, 


December 


September  7-8,  1903,  Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  and 

re-examination  of  deficient  students. 
Matriculation  of  students. 
Assignment  of  students  to  classes  and  assign- 
ment of  work  by  class  instructors. 
Regular  class  work  of  first  term  begins. 
Recitations  of  first  term  end. 
Examination  of  classes  for  first  term's  work. 
1903,  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

19u3,  Assignment  of   students  to  classes  for  second 
term  and  assignment  of  work  by  class  in- 
structors. 
1,  1903,  Regular  class  work  of  second  term  begins. 
19,  1903,  Christmas  vacation  begins. 
3,  1904,  Christmas  vacation  ends. 
22,  1904,  Washington's  Birthday— holiday. 
Recitations  of  second  term  end. 
Examination  for  second  term's  work. 
Assignment  of  students  to  classes  for  third 
term  and  assignment  of  work  by  class  in- 
structors. 
Regular  class  work  of  third  term  begins. 
Field  Day. 

Recitations  of  third  term  end. 
25-26-27,  1904,  Examination  for  third  term's  work;    Senior 
vacation. 
■     29,  1904,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
30,  1904,  Memorial  Day— holiday. 
30,  1904,  P.M.,  Address  to  Columbian  Literary  Society. 


January 
February 


Feb. 29 
March 


May 


26 , 
March  1-2, 


6, 
24, 


1904, 
1904, 
1904, 


1904, 
1904, 
1904, 


31. 


June 


1904,  Alumni  meeting. 

1904,  Commencement  exercises 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Granville  A.  Richardson,  President,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

H.  B.  Holt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Seaman  Field,  Deming,  N.  M. 

W.  A.  Cooper,  Santa  Pe,  N.  M. 

Jose  Lucero,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Advisory  ilembers. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Pe, 

N.  M. 
Hon.  J.  Francisco  Chaves,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction,  Santa 

Pe,  N.  M. 


FACULTY. 

Luther  Foster,  B.  S.,Iowa  State  College,  1872  ;  M.  S.  Agr.y 

ibid.,    1888.      President    and    Professor    of    Political 

Economy. 
Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  B.  S.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1890  ; 

M.  S.,   ibid.,  1895.     Professor    of    Mathematics    and 

Astronomy. 

*  Arthur  Goss,  B.   S.,   Purdue  University,   1888;    A.  C, 

ibid.,  1889;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1895.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1885.  Professor  of 
History  and  Philosophy. 

Elmer  O.  Wooton,  B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1889;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1896.  Professor  of  Biology,  and  in  charge  of 
Geology. 

Francis  E.  Lester,  Registrar  and  Principal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stenography. 

John  Dabney  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr. 
and  Mech.  Arts,  1890.     Professor  of  Pnysics. 

Alice  Horning,  B.  S  ,  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  1882. 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  Dean  of  Women,  and 
Matron  of  the  Women's  Hall. 

John  J.  Vernon,  B.  Agr.,  Iowa  State  College,  1897  ;  M.  S. 
A,  ibid.,  1900.  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture and  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

D.  M.  Richards,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Edith  Davis,  B.  A.,  University  of  Kansas,  1897.  Professor 
of  English. 

Charles  Mills,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Merritt  Lorraine  Hoblit,  A.  B..  Kalamazoo  College,  1901 ; 
A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1901.  Professor  of  Span- 
ish and  Latin. 

Alfred  S.  Frost,  Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  graduate  of  the  Gen- 

*  Resigned,  April,  1903. 

*     Professor  Raleigh  F.  Hare  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Arthur  Goss,  June  2nd,  1903. 
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eral  Service  and    Staff    College,   Fort  Leavenworth, 
1891.     Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Raleigh  Frederick  Hare,  B.  S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1892  ;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1893.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and  Me.ch 
Arts,  189-4.     Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Other  Officers  of  Instruction. 

Geraldine  Combs,  Assistant  in  Preparatory  Department. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and 
Mech.  Arts,  1900.  Assistant  Professor  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Department. 

Charlotte  A.  Baker,  Librarian  and  Assistant  in  English. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Blakesley,  B.  L.,  Washburn  College, 
1895.     Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

John  Oliver  Miller,  B.  S.,  University  of  Colorado,  1899. 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar  and  in  the  Department  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Elizabeth  E.  Shimer,  Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 

Clara  Louise  Foster,  B.  S.,  Utah  Agr.  College,  1897.  As- 
sistant in  Domestic  Science. 

James  Stanislaus  Macgregor,  B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll.  of 
Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  1902.  Assistant  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department. 

Pinckney  Ford;  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Steno- 
graphy and  College  Stenographer. 

Charles  L.  Post,  M.  S.,New  Mexico  Coll.  of  Agr.  and  Mech. 
Arts,  1901.  Assistant  in  theDepartment  of  Chemistry. 

Harry  Crane  McLallen,  B.  S.  A.,  Cornell  University,  1898 ; 
M.  S.  A.,  ibid.,  1901.     Assistant  in  Agriculture. 


FACULTY  COfiniTTEES. 
Course  of  Study. 

Clarence  T.  Hagerty,   Chairman. 

E.  O.  Wooton.  Chas.  Mills. 
D.  M.  Richards.              Alice  Homing.                  J.  J.  Vernon. 

Catalogue. 

E.  O.   Wooton,   Chairman. 

M.  L.  Hoblit,  D.  M.  Richards. 

Judiciary. 

H.  Hadley,   Chairman. 

C.  T.  Hagerty.  A.  S.  Frost, 

Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Chas.  Mills,  Chairman. 
J.  J.  Vernon.  P.  Garcia. 

Entertainment. 

Alice  Horning,  Chairman. 

F.  Garcia.  Edith  Davis. 

Extension  Work  and  Advertising. 

F.  E.  Lester,  Chairman. 


M.  L.  Hoblit. 


Alice  Horning. 


F.  E.  Lester. 


Edith  Davis. 


J.  D.  Tinsley. 


Student   Conference. 

D.  M.  Richards,  Chairman, 

Boarding. 

R.  F.  Hare,   Chairman. 

Library. 

J.  D.  Tinsley,   Chairman. 

Miss  Baker,  ex-offieio. 

Athletics. 

J.  J.  Vernon,    Chairman. 


J.  D.  Tinsley. 


H.  Hadley. 


Alice  Horning:. 


E.  O.  Wooton. 


A.  S.  Frost. 


Note:    The  president  is  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  all  committees. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Location. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  located  at  Mesilla  Park,  Dona  Ana  County.  Mesilla  Park 
is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railway  connecting  Albuquerque 
and  El  Paso,  Texas,  about  40  miles  from  the  latter  city.  Two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  college  is  the  town  of  Las  Cru- 
ces,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000  souls.  Here  may  be 
found  a  public  school,  two  mission  schools,  and  a  Catholic 
academy  for  girls;  while  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Roman  Catholics  hold  regular  church  services,  to  which 
students  are  always  welcome.  At  Mesilla  Park  there  is  a 
public  school,  which  fits  students  for  entrance  to  the  Prep- 
aratory Department  of  the  College,  and  the  Episcopalians 
hold  regular  services  here,  in  their  newly  completed  chapel. 

Origin. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
under  a  slightly  different  name,  was  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  Assembly  of  New  Mexico,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1889.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  defined  in 
Section  19  of  this  act: 

"The  Agricultural  College  created  and  established  by  this 
act  shall  be  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  devoted  to  prac- 
tical instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sci- 
ences connected  therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning  bearing  upon  agricul- 
ture and  other  industrial  pursuits." 

The  branches  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  Section  20  of  the  same  act: 

"The  course  of  instruction  of  the  College  hereby  created 
shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegeta- 
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ble  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology, 
geology,  and  political,  rural,  and  household  economy,  horti- 
culture, moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such 
other  sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  regents  of  this  institution  of  learning." 

By  Section  25  of  the  same  act,  the  assent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  Experiment 
Stations  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2,  1887; — the  Hatch  Act. 

Income. 

The  revenues  of  this  College  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: — 

1.  Students'  fees. 

2.  Sale  of  farm  products. 

3.  Territorial  tax  and  special  appropriations. 

4.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act,  of  August 
30,  1890— the  Morrill  fund. 

5.  The  United  States,  under  Congressional  Act  of  March 
2,  1887— the  Hatch  fund. 

The  money  received  from  fees  and  farm  products  has,  so 
far,  been  very  limited,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  such  expenses  as  are  not  provided  for  by  either  act  of 
Congress. 

The  Territorial  Act  creating  the  institution  provided  for 
an  annual  levy  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  commencing  with  the 
year  1889.  The  Thirty-Fifth  Legislative  Assembly  increased 
the  rate  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill,  and  the  levy  will  hereafter 
yield  an  anual  income  of  $13,000. 

The  Morrill  Fund  was  created  by  the  United  States  law  of 
August  30,  1890,  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories."  It  is  paid  over  to  them  be- 
fore July  31,  of  each  year.  The  College  received  this  fund 
first  in  1890,  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  Henceforth  the  fund 
will  amount  to  $25,000.     This  fund  can  be  applied  only  "to  in- 
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struction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical, 
natural  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their 
application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for 
such  instruction. ''  No  part  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for  build- 
ing or  repairs,  or  for  ordinary  running  expenses,  suchas  salaries 
of  administrative  officers, — as  president,  clerk,  librarian,  etc., — 
equipment  of  the  library,  and  ordinary  furniture,  stationery, 
printing,  etc.,  or  for  teaching  any  subject  not  referred  to  in  this  Act. 
The  theory  of  the  federal  government  in  accordance  with 
which  these  appropriations  have  been  made,  is  that  the  State 
or  Territory  must  provide  the  buildings  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  in  repair  and  must  also  provide  for  all  the  general 
administrative  expenses  of  the  college,  and  that  the  federal 
appropriation  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  paying 
teachers  and  supplying  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  the  specific  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

By  the  United  States  law  of  March  2,  1887,  the  Hatch  Act, 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  maintenance  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  connection  with  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories.  For  the  support  of  each  station 
there  is  set  apart  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year,  payable  quar- 
terly. This  money  must  be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  conducting  investigations  .and  experiments,  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  Bulletins  showing 
progress  must  be  printed  each  quarter,  and  be  sent  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  Territory  and  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for 
them.  This  fund  first  became  available  for  this  College  in 
1889-90,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Since  July  1,  1890,  $15,000 
a  year  has  been  received.  After  the  first  year,  only  five  per 
cent,  of  this  fund  may  be  used  to  erect,  enlarge  or  repair  buildings 
for  the  use  of  the  Experiment  Station;  and  no  part  of  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  of  instruction  or  to  general  college  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  carrying  on  of  agri- 
cultural experiments  and  to  the  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof 
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Endowment. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  21,  1898,  this  Col- 
lege was  given  100,000  acres  of  public  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  form  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  This  land 
has  all  been  located,  a  small  portion  has  been  leased,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  either  leased  or  sold  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  institution  is  now  receiving  a  small  income  from  this 
source. 

Requirements   for  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination  upon  completion  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Senior  Preparatory  year,  or  on  a  certificate  showing 
that  the  same  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  has  been  com- 
pleted at  any  of  the  following  HighSchools. 

Albuquerque  High  School. 
Deming  High  School. 
El  Paso  High  School. 
Las  Vegas  High  School. 
Raton  High  School. 
Roswell  High  School. 
Gallup  High  School. 

Other  candidates  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects. 

English. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  or  its  equivalent. 
No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  is  unable  to  write  English 
fairly  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc., 
and  free  from  gross  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors. 
Some  knowledge  of  literature  is  also  required. 
General  History. — Myer's  General  History  or  Sheldon's  Gen- 
eral History  or  their  equivalent. 
Algebra. — Milne's  Academic  Algebra  through  logarithms,  or 

its  equivalent. 
Physics. — Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment,  or  its  equivalent. 
Physical    Geography. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,   or  its 
equivalent. 
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Physiology. — Martin's  Human   body   (briefer  course),    or  its 

equivalent. 
Civil    Government. — McCleary's    Studies  in    Civics,    or    its 

equivalent. 
Free  Hand  Drawing. — At  least  a  year's  thorough  work. 
Arithmetic. — White's  Complete  Arithmetic  or  its   equivalent. 
History    of   the    United    States. — Fiske's    School    History   or 

Barnes'  Brief  History   of  the    United   States,  or  their 

equivalent. 
Geography. — Maury's  Manual  of  Geography  or  its  equivalent. 
Student's  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements 
for  admission  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  this 
college  may  be  admitted  to  corresponding  classes  here,  pro- 
vided they  bring  certificates  showing  amount  of  work  com- 
pleted. Other  candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  ex- 
amined in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission,  and  also  in 
the  undergraduate  studies  withwhich  they  desire  to  be  cre- 
dited. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character.  The  President  and  Fac- 
ulty reserve  the  right  to  reject  students  who  appear  to  be 
too  immature  to  live  away  from  home. 
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Electives    * 


FIRST  TERM 


SECOND  TERM 


THIRD  TERM 


Adv.  Chemistry,  6  P. 
Adv.  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.  Botany,  6  P. 
Adv.  Soil  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.  Zoology,  4  P. 
Domestic  Science,  4  P. 
Commercial  Spanish,  f). 
English  History,  5. 
Agronomy,  6  P. 
Zootechny,  6  P. 
Dairying,  6  P. 
Horticulture,  6  P. 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  5. 
Music,  5  P. 


Adv.  Chemistry.  6  P. 
Adv.  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.   Botany,  6  P. 
Adv.  Soil  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.  Zoology,  4  P. 
Domestic  Science,  4  P. 
Commercial  Spanish,  5, 
English  History.  5. 
Applied  Psychology,  5. 
Bookkeeping.  r>. 
Agronomy,  6P. 
Zootechny,  6  P. 
Dairying,  6  P. 
Horticulture,  6  P. 
Music,  5  P. 


Adv.  Chemistry,  6  P. 
Adv.  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.  Botany,  6  P. 
Adv.  Soil  Physics,  6  P. 
Adv.  Zoology,  4  P. 
Domestic  Science,  4. 
Commercial  Spanish,  5 
Adv.  Am.  History,  f>. 
Theory    and    Practice 

Teaching,  b. 
Bookkeeping,  n. 
Agronomy,  6  P. 
Zootechny,  6  P. 
Dairying,  6  P. 
Horticulture,  6  P. 
I  Music,  5  P. 


*  Note  on  Elective  Studies.—  The  ligures  following  the  Elective  Studies  indi- 
cate the  minimum  amount  of  time  that  may  be  devoted  to  them.  Whenever  the 
other  work  of  the  students  and  of  the  instructor  do  not  prevent,  a  greater  amount  of 
time  may  be  given  to  the  subject. 

The  Elective  Studies  are  not  assigned  to  any  particular  year,  but  may  be  taken 
whenever  the  student  is  prepared  for  them,  and  has  the  necessary  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  expressly  designated  as  Elective  Studies,  any  Study 
pursued  in  the  College,  and  not  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  that  is  being  followed 
by  the  student  in  question,  may  be  elected  by  him.  A  student  in  the  General  Course, 
for  example,  may  elect  a  study  prescribed  E  or  Agricultural  students:  or  to  give  a  more 
specific  example,  a  Senior  in  the  Engineering  Course  (who  has  four  hours  free  for  an 
elective  in  the  second  term)  may  elect  Political  Economy,  which  is  given  in  the  Junior 
year  of  the  General  and  Agricultural  courses,  provided  it  is  given  at  an  hour  at  which 
he  is  free  f»om  other  engagements. 


Senior  Preparatory  Year,     f 


FIRST    TERM 

SECOND  term 

THIRD  TERM 

C  English,  4. 

B  English.  4. 

A  English,  4. 

C  Mathematics  (Algebra),  5. 

B  Mathematics   (Algebra), 

A  Mathemacics(Algebra), 

B  History  (Grecian  etc. ),  4. 

5. 

f>. 

A  Agronomy  (Elementary), 

A  History  (Roman  etc.),  4. 

A  Chemistry,  4. 

3  or 

A  Horticulture     (Element- 

A Biology  (Botany),  4. 

B    Horticulture     (Floricul- 

ary ).-.'  t-2  P. 

A  Zootechny(Live  stock), 

ture),  2  4-2  P. 

A  Mech.      Engin.      (Draw- 

3 or 

B  Median.  Engin.  (Drawing). 

ing).  2  P. 

A  Domestic  Science,  1  and 

2  P. 

C  Mech.    Engin.    (Carpen- 

B Domestic  Science,    2  P 

D  Median.  Engin.  (Carpen- 

try), 6  For 

and 

try ),  6Por 

F  Domestic  Science,  4  P  and 

C  Domestic  Science,  2  P. 

G  Domestic  Science,  4  P  and 

D  Domestic  Science,  4  P. 

E  Domestic  Science,  4  P. 

t  Note.— The  Senior  Preparatory  Classes  are  taught  by  the  College  instructors, 
not  by  the  teachers  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  the  students  are  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  College  Faculty,  instead  of  under  that  of  the  principal 
of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

By  consulting  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  this  institu- 
tion (pp.  14-17)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  courses  out- 
lined, three  of  which  are  of  a  more  or  less  specialized  char- 
acter. Each  of  these  latter  is  designed  to  tit  the  student  for 
some  special  line  of  work,  which  he  has  decided  to  follow  be- 
fore entering  the  course.  Besides  their  strictly  technical 
subjects,  they  contain  all  those  general  educational  and  cul- 
tural subjects  that  are  considered  to  be  of  most  value  to  tech- 
nical students,  and  which  it  was  possible  to  introduce  into 
these  courses.  This  arrangement  allows  very  little  selection 
of  work  upon  the  part  of  the  student,  except  that  made  when 
entering  his  particular  course.  Mechanical  engineers  have 
no  choice  of  work.  Agricultural  men  may  elect  a  second  year 
of  language  and  a  small  number  of  other  cultural  subjects  or 
more  technical  work,  if  they  so  desire.  The  domestic  science 
course  allows  a  certain  amount  of  election  which  may  be 
turned  either  to  cultural  work  or  to  further  technical  work 
in  that  department. 

The  general  course,  however,  is  designed  to  include,  as  re- 
quired work,  all  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  in  any 
general  course,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  student  to  se- 
lect a  large  proportion  of  his  work.  The  facilities  offered  and 
the  time  allowed  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  special- 
ize in  language  (Spanish.  Latin,  or  English),  literature  (En- 
glish or  American  >.  history,  psychology,  pedagogy,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  biology,  or  may  take  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanical  engineering, 
or  domestic  science.  With  this  arrangement  a  student,  by  en- 
tering the  general  course,  may  take  any  special  course  of  his 
own  choosing,  which  the  institution  is  able  to  furnish. 

Special  Courses. 

Students  of  mature  years,  who  cannot  remain  long  enough 
to  take  a  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  take  special  courses. 
The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  such  requests,  or  to 
order  such  modifications  as  may  seem  best  for  the  student 
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and  the  college.  No  degrees  are  granted  for  special  work, 
but  those  who  perform  such  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
will  receive  certificates. 

Degrees. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S. )  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  prescribed  in 
any  of  the  collegiate  courses  of  study,  but  in  order  to  receive 
the  B.  S.  degree  students  are  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
year,  immediately  before  graduation,  in  this  institution. 

The  degree  of  Blaster  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  of  this  institution  who  after  taking  the  degree  of  B. 
S.  pursue  for  at  least  one  year,  or  for  two  years  as  non-resi- 
dent students,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  faculty, 
pass  an  examination  on  the  same,  and  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis.  Students  of  other  institutions  of  similar  character 
and  equal  rank,  holding  the  bachelor's  degree,  desiring  to 
take  the  M.  S.  degree  from  this  institution  are  required  to 
pursue  here  for  at  least  one  year,  a  course  of  study  approved 
by  the  faculty,  pass  an  examination  on  the  same  and  present 
a  satisfactory  thesis. 


DEARTTIENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

PROFESSOR  VERNON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  GARCIA 
MR.    MCLALLEN 

The  course  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  combine,  in  their 
proper  proportions,  that  amount  of  theoretical  study  with 
practical  training  illustrative  of  the  theory  learned,  which 
will  produce  a  well  rounded,  practical,  resourceful  man.  To 
this  end  the  course  is  strong  in  those  sciences,  botany  and 
chemistry  in  their  various  branches,  which  form  important 
aids  to  applied  agriculture.  A  certain  number  of  other  sub- 
jects of  educational  and  practical  value  are  included,  notably 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  proficiency  in  which  opens 
a  new  field  for  the  scientist  among  Spanish  speaking  peoples. 
To  all  this  is  added  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  under 
competent  instruction  and  with  a  modern  equipment,  while 
a  certain  amount  of  choice  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  the 
studies  of  the  last  two  years.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
text  books,  lectu  res,  laboratory  practice  and  field  observation. 

This  course  fits  young  men  for  the  various  agricultural 
pursuits:  farming,  stockraising,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
nursery  business,  floriculture  and  market  gardening.  It 
also  prepares  them  for  professorships  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  Animal  Husbandry  in  agricultural  colleges,  as 
well  as  for  Scientific  aids  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  demand  for  trained  men  in  these  latter 
positions  has  been  so  great,  that,  in  recent  years,  almost  all 
agricultural  graduates  have  been  called  into  college  or  ex- 
periment station  work. 

Agronomy,  or  Plant  Culture. 

A.  Elementary  Agriculture.  Introductory  principles.  The 
work  will  be  general  and  of  a  popular  nature.     Principles  of 
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Agriculture  by  Bailey  will  be  used  as  a  text,  supplemented 
by  lectures. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  men,  first  term,  3  hours. 

1,  2.  Soils  and  Field  Crops.  Preparation  of  the  soil,  plant 
growth,  selection  of  seed,  germination  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems, cultivation,  harvesting,  storage,  marketing. 

Morrow  and  Hunt's  Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm,  King's 
The  Soil,  and  Roberts'  The  Fertility  of  the  Land  form  the 
basis  for  the  work. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,  second  term,  2  hours,  and 
third  term,  4  hours.     Credit  72  hours. 

3.  Rural  Engineering.  Planning  ditch  systems,  application 
of  water  to  land,  economic  use  of  fields  and  crops,  buildings 
and  machinery. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  2  hours  plus  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

4.  Rural  Economics.  History  of  Agriculture,  farm  man- 
agement, and  rural  law. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  second  term,  3  hours.  Credit  36 
hours. 

5.  Practical  Agriculture.  Scientific  and  practical  problems 
in  general  agriculture  as  applied  to  the  farm  and  ranch.  Spe- 
cial effort  is  made  to  apply  the  principles  discussed  to  New 
Mexico  agriculture. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  third  term,  5  hours.  Credit  60 
hours. 

Zootechny,  or   Animal  Industry. 

This  course  aims  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  terri- 
tory, inasmuch  as  stock  raising  is  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries. The  subjects  are  pursued  from  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific standpoint,  having  in  view  the  thorough  equipment  of 
young  men  for  successful  work  in  breeding,  care,  and  man- 
agement of  large  herds. 

A.  Live  Stock  and  Score-card.  Breeds  of  animals;  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine.  A  preliminary  study  with  score- 
card  practice. 

Required  of  all  male  Senior  Preparatory  students,  third  term,  3 
hours. 
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1,  2,  3.  Live  Stock.  This  course  iucludes  a  study  of  the 
history,  development,  characteristics,  selection,  care  and 
management,  points  of  utility,  etc.,  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  Special  attention  is  givento 
a  discussion  of  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  New  Mexico  con- 
ditions. The  subject  matter  of  the  text  is  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Throughout  the  course  in  live  stock  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  various  points  under  discussion  is  made 
with  individual  animals  of  the  college  herd;  also,  occasional 
trips  will  be  planned  having  in  mind  a  study  of  the  breeds, 
methods  of  handling,  and  local  conditions  of  the  various  herds 
in  this  section. 

Score-card  practice  is  coincident  with  the  sudy  of  breeds. 
Animals  are  brought  before  the  class  for  demonstration  and 
scoring.  Lovelock's  American  Standard  of  Excellence,  and 
other  recognized  standards  will  be  followed  in  judging  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  insure  a  familiarity  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds,  so  that  students  are 
enabled  to  become  competent  judges  of  live  stock.  This  work 
is  specially  valuable  for  young  men  who  expect  in  any  way  to 
deal  with  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  territory. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  2  hours  first  term,  3  hours 
seeond  term  and  2  hours  third  term.     Credit  84  hours. 

4.  Principles  of  Breeding.  This  course  covers  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  breeding  of  animals,  and  includes  the  principles 
of  heredity,  laws  of  correlation  and  variation,  in  and  in  and 
cross  breeding,  parentage,  form  types,  and  pedigree.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject  of  breeding  for  beef  and  for  the 
dairy. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,  second  term,  3  hours.  Credit 
36  hours. 

5.  Stock  Feeding.  The  subject  includes  animal  nutrition, 
chemistry  of  feeding  stuffs,  nutritive  ratios,  making  rations, 
and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  nutritive  value  of  stock-feeds 
available  on  the  ranches  and  markets  of  New  Mexico. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  second  term,  5  hours.  Credit  60 
hours. 
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6.  Dairying.  The  course  in  dairying  comprises  a  study 
of  the  properties  of  milk  and  methods  of  handling  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  private  dairy  and  in  the  thoroughly 
equipped  creamery.  Receiving  and  weighing,  testing,  sep- 
arating, ripening  cream,  churning,  pasteurizing  and  market- 
ing are  subjects  discussed  in  class  room.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  the  principles  of  the  Cheddar  system  of 
making  cheese. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  3  hours  plus  4  hours 
practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

Horticulture. 

B.  Floriculture.  While  the  work  in  floricultureis  designed 
to  be  of  a  popular  and  practical  nature,  yet  a  few  of  the 
more  general  principles  upon  which  successful  floriculture 
is  based  will  be  taught.  The  student  is  expected  to  become 
acquainted  with  common  floricultural  operations,  such  as 
making  cuttings,  mixing  soils,  potting,  repotting,  watering, 
germination  of  seed,  arrangement  of  flowers  in  buquets,  etc. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  first  term,  2  hours  in 
class  room  and  2  hours  practice. 

A.  Elementary  Horticulture.  Introductory  principles.  The 
work  will  necessarily  be  elementary  in  natureyetsufficiently 
comprehensive  to  be  of  practical  use,  as  well  as  to  form  a 
basis  for  advanced  work  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  The  laboratory  work  is  so  arranged  as  to 
consist  of  operations  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  jthe  student 
after  leaving  college.  The  student  will  learn  how  to 
start  new  plants  and  ornamental  shrubs,  graft,  bud,  and  top- 
work;  plant,  prune,  irrigate,  etc. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  second  term,  2  hours 
in  class  room  and  two  hours  practice. 

1.  Greenhouse  Management.  Work  in  the  greenhouse,  with 
hot-beds,  and  with  cold  frames  occupies  an  important  place 
among  horticultural  subjects.  Winter  grown  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  attracting  more  attention  each  year.  Varie- 
ties of  flowers  and  vegetables  adapted  to  this   line   of  work 
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are  studied,  and  due  attention  is  given  to  methods   of  grow- 
ing them  for  home  supply  and  for  market. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  first  term,  2  hours.  Credit  24 
hours. 

2.  Greenhouse  Construction.  The  principles  of  greenhouse 
construction  and  their  heating  systems  and  other  appurten- 
ances; hot-beds  and  their  uses;  cold-frames,  their  limita- 
tions and  adaptations  in  this  region. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  second  term,  1  hour.  Credit  12 
hours. 

3,  4.  Greenhouse  Handicraft.  Application  of  the  principles 
learned  under  1  and  2.  Practical  work  in  arrangement  and 
construction,  inside  and  outsidethe  greenhouse  ;  transplant- 
ing from  greenhouse  to  cold-frame  and  into  bed  and  field  ; 
general  greenhouse  benchwork. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  first  and  second  terms,  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  2-4  hours. 

5.  Horticulture.  The  whole  field  of  propagation  is  covered 
under  this  heading,  and  includes  propagation  by  seed,  sep- 
aration and  division,  layering,  cuttings,  budding,  grafting, 
etc.  General  nursery  management  is  made  a  strong  feature 
of  the  work,  and  the  student  is  familiarized  with  nursery- 
men's methods.  The  practice  in  this  coarse  affords  students 
opportunity  to  propagate  plants  and  trees  by  all  the  differ- 
ent methods  studied  in  class.  This  course  is  an  essential  to 
all  future  horticultural  work  and  forms  the  foundation 
for  general  fruit  culture.  The  Nursery  Book  by  Bailey  is 
the  text  used. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Freshmen,  third  term,  2  hours  and  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

6.  Forestry.  The  study  of  wind-breaks,  home  planting, 
utility  of  forest  plantations,  and  the  general  influence  of  for- 
ests on  the  climate  and  water  courses.  The  subjects  of  for- 
est reserves  and  forest-tree  planting  will  also  receivecareful 
attention. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,  third  term,  2  hours.  Credit 
24  hours. 

7.  Olericulture.     General  principles  underlying  vegetable 
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culture;  practical  work  in  planning  and  laying  out  vegetable 
gardens;  preparing  seed  beds,  planting,  transplanting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  preparing  vegetables  for  market. 
Bailey's  Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture  is  used  as  a  text. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores  and  Domestic  Science  Juniors, 
third  term,  2  hours  and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

8.  Pomology.  The  work  in  pomology  includes  all  the  sub- 
jects relating  to  fruit  culture.  Evolution,  classification,  loca- 
tion and  climate,  wind-breaks;  tools  and  tillage,  plans  and 
planting,  diseases  and  insects,  thinning,  pruning,  spraying, 
irrigation,  picking,  packing,  and  marketing  are  among  the 
subjects  presented.  The  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards 
on  the  college  farm  and  several  commercial  orchards  and 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  afford  unusual  means  of  illustration, 
and  students  become  acquainted  with  varieties  which  are 
adapted  to  this  section.  Bailey's  Principles  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ing is  the  text-book. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  first  term,  5  hours.  Credit  60 
hours. 

9,  10.  Pomology.  Laboratory  practice  in  planting,  prun- 
ing, thinning,  spraying,  crossing,  irrigating  and  note  taking. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  second  and  third  terms,  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  24  hours. 

11.  Economic  Entomology.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principal  groups  of  insects 
of  economic  importance,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
study  of  injurious  insects  and  the  means  of  destroying  them. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  first  term  2  hours.  Credit  24 
hours. 

12.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  systems  of  land- 
scape gardening — comprising  such  subject  matter  as  laying 
out  and  planting  residence  grounds,  railroad,  hotel,  and  pub- 
lic parks;  location  and  setting  of  houses  and  other  buildings; 
avenues,  drives,  walks;  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  lawns;  beds 
and  borders;  grouping,  variation,  and  color  effects;  and  the 
general  principles  involved  in  the  arrangement  and  planting 
of  home  grounds  and  farm  for  beauty,  comfort  and  utility. 
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Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  third  term,  2  hours.  Credit  24 
hours. 

13.  Plant  Breeding.  The  student  having  completed  his 
biological  studies  is  prepared  for  a  discussion  of  plant  breed- 
ing. Selection,  crossing,  variation,  and  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment, food,  etc.,  are  investigated. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  second  term,  2  hours.  Credit  24 
hours. 

14.  Floriculture.  Advanced  work  in  the  care  of  plants  for 
the  house  and  greenhouse;  general  designing  of  floral  deco- 
rations, etc. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  first  term,  2  hours  and  2 
hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

Equipment. 

The  farm  connected  with  the  College  contains  about  seventy 
acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  which  is  divided  into  fields 
and  plots  for  use  in  demonstrating  the  class-room  work. 
Grasses,  cereals,  roots,  forage  and  other  farm  crops  are 
grown  for  demonstration  and  study.  The  feeds  raised  on  the 
farm  are  utilized  in  feeding  experiments  and  for  maintaining 
stock  used  in  illustration  of  the  principles  taught.  The  Here- 
ford, Short-horn,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds  of  cattle  are 
represented  in  the  college  herd,  affording  opportunity  for  the 
studenttobecomefamiliarwith  thoroughbred  and  grade  stock. 
A  large  corral  has  ben  completed,  which  furnishes  commo- 
dious quarters  for  the  stock  and  for  the  storage  of  feeds  and 
machinery. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery.  A  gasoline  engine,  feed-grinder,  fodder-shred- 
der and  cutter,  mowers,  harvesting  machinery,  thresher, 
bailer,  plows,  discs,  cultivators,  drills,  seeders,  corn  planter, 
bordering  machine,  weeders,  scrapers  for  leveling,  and  other 
modern  machinery  compose  the  equipment  in  this  line. 
Special  effort  is  made  to  maintain  this  feature  of  the  equip- 
ment at  its  best  in  order  to  furnish  facility  for  studying  ma- 
chinery used  in  this  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  country, 
thus  broadening  the  students  range  of  observation  and 
thought. 
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A  pumping  irrigation  plant  has  been  installed  which  will 
give  opportunity  for  studying  the  possibilities  in  that  line. 

The  orchards  and  grounds  contain  many  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  and  over  sixty  varieties  of  grapes 
in  addition  to  other  small  fruits. 

The  vegetable  gardens,  flower  gardens,  greenhouse,  and 
cold-frames,  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study  and  ex- 
periment. The  arboretum,  forestry  plantations,  and  lawns 
give  enlarged  facilities  for  observation  and  study. 

Constant  additions  are  being  made  to  the  equipment  in  all 
the  lines  of  work.  The  experimental  work  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  carried  on  by  this  department  may  be  made  an  ex- 
cellent adjunct  to  the  instruction  given  in  class,  affording  as 
it  does  opportunity  for  the  student  to  follow  his  particular 
bent,  whether  he  be  interested  in  dairying,  feeding  steers  or 
sheep  for  market,  studies  in  field  crops  or  grasses,  work  in 
the  orchards,  vineyard,  vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  or  any  or  all 
of  these  lines  in  general,  in  order  to  give  breadth  and  depth 
to  his  powers  in  thinking  out  practical  problems  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

Student  Labor. — In  connection  with  the  investigations  of 
the  Department  there  are  many  opportunities  which  will  en- 
able industrious  students  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  their 
time  in  practical  work.  This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
from  7i  cents  to  20  cents  per  hour.  It  may  be  added,  for 
those  who  are  interested,  that  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this 
nature  could  have  been  furnished  to  students  the  past  year 
had  their  desires  been  made  known  to  the  Professor  in 
charge.  Naturally  work  of  this  nature  can  be  made  an  im- 
portant aid  to  those  who  desire  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses 
while  in  College. 

SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

While  we  advise  those  who  expect  to  become  professors  or 
instructors  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  to  take  the 
four  years'  course  in  agriculture  outlined  above,  yet  we  reyl- 
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ize  that  there  are  many  who  for  various  reasons  are  unable 
to  do  this. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  trained  men  to  till  positions  as 
superintendents  of  ranches  and  dairies,  and  believing  that  a 
territorial  institution  should  offer  every  possible  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  desire  to  tit  themselves  for  their  chosen 
lines  of  work,  a  two  years'  course  and  a  twelve  weeks'  course 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  arranged. 

TWO  YEARS*  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  students  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  old  and  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, Reading,  Spelling,  United  States  History,  Grammar 
and  composition. 

Two  Years'  Course  in  Agriculture. 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

English,  4 
Mathematics,  5 
Live  Stock,  2 

Greenhouse  Management.  2 
Greenhouse  Handicraft,  2  P 
Economic  Ent..  2 
Carpentry,  6  P,  or 
Elective,  3 

English,  4 
Mathematics,  5 
Live  Stock,  2+2  P 
Princ.  of  Breeding,  3 
Horticulture,  1+2  P 
Carpentry,  6  P,  or 
Elective,  3 

English,  4 

Elementary  Chemistry,  4 
Live  Stock,  2 
Horticulture,  2+2  P 
Botany,  4 

SECOND  YEAR 


English,  5     . 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  5 

Pomology,  5 

Agr'l.  Chemistry.  3+6  P 


English,  5 
Bookkeeping,  5 
Soils  and  Crops,  2 
Stock  Feeding,  5 
Pomology,  2  P 


English,  5 
Soils  and  Crops,  4 
Olericulture  or ' 
Vegetable  Growing,  2+2  P 
Soil  Physics,  8  P 
Bookkeeping,  5 


This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  become 
practical  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and  to  be  able  to  fill  posi- 
tions as  superintendents  of  ranches  and  large  estates.  The 
course  includes  much  of  the  work  of  the  regular  four  years' 
course  in  agriculture,  besides  requiring  a  number  of  other 
studies  which  have  been  selected  as  specially  valuable  for 
the  student.  For  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  in  each  study  see  discussion  under  the  four  years' 
course  in  agriculture. 
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TWELVE  WEEKS'  COURSE    IN  AGRICULTURE  AND    HORTICUL= 

TURE 

There  are  many  young  men  who  for  various  reasons  are 
unable  to  spend  two  or  more  years  at  college.  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  a  special  course  of 
twelve  weeks  has  been  opened  for  young  men  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  a  short  period  of 
training.  The  work  of  the  course  is  practical  throughout. 
Only  those  lines  of  work  have  been  selected  that  are  of  the 
most  value  to  the  student.  The  work  consists  almost  wholly 
of  lectures  and  practice.  The  lectures  consist  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  while  application  of  the 
theory  will  be  made  during  the  practice  hours.  For  this 
purpose  much  time  will  be  spent  by  the  student  in  the  or- 
chard, garden  and  field,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 

This  course  will  be  given  each  term  of  the  college  year  with 
only  sufficient  variation  in  the  subject  matter  taught  to  suit 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  course  in  each  term  will  continue  twelve  weeks.  The 
first  term's  course  will  begin  September  9,  1903.  The  sec- 
ond term's  course  will  begin  November  30,  1903.  The  third 
terms's  course  will  begin  March  8,  1901. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Students  entering  this  course 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  no  entrance 
examinations  required. 

Twelve  Weeks'  Courses. 


FIRST    TERM 


Orchard  and  Flower  Gar- 
den, 15P 

Lecture  in  Pomology,  4  — 

Lecture  in  Live  Stock,  2 . . . 

English,  Arithmetic  or  other 
studies,   10 


SECOND  TERM 


Greenhouse,  Hot-Beds,  and 
Cold-Frames,  15P 

Lecture  in  Pomology,  4  — 

Lecture  in  Economic  Ento- 
mology, 2 

English,  Arithmetic  or 
other  studies,  10 


THIRD    TERM 


Garden  and  Field,  15P 

Lecture   in    Vegetable 

Growing.  4 

Lecture  in  Soils  and 

Crops,  2 

English,    Arithmetic  or 

other  studies,  10 
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BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    WOOTON 
Biology. 

The  regular  required  course  in  biology  is  only  elementary 
and  general  in  character,  and  is  designed  to  present  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  subject  to  the  student  and  at  the  same 
time  introduce  him  to  a  limited  number  of  types  of  the  vari- 
ous larger  classes  of  animals  and  plants.  For  this  work  the 
lecture  and  laboratory  method  is  used. 

A.  Botany.  A  general  treatment  of  the  flowering  plants, 
their  structure,  functions  of  parts,  simpler  classification, 
distribution  and  economic  uses. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  third  term,  4  hours. 

1.  Zoology.  Fundamental  principles  of  life;  elementary 
study  of  the  cell,  its  parts  and  functions;  introductory  treat- 
ment of  the  effects  of  variation,  heredity,  environment  and 
use;  types  studied  are  invertebrate  animals,  most  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  the  gross  anatomy  and  comparative  mor- 
phology.    Laboratory  manual,  Pratt's  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Required  of  all  regular  Freshmen  (except  Mechanical  Engineers), 
first  term,  2  hours  and  6  hours  practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Zoology.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  animal  life. 
Types  examined  are  the  higher  Invertebrates  and  Verte- 
brates. Various  laboratory  manuals  are  used  in  the  labora- 
tory work,  while  Parker  and  Haswell's  Text  Book  is  the  most 
important  reference  book. 

Requirements  and  credit  same  as  in  Biology  1,  second  term. 

3.  Botany.  The  comparative  morphology  of  plants;  studied 
by  means  of  representative  types  of  the  larger  classes.  The 
phylogenetic  development  of  the  plant  kingdom  is  set  forth 
as  clearly  as  the  time  will  allow.  Text  book,  Campbell's  Evo- 
lution of  Plants. 

Requirements  and  credit  same  as  in  Biology  1,  third  term. 

4.  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  demonstration  work  on  bac- 
teria of  water,  air,  soil  and  foods  and  those  causing  fermen- 
tation and  disease;  preparation  of  culture  media  and  cultures; 
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staining  and  determining  species.     DeBarry,  Sternberg  and 
Newman's  books  are  used  for  reference. 

Required  of  Agricultural  and  Domestic  Science  Sophomores,  third 
term,  2  hours.     Credit  24  hours. 

5.  Plant  Physiology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  on 
relations  of  plants  to  their  environmental  stimuli;  composi- 
tion of  the  plant  body,  its  changes,  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive. Sachs,  Detmer,  MacDouga],  and  Ganong  used  as  refer- 
ence books. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors,  third  term,  4  hours,  or  equivalent 
in  practice.     Credit  48  hours. 

6.  Human  Physiology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  re- 
citations on  the  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body.  Text  book,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Advanced 
Course. 

Required  of  Juniors  of  the  General  and  Domestic  Science  Courses, 
third  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

Elective  Courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  either 
zoology  or  botany,  the  particular  branch  of  either  subject  be- 
ing largely  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Special  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  flowering  plants  of  New  Mexico  are  to  be 
obtained  at  this  institution.  All  students  electing  work  in 
this  department  must  have  completed  Biology  1,  2,  and  3. 
Minimum,  6  hours  of  practice;  credit  36  hours;  more  time  in 
proportion.  All  such  electives  will  be  accepted  as  minors  for 
graduate  work.  Students  doing  major  graduate  work  in  this 
department  must  have  done  one  year  of  elective  work  in  some 
biological  subject  beside  Biology  1,  2  and  3,  and  for  that 
major  must  do  not  less  than  10  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 
Arrangements  for  all  elective  and  graduate  work  must  be 
made  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Equipment. 

This  department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Science  Hall.  One  room  is  used  solely  as  a  laboratory 
for  biology  and  physiology.  It  is  equipped  with  gas,  water, 
tables,  cases,  dissecting  and  compound  miscroscopes,  micro- 
tomes, necessary  instruments  and  materials,  charts,  casts, 
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bacteriological  incubators,  ovens  and  a  general  assortment  of 
apparatus,  glassware  and  reagents  for  all  kinds  of  biological 
work.  The  second  room  is  used  as  the  herbarium.  In  it  are 
the  college  herbarium  of  about  10,000  sheets  and  the  private 
herbarium  of  the  head  of  the  department,  about  3,000  sheets. 
These  two  herbaria  contain  representatives  of  perhaps  85 
per  cent,  of  the  species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  There  are  also  about  1,000  speci- 
mens of  fungi  and  algae  represented,  the  greater  portion  of 
these  being  named  fungi  of  economic  importance.  The  her- 
barium has  abundant  case  and  table  room.  The  third  room 
is  used  as  an  office  for  the  department,  and  contains  the  de- 
partamental  library  of  about  400  volumes,  besides  numerous 
pamphlets.  Several  of  the  more  important  botanical  periodi- 
cals are  to  be  found  here. 

Geology. 
The  work  in  this  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  recita- 
tions with    prescribed   text-book  reading.     Occasional  field 
work  is  arranged  for  as  often  as  facilities  will  permit. 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  Includes  dynamical,  structural  and 
physiographic  geology,  some  considerable  stress  being  laid 
upon  rocks,  rock-making  minerals  and  their  derivative  soils. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Le  Conte's  Elements  of 
Geology  are  used  as  texts. 

Required  of  all  Seniors,  second  terra,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  A  detailed  treatment  of  the  geolog- 
ical history  of  the  earth  together  with  some  elementary 
work  in  paleontology. 

Required  of  General  Course  Seniors,  third  term,  5  hours.  Elective 
to  students  who  have  taken  Biology  1,  2  and  3  and  Geology  1.  Credit 
60  hours. 

Equipment. 

The  department  of  geology  occupies  one  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Science  Hall,  and  has  at  its  disposal  a  collec- 
tion of  the  common  minerals,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
collection  of  rocks,  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  micro- 
scope, a  number  of  fossils  and  a  departmental  library  includ- 
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ing  most  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  besides 
the  best  modern  texts  and  references  on  the  subject. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    TINSLEY 
Physics. 

This  course  in  General  Physics  is  designed  to  present  a 
survey  of  the  subject  and  acquaint  ths  students  with  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  matter  and  energy,  their  laws 
and  the  practical  application  of  these  to  the  problems  of  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  etc.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by 
recitations,  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  practice. 

A.     Introductory  principles  of  the  subject. 

Required  of  all  Junior  Preparatory  students,  first  half  year,  5  hours. 
Professor  Richards. 

1.  The  properties  of  matter,  mechanics  of  solids  and 
liquids,  sound. 

Required  of  all  regular  Sophomores,  first  term,  4  hours  and  2  hours 
practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Study  of  heat  and  light. 

Requirements  and  credit  as  in  Physics  1,  second  term. 

3.  Study  of  light,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Required  of  all  Shophomores  (except  Agricultural  students),  4 hours 
and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

4.  5,  6.  Advanced  work,  principally  experimental,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  student.  Elective  for  students  who  have 
completed  1-3,  and  a  minor  forsgraduate  students. 

3  hours  recitation  or  6  hours  practice  required  as  a  minimum.  Credit 
for  three  hours  is  36  hours,  additional  time  in  proportion. 

7,  8,  9.  Continuation  of  4,  5.  6.  Elective  for  those  who 
have  completed  1-6  and  a  major  for  graduates. 

Time  requirements  and  credit  as  in  4-6. 

Soil  Physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
among  agriculturists  for  a  more  intimate  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  soil.  Ii  also  fits  students  to  become 
specialists  in  soil  work.  In  this  line  the  demand  for  trained 
men  now  exceeds  the   supply  for  the   various  soil  surveys 
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which  are  being  undertaken  by  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments. 

1.  A  brief  survey  of  the  origin  and  physical  characters  of 
soils  by  lectures  and  recitations;  with  laboratory  and  field 
practice  in  soil  sampling,  determinations  of  moisture,  salt 
content,  water  holding  power,  mechanical  analyses,  classifi- 
cation and  mapping. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Sophomores,  and  elective  for  other  stud- 
ents, third  term.  8  hours  practice.     Credit  48  hours. 

2,  3,  4.  Advanced  work  on  soils.  Elective  for  those  who 
have  completed  soil  physics  1,  and  as  a  minor  for  graduate 
students. 

Minimum  o  hours  practice.     Credit  for  minimum  36  hours. 

5,  6,  7.  Advanced  work  on  soils.  Elective  for  those  who, 
wishing  to  specialize  in  this  line,  have  completed  1-4,  and  as  a 
major  for  graduate  students. 

Time  requirements  and  credit  as  in  2-4. 

Meteorology. 

1.  Lectures  and  recitations  with  accompanying  laboratory 
practice.  A  study  of  the  common  meteorological  instruments, 
their  construction  and  uses,  and  those  meteorological  pheno- 
mena having  most  direct  bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  New 
Mexico. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Juniors  and  elective  for  other  students, 
first  term,  2  hours.     Credit  24  hours. 

Equipment. 

This  department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Science  Hall. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  a  large  room  (50x20  ft.)  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  well  adapted  to  physics  work.  It 
has  in  it  a  dark  room,  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  for  photo- 
metric and  photographic  work,  wall  cases  for  the  storage  of 
apparatus,  lecture  table  and  wall  desks  for  student  work. 

The  room  devoted  to  soil  work  is  well  fitted  with  work 
desks,  tables  and  shelving  and  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

Between  the  other  two  is  a  small  room  used  for  some  of  the 
meteorological  apparatus  and  for  storage. 
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The  physical  laboratory  is  quite  well  supplied  with  appa- 
ratus for  the  usual  class  demonstrations  and  practice.  In 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  finer  apparatus  for 
advanced  work;  e.  g.  Atwood's  machine,  balances,  barometer, 
thermometers,  including  one  of  Greene's  standards,  spec- 
trometer, polariscope,  steriopticon,  photographic  outfit,  Row- 
land D'Arsonval  and  tangent  galvanometers,  resistance  box, 
standard  cell  and  Wheatstone  bridge. 

The  soil  physics  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped,  this 
being  one  of  the  prominent  lines  of  investigation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  equipment  includes  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  the  determination  of  "alkali"  in  soils  and 
waters,  electrical  soil  hygrometers  and  accessories,  soil 
samplers,  drying  ovens,  balances  and  weights;  shaker,  water 
motor,  and  centrifuge  for  mechanical  analyses  of  soils,  and 
the  necessary  glass  and  platinum  ware  and  reagents  for  car- 
rying on  investigations  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and 
their  salt  content. 

There  is  also  a  current  meter  and  register  for  use  in  water 
measurements. 

For  the  work  in  meteorology,  in  addition  to  an  evaporation 
tank  and  anemometer,  there  are  the  usual  instruments  fur- 
nished by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  to  voluntary  observers. 

CHEMISTRY,  HINERALOGY,  METALLURGY  AND  ASSAYING. 
PROFESSOR   HARE 
MR.   POST 

This  department  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  work  in 
these  lines.  The  work  required  of  all  students  is  a  general 
course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  the  subject  being  presented  by  lectures 
and  recitations  with  demonstrations  in  the  class-room  and 
application  of  the  principles  by  each  student  in  the  labora- 
tory. This  course  concerns  itself  only  with  the  laws  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  but  opportunity  for 
work  in  quantitative  analysis  or  any  other  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject of  chemistry  is  offered  in  a  second  year,  Which  is  elec- 
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tive.  Students  in  the  Agricultural  Course  are  required  to 
do  an  extra  year  of  work  in  the  chemistry  of  agricultural 
products,  soils,  waters,  etc. 

In  Assaying,  a  year's  course  is  offered  to  those  who  wish 
to  become  practical  assayers,  instruction  being  given  in  both 
wet  and  dry  methods  in  common  use. 

The  instruction  in  Mineralogy  is  by  the  laboratory  method 
with  collateral  reading;  while  in  Metallurgy,  lectures  and 
recitations  with  occasional  visits  to  smelters  in  El  Paso  and 
vicinity,  is  the  plan  followed. 

In  so  far  as  is  at  all  practicable,  all  the  work  is  taught  by 
the  laboratory  method,  which  this  department  is  especially 
well  fitted  to  furnish. 

A.  Elementary  Chemistry.  The  study  of  the  subject  as 
outlined  in  an  elementary  text  book,  supplemented  by  fre- 
quent experiments  performed  before  the  class.  The  chem- 
istry of  this  term  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  different 
branches  of  science  taught  later. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  third  term,  4  hours. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral inorganic  chemistry  as  outlined  in  Storer  and  Lindsay's 
Manual  of  Chemistry.  The  text  book  work  is  supplemented 
by  frequent  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

Required  of  all  Juniors  and  Assaying  Students,  first  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

2.  General  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  the  previous  term's 
work  and  the  subject  of  qualitative  analysis  begun.  The 
work  is  principally  in  the  laboratory. 

Required  of  all  Juniors  and  Assaying  Students,  second  term,  10  hours 
practice .     Credit  60  hours . 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  work  this  term  is  entirely  in 
the  laboratory,  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  commenced  the  previous  term.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  term's  work  students  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  analyze  ordinary  compounds. 

Required  of  all  Juniors  and  Assaying  Students,  third  term,  8  hours 
practice.     Credit  48  hours. 
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4.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  work  consists  of  a  text 
book  study  of  such  subjects  as  animal  nutrition,  plant  food 
and  fertilizers,  as  presented  in  Warington's  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  first  term,  3  hours.  Credit  36 
hours. 

5,6.  Agricultural  Chemistry .  Laboratory  work  in  the  an- 
alysis of  agricultural  products,  waters,  soils,  etc. 

Required  of  Agricultural  Seniors,  second  and  third  terms,  6  hours 
practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

7.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  practice  in  general 
quantitative  analysis.  During  this  term,  students  receive 
iustruction  in  the  use  of  the  balance  and  in  general  quantita- 
tive manipulation.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  some 
of  the  fundamental  quantitative  determinations,  thus  becom- 
ing familiar  with  quantitative  processes  by  actual  practice. 

Elective  for  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1 — 3,  first 
term,  6  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

8.  Advanced  Chemistry.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing this  term  is  left  largely  to  the  choice  of  the  student;  but, 
in  general,  usually  consists  of  laboratory  work  along  some 
line  of  original  investigation.  The  work,  especially  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  term,  should  be  along  the  line  leading 
up  to  the  thesis  work  to  be  taken  up  the  next  term. 

Elective  for  all  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  7,  second 
term,  minimum  time  6  hours  practice.  Credit  36  hours  for  minimum 
time;  more  in  proportion. 

9.  Thesis.  Students,  who  elect  chemistry  for  their  thesis 
work,  are  required  to  take  up  some  line  of  original  investiga- 
tion and  prepare  a  paper  on  the  same.  The  work  is  princi- 
pally in  the  laboratory,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  outside 
reading.  While  but  one  term  is  required  for  thesis  work  it 
is  much  better  to  select  the  subject  in  the  second  term  and 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  that  term  to  the  work. 

Required  of  all  Seniors  who  choose  a  chemical  thesis,  third  term,  10 
hours  practice  as  a  minimum. 

10.  11,  12.  Graduate  Work.  Advanced  work  in  chemistry, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  S.,  is  offered  to  graduate  stu- 
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dents.  The  character  of  the  work  selected  is  left  largely  to 
the  choice  of  the  student,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  The  work  taken  up,  however,  must  con- 
sist largely  of  original  research  along  some  line  of  chemical 
investigation.  It  practically  amounts,  to  a  continuation  of 
work  of  the  same  character  as  the  thesis  work  of  the  Senior 
year,  although  the  subject  may  be  different. 

The  minimum  time  requirement  for  this  work  as  a  major  is  10  hours 
practice  per  week  throughout  one  year. 

1.  Mineralogy.  A  laboratory  study  of  the  more  important 
minerals,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  ores  and  other 
minerals  of  commercial  value.  The  more  important  rock- 
making  minerals  are  studied  as  completely  as  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject  will  permit.  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy 
and  other  standard  works  are  used  as  reference  books. 

Required  of  all  (except  Agricultural)  Seniors  and  Assaying  Stu- 
dents, first  term,  10  hours  practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

1.  Metallurgy.  The  work  is  presented  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  using  Hiorn's  Text-book  of  Elementary 
Metallurgy,  with  a  course  of  supplementary  required  read- 
ing. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Assaying  Students, 
second  term,  1  hours.     Credit  48  hours. 

1.  Assaying,  Dry  Methods.  For  the  accommodation  of  those 
of  our  students  who  desire  to  elect  the  subject  of  assaying, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  fire  assay  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores.  Each  student  is  assigned  furnaces,  and  is  supplied 
with  the  necessary  crucibles,  scorifiers,  material  for  making 
fluxes,  etc.  Besides  other  necessary  apparatus,  he  also  has 
the  use  of  balances  for  weighing  out  charges,  mixing  fluxes, 
and  weighing  gold  and  silver  beads. 

Required  of  all  Assaying  Students,  and  elective  for  others  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  1 — 3,  first  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.  Credit 
72  hours. 

2.  Assaying,  Wet  Methods.  The  study  of  the  quantitative 
determination  of  copper,  iron,  lime,  silica,  etc.,  by  the  best 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods. 
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Required  of  all  Assaying-  Students,  and  elective  for  others  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  15.  second  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.  Credit 
72  hours. 

8.  Assaying,  Research  Work.  The  work  relates  chiefly  to 
the  composition  and  metallurgy  of  ores.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  make  original  studies  of  methods  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  metals  from  their  ores,  in  order  to  determine  which 
are  most  applicable  and  economical  in  particular  cases. 

Required  of  all  Assaying-  Students,  and  elective  for  others  who  have 
completed  Chemistry  16,  third  term,  minimum  time  6  hours.  Credit  72 
hours. 

The  work  in  assaying  is  principally  in  the  laboratory,  but 
is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  reading  in  standard  books  on 
assaying,  analytical  chemistry,  etc. 

The  time  required  during  the  year,  of  students  taking  as- 
saying, is  six  hours  or  equivalent  practice  per  week.  It  will 
usually  be  possible,  however,  to  arrange  for  extra  work;  and 
students  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so  when  possible,  as  the 
amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  this  subject  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  time  devoted  to  it  in  the  laboratory. 

Students  taking  assaying  are  also  required  to  take  the  reg- 
ular work  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  metallurgy. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  assaying, 
who  have  not  had  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable 
them  to  carry  the  work. 

Equipment 

The  chemical  department  occupies  all  of  the  lower  floor  of 
the  Science  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  one  room.  The  col" 
lege  work  and  station  work  have  separate  quarters.  Five 
good  sized  rooms,  and  a  smaller  store  room,  are  used  in  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  three  rooms  and  a  store  room, 
for  the  station  work.  A  small  brick  building,  located  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  main  building,  is  also  used  by  the  de- 
partment as  a  store  house  for  gasoline  and  other  combusti. 
ble  and  explosive  substances. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  students 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  A  large  qualitative  laboratory  for  students  beginning 
the  study  of  chemistry.  This  laboratory  is  fitted  with  work 
desks  which  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  drain,  and 
have  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  The  quali- 
tative laboratory  also  contains,  among  other  things,  a  sink, 
and  a  fume  closet  for  work  in  which  noxious  gases  are  pres- 
ent. 

2  A  quantitative  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents. This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  two  thoroughly 
equipped  work  desks,  fitted  with  gas  and  water  pipes,  a 
drain  trough  through  the  center,  a  bottle  rack  on  the' top, 
and  drawers  and  lockers  with  combination  locks.  This  labor- 
atory also  contains  a  tirst  class  fume  closet  and  a  sink. 

3.  A  fire-proof  assay  laboratory,  which  contains  six  gaso- 
line crucible  furnaces  and  two  muffle  furnaces.  This  labora- 
tory is  also  supplied  with  a  Bosworth  ore  crusher,  a  sam- 
pling plate,  a  complete  set  of  sieves,  crucibles,  tongs,  cupel 
moulds  and  other  accessories  necessary  in  a  well  equipped 
laboratory  of  this  character. 

4.  A  weighing  room,  opening  into  the  quantitative  and 
assay  laboratories.  This  room  is  fitted  with  a  substantial 
balance  table  mounted  on  brick  piers  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  thus  insuring  freedom  from  floor  vibration.  This 
room  is  supplied  with  a  high  grade  assay  balance,  two  chem- 
ical balances,  and  a  heavier  balance  for  rough  weighing.  This 
room  is  also  provided  with  a  large  table  on  which  to  mix  as- 
say charges,  etc.,  and  with  a  case  for  sample  bottles. 

5.  A  lecture  room,  supplied  with  a  lecture  desk,  a  sink, 
water,  gas,  and  other  accessories. 

6.  A  conveniently  located  storeroom  for  chemicals  and 
general  laboratory  supplies  for  students. 

The  laboratories  used  for  the  chemical  work  have  brick 
walls,  and  wooden  ceilings,  fourteen  feet  high.  Each  labora- 
tory is  supplied  with  one  or  more  ventilating  flues  which  aid 
in  the  removal  of  fumes  and  in  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
The  general  equipment  of    the  laboratories  has  been  very 
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materially  increased,  and  is  modern  and  first-class  in  every 
particular. 

The  laboratories  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work  contain,  among  other  things,  three 
work  desks  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  air  exhaust  pipes 
for  rapid  filtration,  a  commodious  hood  to  carry  off  noxious 
gases,  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method,  a  titration  shelf  and  system  of  burettes, 
and  a  large  still  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  water.  The 
Station  equipment  also  includes  a  balance  table  mounted  on 
brick  piers  in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  Herzbergand  Kulh- 
mann  short  beam  automatic  analytical  balance,  an  Ainsworth 
No.  1  assay  balance,  a  Springer  torsion  balance,  aScheibler's 
polariscope,  an  imported  mill  for  grinding  samples,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  worth  of  platinum  ware. 

While  the  Station  laboratory  is  not  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  the  work  carried  on  there  serves  to  illustrate  actual 
practical  analytical  work. 

The  chemical  department  also  has  a  good  collection  of 
mineral  specimens  for  class  use,  and  quite  a  large  depart- 
ment library  of  reference  books  and  periodicals. 

The  gas  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a  200 
light,  Matthews  gasoline  gas  machine,  which  is  provided  with 
an  automatic  mixer  whereby  the  gas  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality. 

The  water  supply  for  the  department  is  furnished  by  a 
deep  well  on  the  college  grounds,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  most  of  the  well  waters  of  the 
valley. 

Fees.  For  information  concerning  fees  and  deposits,  re- 
quired by  this  department,  see  the  general  article  on  "Fees 
and  Deposit?." 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

PROFESSOR  HORNING 
MISS  FOSTER 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  women  students  by  giving  them  both  practical  and 
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scientific  instruction  in  things  pertaining  to  the  home.  The 
endeavor  is  so  to  combine  theory  and  practice  that  graduates 
of  the  department  may  be  materially  aided  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  household. 

G.  E.  Plain  Cooking.  Practical  instruction  in  simple  cook- 
ery. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  first  and  second  terms, 
4  hours  practice. 

F,  D.  Sewing.  Instruction  in  plain  sewing,  mending, 
darning,  and  the  making  of  plain  garments. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  first  and  second  terms, 
4  hours  practice. 

C.     Cooking.     Lessons  in  cooking  continued. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  third  term,  2  hours 
practice. 

B.     Sewing.     Practice  in  plain  sewing. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  third  term,  2  hours 
practice . 

A.  Hygiene.  Lectures  and  recitations  in  physiology  and 
hygiene. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  women,  third  term.  1  hour. 

1,  3.  Cooking.  The  study  of  food  principles  and  the  com- 
position of  foods  is  given  in  conjunction  with  cooking. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Sophomores,  second  term,  6  hours 
practice;  third  term,  2  hours  practice.     Credit  48  hours. 

2,  4.  Sewing.  Plain  sewing  continued;  the  making  of  un- 
dergarments and  shirt  waists. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Sophomores,  second  and  third  terms, 
4  hours  practice.     Credit  48  hours. 

5.  Canning  and  Preserving.  Preserving  and  canning  fruit, 
jelly  making,  and  pickling. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  first  term,  6  hours  practice. 
Credit  36  hours. 

6.  Advanced  Cookery.  Advanced  work  consisting  of  more 
complicated  cooking. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  second  term,  8 hours  practice. 
Credit  48  hours. 

7.  Invalid  Cookery  and  Serving.  Cooking  for  the  sick  with 
particular  application  to  special  diseases.     A  brief  waitress 
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course  including  lectures  and  practice  in  the  proper  serving 
of  food. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  third  term,  6  hours  practice. 
Credit  36  hours. 

8.  Dietetics.  Arrangement  of  daily  dietary  and  study  of 
food  combinations  with  special  application  to  disease. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  first  term,  2  hours.  Credit 
24  hours. 

9.  Dressmaking.  Adapting  and  using  of  patterns,  fitting 
and  making  of  dresses. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  first  term,  2  hours  practice. 
Credit  12  hours. 

10.  Home  Sanitation.  Lectures  on  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation.  Reference  book,  Ellen  H.  Richards'  Home  Sani- 
tation and  Waring's  How  to  Drain  a  House. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  second  term,  2  hours.  Credit 
24  hours. 

11.  Dressmaking.     Cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing. 
Required  of  Domestic   Science  Seniors,  second  term,  2  hours  prac- 
tice.    Credit  12  hours. 

12.  Chemistry  of  Foods.  Chemistry  of  some  of  the  com- 
moner foods.     Lectures  and  recitations. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  third  term,  3  hours,.  Credit 
36  hours. 

13.  Chafing-dish  Cookery.  Instruction  with  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  chafing-dish. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  third  term,  2  hours  practice. 
Credit  12  hours. 

14.  Dressmaking.     Practice  in  dressmaking. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  Seniors,  third  term,  2  hours  practice. 
Credit  12  hours. 

Equipment.  The  kitchen  laboratory  is  provided  with  indi- 
vidual gas  stoves  on  desks  fitted  with  small  closed  cupboards 
containing  those  cooking  utensils,  of  which  the  students  are 
in  constant  need,  a  convenient  sink,  a  refrigerator,  cupboards 
filled  with  dishes  for  serving,  and  all  the  utensils  and  con- 
veniences found  in  the  best  equipped  kitchens.  There  is  also 
a  large  range,  food  charts,  and  charts  illustrating  the  cuts  of 
meat.  The  library  contains  many  books  of  reference  on  all 
phases  of  the  household. 
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The  sewing  room  is  equally  well  equipped  with  all  the  con- 
veniences necessary  to  the  department;  three  machines,  cut- 
ting tables,  lap  boards,  and  sewing  «chairs.  A  fitting  room 
is  separated  from  the  main  sewing  room  by  portieres,  and 
furnished  with  mirror,  washstand,  couch,  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

ENGLISH. 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS 

The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  ability  to  speak  and  write  good  English.  As  a  medium 
of  securing  this  the  course  is  divided  into  two  parts;  namely, 
Rhetoric  and  Literature.  These  two  subjects  are  correlated 
as  much  as  possible  throughout  the  course. 

With  our  splendidly  equipped  Library,  the  highest  grade 
of  work  can  be  done  in  this  department.  The  general  library 
contains  about  3,500  volumes,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  which  is 
valuable  to  the  English  student  for  reference  work.  Besides 
the  general  library,  a  special  library  equipped  with  reference 
to  the  work  planned,  is  set  apart  for  this  department. 

The  student  is  required  throughout  the  course  to  do  con- 
siderable research  work;  to  hand  in  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
a  theme  (the  subject  may  be  chosen  by  the  student)  which 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  and  a  list  of  the  works 
consulted. 

The  candidate  for  admission  into  this  department  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  spelling,  capitalization  punc- 
tuation, grammatical  construction,  structure  of  sentences, 
and  paragraphing. 

C,  B,  A.  American  Literature.  This  course  includes  the 
historical  development  of  American  Literature,  and  a  critical 
study  of  its  masterpieces.  Weekly  compositions,  based  upon 
the  reading  done  in  the  class,  are  required. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Franklin,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Drake;  the 
second — to  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier; 
the  third— to  Poe,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  and  Parkman. 
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Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  Students,  throughout  the  year  4 
hours. 

1,  2,  3.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  After  completing  this 
course,  the  student  should  have  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Composition  and  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  Rhetoric.  In  this  work  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
form,  style,  and  thought  of  the  written  work.  Text  book. — 
Lockwood  &  Emerson's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen,  throughout  the  year,  5  hours.  Credit  180 
hours.     Professor  Hadley. 

4,  5,6.  English  Literature.  This  work  includes  the  histo- 
rical development  of  English  Literature,  and  a  critical  study 
of  its  masterpieces.  Special  work  is  given  in  the  study  of 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakespeare. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  includes  the  historical  develop- 
ment from  Beowulf  to  Francis  Bacon;  the  second,  from  Bacon 
to  Edmund  Burke;  special  work  is  given  in  the  study  of  Ba- 
con, Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Burke.  The  third  term  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Romantic,  the  Modern,  and  Vic- 
torian Ages,  and  to  the  development  of  the  English  novel. 

Required  of  all  Sophomores,  first  term,  and  all  those  except  in  the 
Agricultural  course,  second  and  third  terms.  Credit  60  hours  to  Agri- 
cultural men,  180  hours  to  others . 

7,  8,  9.  English  Literature.  Later  19th  century  writers 
in  American  Literature,  and  bibliographical  methods. 

In  this  work,  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  a  selected  list  of 
poets;  the  second  to  essayists;  and  the  third  to  novelists  and 
historians.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  bibliography 
of  the  several  authors  as  they  are  studied.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  indexes,  current  magazines,  and 
reference  books.  A  few  sets  of  cataloguing  cards  are  writ- 
ten to  teach  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue. 

Required  of  all  Juniors,  throughout  the  year,  1  hour.  Credit  36 
hours.     Miss  Baker. 

10,  11,  12.  Advanced  Composition.  This  work  includes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  invention.  Special  at- 
tention is  given   to  narration,  description,  exposition,  and 
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argumentation.     A  large  portion  of  the  written  work  is  based 
upon  the  reading  done  in  the  literature  classes. 

Required  of  all  Seniors,  throughout  the  year,  2  hours.  Credit  72 
hours. 

The  Seminary. 

The  Seminary  is  a  literary  society  composed  of  all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  English  department.  It  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  training  in  orations,  debates,  essays,  and 
declamations.  The  society  meets  once  a  month.  Each  mem- 
ber must  take  part  once  during  the  term,  and  must  perform 
the  part  assigned  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  each 
participant  receives  individual  instruction  both  in  delivery 
and  composition. 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOPSOPHY 

PROFESSOR   HADLEY 
History. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  teaching  this  subject  are:  (1)  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  most  important  facts  of  Ancient 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History;  (2)  to  aid  him  in  interpret- 
ing these  facts  into  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  people  at 
the  time  of  the  events;  (3)  to  direct  the  student's  attention 
to  such  literature  as  will  assist  him  in  getting  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  times  of  which  the  history  treats. 

B.  General  History .  Most  important  points  in  the  history 
of  oriental  peoples,  and  of  Greece;  the  reading  of,  at  least, 
one  prescribed  volume  relating  to  said  history,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  an  acceptable  paper  on  said  volume.  Leading  text- 
book, Wolfson's  Essentials  in  Ancient  History. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  first  term,  4  hours. 

A.  General  Histomj.  History  of  Rome  in  outline,  and  the 
reading  and  abstracting  of,  at  least,  one  prescribed  book. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,    second  term,  4  hours. 

1.  General  History.  History  of  The  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
reading  and  abstracting  of  one  prescribed  volume.  Leading 
text-book,  Munro's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Required  only  of  students  in  the  General  Course,  third  term,  Sopho- 
more year,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  History  of  Civilization.  Introduction  to  the  more  impor- 
tant elements  that  have  influenced  existing  civilizations,  and 
explanation  of  their  fusion.  A  careful  study  of  European 
Civilization,  as  outlined  by  Guizot  and  supplemented  by  fre- 
quent lectures. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  and  General  Seniors,  second  term,  5 
hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

3,  4.  English  History.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  with  special  reference  to  dominant  factors  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  history  B  and  A  or  their 
equivalent  first  and  second  terms,  5  hours.  Credit  60  hours  per  term. 
Students  who  elect  one  term  will  be  expected  to  take  both. 

5.     American  History.     Special  period  of  American  history. 

Elective;  third  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

Philosophy. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology,  embracing  topics  equivalent  to 
those  found  in  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture; 
taught  by  recitations  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Required  of  Domestic  Science  and  General  Seniors,  first  term,  5 
hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2.  Applied  Psychology.  In  the  study  and  mastery  of  some 
branch  or  branches,  of  common  school  education,  the  princi- 
ples of  elementary  psychology  will  be  constanly  applied. 
This  course  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  those  intending  to 
teach. 

Elective  to  students  who  have  taken  Philosophy  1,  secon  d  term,  5 
hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  embracing  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  a  school: — the  rights  and  duties  of 
boards,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  etc. 

Elective  to  students  who  have  completed  philosophy,  1  and  2,  third 
term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

Equipment. 

The  department  of  history  is  reasonably  well  equipped. 
It  possesses  MacCoun's  Ancient  and  Classical  Charts,  Mac- 
Coun's   Mediaeval  and.  Modern  Charts,  Johnston's  Imperial 
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Chart  of  the  World,  Johnston's  Imperial  Map  of  Europe, 
Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas,  (12  volumes), 
Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference,  (5  volumes),  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World,  (4  volumes),  and  other  works. 

Those  who  pursue  the  courses  in  philosophy  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  methods  practiced  in  the  pre- 
paratory school. 

The  department  offers  rather  extended  courses  in  history, 
theoretical  and  applied  psychology  to  those  students  of  the 
General  and  Domestic  Science  courses  who  may  choose  to 
elect  its  work.  To  prospective  teachers  the  work  in  psy- 
chology is  of  particular  importance. 

riATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PROFESSOR   HAGERTY. 
riathematics. 

C,  B,  A.  Algebra.  General  review  from  the  beginning  of 
algebra  to  evolution;  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quadratic 
equations,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  imagin- 
ary quantities,  inequalities,  variables  and  limits,  the  binomial 
theorem  (positive  integral  exponents),  and  logarithms.  Text- 
book Milne's  Academic  Algebra. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students,  throughout  the  year,  5 
hours. 

1 ,  2.  Plane  Geometry.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  time  is  given 
to  original  exercises.  Text-book  Wentworth's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen,  first  and  second  terms,  5  hours.  Credit 
120  hours. 

3.  Solid  Geometry.  In  order  to  add  interest  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  and  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  propositions  demon- 
strated, many  numerical  exercises  are  given. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen,  third  term.  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

4.  Plane  trigonometry.  Some  pratical  problems  are  given 
requiring  students  to  use  a  surveyor's  transit  for  measuring 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  This  course  includes  an 
introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry. 

Required  of  all  Sophomores,  first  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 
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5.  Higher  Algebra.  Indeterminate  equations,  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  binomial  theorem  (any  exponent),  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  series,  and  theory  of  equations. 

Required  of  Sophomore  Mechanical  Engineers,  elective  for  all 
other  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  Loci  and  their  equations,  straight 
line  and  circle,  transformation  of  co-ordinates,  parabola,  el- 
lipse, hyperbola,  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers ,  elective  for  all  other  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Mathematics  5,  first  term,  5  hours.  Credit 
60  hours. 

7.  8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  topics  treated 
are  those  usually  •  taken  up  in  accordance  with  well-estab- 
lished usage;  and  many  practical  problems  from  mechanics 
are  solved  by  the  student  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest, 
and  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  principles  which  have  been  ex- 
plained.    Taylor's  Calculus  is  the  text-book  used. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  elective  for  all  other  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Mathematics  6,  second  and  third  terms,  5 
hours.     Credit  120  hours. 

Astronomy 

1.  General  Astronomy.  Not  only  astronomical  facts  and 
principles  will  be  studied,  but  also  the  methods  by  which 
these  facts  have  been  ascertained.  Night  observations  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  course.  The  text-book  used 
is  Young's  General  Astronomy. 

Required  of  General  and  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  elective  for  all 
other  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  4  and  Physics  1,  2,  and 
3,  5  hours  and  2  hours  practice.     Credit  72  hours. 

2,  3.  General  Astronomy.  Continuation  of  Astronomy  1, 
about  half  the  time  being  devoted  to  night  observations. 

Required  of  General  and  Domestic  Science  Juniors,  elective  for  all 
other  students  who  have  completed  Astronomy  1,  second  and  third 
terms,  2  hours  or  equivalent  in  practice.     Credit  48  hours. 

Surveying 
1,  2.     The  instruction  in  this  subject  will  be  such  as  to 
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render  the  students  familiar  with  the  pricipal  instruments 
and  methods  used  in  plane  and  topographical  surveying. 
Levels  will  be  run.  surveys  made,  notes  plotted  and  areas 
computed.  Students  will  have  practice  in  determining  the 
true  meridian  and  latitude,  by  observations  of  the  north  star 
and  of  the  sun. 

Required  of  all  (except  Domestic  Science)  Sophomores,  second  term. 
1  hour  and  8  hours  practice.     Credit  60  hours . 

Equipment 

This  department  has  a  portable  equatorial  telescope  with 
4^  inch  objective  and  magnifying  powers  ranging  from  50  to 
400;  planetarium,  star  lantern  with  slides,  star  atlases,  plani- 
sphere, 24  inch  slated  globe,  trigonometer,  Kennedy's  dis- 
sected geometrical  blocks;  a  surveyor's  compass,  two  tran- 
sits, one  of  which  has  a  gradienter  and  solar  attachment,  en- 
gineer's level,  plane  table,  protractors,  aneroid  barometer, 
optical  square,  planimeter,  pantograph,  chains,  tapes,  level- 
ing rods,  poles,  pins,  etc. 

The  department  library  contains  many  valuable  books  of 
reference,  and  several  periodicals. 

riECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR  MILLS 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  SAGE 
MR.  MACGREGOR 

Instruction  is  this  course  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations 
and  practice,  so  combined  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical 
elevate  course  of  study.  The  endeavor  is  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  broad  foundation  of  general  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, together  with  a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  the  line  of 
his  chosen  profession. 

Much  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  higher  mathematics 
and  to  technical  subjects;  yet  certain  fundamental  studies, 
necessary  to  a  broad  and  liberal  education,  such  as  physics, 
chemistry,  languages,  literature,  and  political  economy  are 
provided  for. 

The  student  is  given  a  thorough  training  in  the  theoretical 
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branches  underlying  the  science  of  machines,  together  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  practical  construction  of  me- 
chanical devices. 

Shop  practice  offers  practical  illustrations  of  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  class  room,  and  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Course 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  trades,  but  the  course  in  shop 
practice  will  furnish  such  training  as  will  insure  marked  ad- 
vancement subsequent  to  graduation. 

The  practice  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  care  and 
use  of  the  various  tools,  machines,  and  materials  used  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  profession. 

B,  A.  Free-Hand  Draiving.  Outline  drawing  from  black- 
board, systematic  drill  in  the  execution  of  curves  and  scrolls, 
principles  of  perspective  as  applied  in  the  drawing  of  simple 
type  forms,  shop  models,  etc.,  relative  proportion  and  the 
study  of  the  values  of  light  and  shade  are  developed  in  the 
execution  of  drawings  of  buildings,  corners  of  rooms,  etc., 
lettering  and  conventional  ornament  is  taken  up.  The  ad- 
vanced work  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  student. 

Required  of  all  Senior  Preparatory  students  and  Practical  Mechan- 
ics men,  first  and  second  terms,  2  hours  practice. 

1,  2,  3.  Mechanical  Draiving,  Instruction  in  the  use  and 
care  of  drafting  instruments,  exercises  in  geometrical  con- 
struction, lettering,  plane  projections,  shading  and  coloring; 
followed  by  detail  and  assembled  working  drawings  of  ma- 
chinery with  tracings  and  blue  prints  therefrom. 

Required  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Freshmen,  second  and  third 
term,  Sophomores,  second  term,  4  hours  practice.     Credit  72  hours. 

4,  5,  6.  Machine  Design.  Mechanical  Drawing  is  merged 
into  Machine  Design,  of  which  it  forms  an  important  part, 
and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  further  practice  in  mak- 
ing drawings  of  standard  types  of  machinery.  The  work  in 
this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  the  design  of  the  elements  of 
machines,  such  as  bolts,  rivets  and  riveted  joints,  journals 
and  bearings,  pulleys,  gears,  etc. 
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Required  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Sophomores,  third  term,  Juniors, 
first  term,  Seniors,  first  and  third  term,  4  hours  practice.  Credit  72 
hours. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry.  In  this  subject  the  principles  of 
orthographic  projection,  development  of  lines  and  surfaces, 
etc.,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  class  room;  and  a  great  variety 
of  problems,  illustrating  both  general  and  special  cases  are 
solved  and  constructed  in  the  drafting  room. 

Required  of  Sophomore  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours . 

8.  Elementary  Mechanics.  In  this  subject,  the  general  laws 
of  statics  and  dynamics  are  studied  with  reference  to  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases;  and  the  fundamental  principles  are  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  first  term,  4  hours.  Credit 
48  hours . 

9.  Mechanism.  Under  this  head  are  studied  the  principles 
underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combinations  of 
which  all  machines  are  composed;  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  gear-wheels,  belts,  cams,  screws,  linkwork,  etc. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  4  hours. 
Credit  48  hours. 

10.  Strength  of  Materials.  This  subject  embraces  a  study 
of  the  characteristics,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  useful 
properties  of  the  various  materials  of  construction;  and  a 
mathematical  investigation  of  their  strength,  elasticity  and 
other  physical  properties. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

11.  Engineering  Structures.  This  subject  embraces  a  study 
of  the  design  and  construction  of  foundations  and  superstruc- 
tures, the  selection  of  materials,  superintendence,  specifica- 
tions, etc. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours . 

12.  Steam  Boilers.  Under  this  head  the  principles  under- 
lying the  construction  of  the  various  forms  of  steam  boilers 
are  studied.  Attention  is  given  to  the  various  details  in  their 
design  and  operation,  such  as  the  size  of  flues,  thickness  of 
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plates,  styles  of  riveting,  bracing,  the  amount  of  grate  and 
heating  surfaces,  etc.;  also  the  various  attachments. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

13.  Steam  Engine.  The  student  makes  a  study  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  the  vapious  types 
in  common  use,  and  investigates  the  many  problems  relating 
to  their  structure  and  efficiency. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  first  term,  4  hours.  Credit 
48  hours. 

14.  Hydraulics  includes  the  study  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  to  the  various  problems  involved; 
such  as  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  short  and  long 
tubes,  conduits,  and  in  open  channels;  gauging  streams, 
measurements  of  water  power,  etc. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

15.  Engine  and  Boiler  Tests.  In  this  subject  the  student 
makes  a  study  of  the  principles  and  the  methods  involved  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  engines  and  boilers  and  applies 
the  same  in  the  engineering  laboratory. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  second  term.  4  hours 
practice.     Credit  24  hours. 

16.  Analytical  Mechanics  embraces  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  motion,  work  and  energy,  as  applied  to  particles 
and  rigid  bodies;  also  a  study  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  the 
moment  of  inertia. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

17.  In  Electrical  Engineering  the  student  is  drilled  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electric  power  generation  and  the 
application  of  electricity  to  lighting,  street  railway,  and  min- 
ing work. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term,  5  hours. 
Credit  60  hours. 

D,  C.  Carpentry.  Reading  drawings,  sawing,  planing, 
gauging,  chiseling,  boring,  mortising,  dove-tailing,  fitting  and 
joinery. 

Required  of  all  male  Senior  Preparatory  students,  first  and  second 
terms,  6  hours  practice. 
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27.  Wood  Turning.  Exercise  in  turning  between  centers, 
face-plate  "and  chuck  work,  ornamental  turning,  finishing  and 
polishing. 

Required  of  Freshman  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Practical  Mechan- 
ics men,  first  term,  6  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

19,  20.  Forging.  Care  of  fire,  heating,  drawing  out,  bend- 
ing, upsetting,  swaging,  welding,  tempering,  annealing,  tool 
making  and  dressing,  ornamental  iron  work. 

Required  of  Freshman  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Practical  Mechan- 
ics men,  first  and  second  terms,  4  and  6  hours  practice  respectively. 
Credit  60  hours. 

21.  Advanced  Carpentry.  Glue  joints,  panel  work,  tables, 
bookcases,  etc.  Timber  framing,  the  construction  of  minia- 
ture buildings  will  be  carried  far  enough  to  show  the  best 
methods  of  framing,  "laying  out,"  and  cutting,  hip,  valley, 
or  jack  rafters. 

Required  of  Freshmen  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Practical  Mechan- 
ics men,  third  term,  6  hours  practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

22.  Pattern  Making.  Patterns  and  core  boxes  for  the 
molding  of  simple  machine  parts. 

Required  of  Sophomore  Mechanical  Engineers,  first  term,  10  hours 
practice.     Credit  60  hours. 

23.  Foundry  Practice.  Mixing  and  tempering  molding  and 
core  sands;  molding  in  green  and  dry  sand,  skin  drying,  mak- 
ing and  drying  cores. 

Required  of  Sophomore  Mechanical  Engineers,  third  term,  6  hours 
practice.     Credit  36  hours. 

24.  Bench  Work  in  Iron.  Laying  out  work,  chipping,  filing, 
fitting,  scraping,  polishing,  key-seating,  drilling  and  tapping, 
hand  work  with  machine  tools. 

Required  of  Junior  Mechanical  Engineers,  first  term,  6  hours  prac- 
tice.    Credit  36  hours. 

25.  26.  Machine  Work.  Elementary  machine-tool  work  with 
drill-press,  planer,  and  lathe;  production  of  finished  machine 
elements. 

Required  of  Senior  Mechanical  Engineers,  first  and  second  terms,  4 
and  6  hours  practice,  respectively.     Credit  60  hours. 
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Equipment 

The  department  has  two  commodious  buildings  devoted  to 
its  work.  One  has  rooms  for  a  forge  shop,  foundry,  and 
storage;  the  other  contains  two  recitation  rooms  and  a  hall, 
an  engine  and  boiler  room  and  rooms  for  wood  work  and  ma- 
chine work. 

An  excellent  departmental  library  containing  standard 
works  pertaining  to  the  engineering  professions  is  accessible 
to  students. 

MECHANICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  power  equipment  of  the  College  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing engines,  boilers,  etc.,  affords  opportunity  for  investi- 
gation, by  the  students,  on  the  subject  of  steam  and  steam 
engine  practice: — one  40  horse  power  tubular  boiler,  one  50 
horse  power  Hoppes  feed  water  heater  and  purifier,  one  du- 
plex steam  pump,  one  30  horse  power  Weston  automatic  en- 
gine, one  8  horse  power  Shipman  engine,  one  13  horse  power 
Priestman  oil  engine,  one  air  pump  and  reservoir.  The  equip- 
ment also  includes  indicators  for  steam  and  oil  engine  test- 
ing, one  standard  steam  gauge  tester,  two  planimeters,  a  gas 
meter,  one  tachometer,  one  Olsen  testing  machine  of  60,000 
lbs.  capacity  for  tension,  compression,  and  transverse  tests. 
A  current  meter,  hook  gauge,  and  other  instruments  are 
available  for  work  in  hydraulics. 

One  12  horse  power  250  volt  dynamo,  one  8  horse  power 
motor  with  switch  board  instruments,  one  Weston  portable 
ammeter,  one  Weston  portable  volt  meter. 

The  Machine  Shop  has  one  16-inch  x  6  foot  tool  room  lathe 
with  compound  rest  and  taper  attachment,  one  14-inch  x  8 
foot  standard  engine  lathe,  one  24-inch  x  24-inch  x  6  foot 
planer,  one  22-inch  power  drill  press,  one  sensitive  drill, 
one  gas  pipe  threading  and  cutting  off  machine,  one  improved 
double  wheel  emery  grinder;  also  a  large  number  and  good 
assortment  of  drills,  chucks,  small  tools,  and  machine  at 
tachments. 
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The  Wood -working  Shop  contains  fourteen  benches,  six 
10-inch  lathes,  one  18-inch  x  10  foot  lathe,  with  over-hanging 
face-plate  capable  of  turning  work  up  to  80  inches  in  diameter, 
one  combination  rip  and  cross  cut  circular  saw,  one  Fox  trim- 
mer, one  large  grindstone  with  Brown  and  Sharp  frame,  and 
a  good  supply  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

In  the  forge  shop  are  twelve  forges  of  the  latest  down-d  raft 
model  with  improved  underground  arrangements  for  the 
blast  and  exhaust  pipes,  one  forge  being  equipped  with  a 
hand  blower. 

Each  forge  is  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  hammers,  tmgs, 
swages,  fuller,  etc.  An  18-inch  hand  power  drill  press  and 
a  punching  and  shearing  machine  form  a  part  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

The  foundry  has  a  brass  furnace,  the  usual  small  tools,  and 
a  number  of  flasks  for  moulding. 

A  Two  Years'  Course  in  Practical  flechanics 

The  course  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  Manual  Training  operations  or  who  have  not 
the  time  to  take  the  regular  college  course  requiring  from 
four  to  six  years. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  teach  trades  in  this  course,  but 
the  advantages  of  the  shops  are  offered  free  to  young  men 
who  can  not  enter  regularly  in  the  college  classes.  Since  in- 
struction, rather  than  money  making  is  the  object,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  work  under  skilled  instructors  has 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  trade  apprenticeship. 

While  there  are  no  educational  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  course,  the  student  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  show  his  fitness  for  the  work.  The  amount  of  shop 
practice  work  in  the  first  year  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
required  of  Freshmen  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
and  is  of  the  same  grade.  During  the  second  year  the  stu- 
dent will  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  either  wood  or  iron  work 
and  the  drawing  pertaining  thereto. 
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Two  Years'  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST    TERM 

SECOND  TERM 

THIRD  TERM 

Geom.  Drawing,  3  P. 
Free  Hand  Drawing.  2  P. 
English,  4  or  5. 
Mathematics.  4  or  5. 
Elective,  4  or  5. 
Woodturning,  10  P. 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  3  P. 
Forging,  10  P. 
English,  4  or  5. 
Mathematics,  4  or  5. 
Elective  4  or  5. 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  2  P. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  3  P. 
Carpentry,  10  P. 
English,  4  or  5. 
Mathematics,  4  or  5. 
Elective,  4  or  5. 

SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST     TERM 


One  of: 

Carpentry,  10  P. 

Bench  Work  in  Iron,  10  P. 

Pattern  Making,  10  P. 

Machine  Work,  10  P. 

Foundry  Practice,  10  P. 
Drawing,  4  P. 
English,  4  or  5. 
Elective,  4  or  5. 
Mathematics,  4  or  5. 


SECOND  TERM 


One  of: 

Carpentry,  10  P. 

Forging,   10  P. 

Pattern  Making.  10  P. 

Foundry  Practice,  10  P. 
Drawing,  4  P. 
English,  4  or  5 
Testing  Materials,  4  P. 
Mathematics,  4  or  5. 
Elective,  3. 


THIRD  TERM 


One  of: 

Carpentry.  JO  P. 

Forging,  10  P. 

Pattern  Making,  10  P. 

Foundry  Practice,  10  P. 

Machine  Work,  10  P. 
Drawing,  4  P. 
English,  4  or  5. 
Mathematics,  4  or  5. 
Elective,  5. 


POLITICAL    ECONOflY 

PRESIDENT    FOSTER 

1.  In  this  subject,  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  production,  the  principles  of  money,  foreign 
trade,  tariff  and  taxation,  the  influences  which  affect  ex- 
change, the  various  theories  of  distribution  and  consumption, 
and  the  history  of  economic  development. 

Required  of  allJuniors  (except  Mechanical  Engineers ),  second  term, 
4  hours.     Credit  48  hours. 

SPANISH  AND  LATIN 

PROFESSOR   HOBLIT. 
Spanish 

The  proximity  of  this  College  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
are  Spanish  speaking,  and  that  Spanish  is  the  native  tongue 
of  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  College,  all  combine  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  study  and  proficiency  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  acquisition  of  a  thoroughly  practical  working  knowl- 
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edge  of  Spanish  is  aimed  at,  and  to  this  end  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient vocabulary  is  acquired,  class  conversation  is  begun 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  The  student  is 
strongly  urged  to  join  the  Liceo  Cervantes,  a  literary  society, 
the  proceedings  and  exercises  of  which  are  carried  on  exclu- 
sively in  Spanish.  A  number  of  students  have  derived  great 
benefit  by  getting  room-mates  who  speak  Spanish,  and  thus 
availing  themselves  of  constant  exercise  in  that  language. 

1,  2,  3.  First  term:  Marion  and  Garennes'  Introduccion 
a  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Second  term:  P.  Isla's  Lesage's 
Historia  de  Gil  Bias,  Irregular  Verbs.  Third  term:  Historia 
de  Gil  Bias  concluded.  Main  Principles  of  Syntax.  Transla- 
tions, themes  and  conversations  the  entire  year. 

Required  of  all  students  who  do  not  elect  Latin,  throughout  the  year, 
5  hours.     Credit  180  hours. 

4,  5,  6.  First  term:  Short  Stories,  Spanish  Idioms.  Sec- 
ond term:  Modern  Novels,  Study  of  Synonyms.  Thirdterm: 
Poetry  and  Drama,  Brief  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Translations,  compositions  and  conversations  the  entire  year. 

Required  of  all  students  who  do  not  elect  Latin,  except  those  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Engineering  courses,  throughout  the 
year,  5  hours.     Credit  180  hours. 

7,  8,  9.  Designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  commercial  use 
of  Spanish.  First  term:  Newspaper  Reading,  Exercises  in 
Spelling.  Second  term:  Miscellaneous  Sight  Reading,  Defini- 
tion of  Words.  Thirdterm:  Commercial  terms  and  Forms, 
Letter  Writing.  Translations,  compositions  and  conversa- 
tions the  entire  year. 

Required  of  all  students  in  Spanish  Stenography,  and  elective  for 
all  other  students,  throughout  the  year,  5  hours.     Credit  180  hours. 

Equipment 

The  department  is  supplied  with  much  general  reading 
matter,  including  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteca  de  A u tores  Espa- 
fioles,  and  a  considerable  number  of  works  of  recent  novel- 
ists, short  story  writers,  poets  and  critics. 

The  equipment  in  reference  books,  dictionaries,  technical 
and  general,  manuals  of  correspondence  and  business  forms, 
is  quite  complete. 
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SPANISH  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

For  the  conveience  of  those  desiring  to  study  Spanish,  but 
who  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  work«at  the  college,  a  number 
of  courses  are  offered  by  correspondence.  Each  course  is 
intended  to  cover  the  ground  of  one  term  of  college  work  and 
will  be  given  that  amount  of  credit  whenever  the  student 
shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course. 

Plan  of   Work 

Instruction  sheets  giving  suggestions  and  assistance,  and 
assigning  tasks  to  be  performed,  are  furnished  by  the  in- 
structor. At  regular,  intervals  the  student  mails  to  the  in- 
structor a  recitation  paper  containing  the  tasks  assigned  in 
the  instruction  sheet,  answers  to  the  questions,  and  any  ad- 
ditional questions  concerning  difficulties  which  he  may  have 
encountered  in  his  study.  This  recitation  paper  is  read  and 
corrected  by  the  instructor  and  returned  to  the  student  with 
such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  may  be  necessary. 

Courses 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  mastery  of  the  main  principles  of  Spanish 
Grammar,  and  to  enable  him  to  read  easy  modern  Spanish  at 
sight  and  turn  easy  English  into  idiomatic  Spanish. 

2.  Modern  Spanish  Novels.  Careful  reading  of  Valdes' 
Jose  and  Galdos'  Marianela,  with  review  of  Grammar  and 
compositions  based  on  the  texts. 

3.  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama.  An  introduction  to  Spanish 
versification.  Reading  of  Iriarte's  Fdbulas  Literarias  and  Gil 
y  Zarate's  Guzman  el  Bueno,  with  compositions  based  on  the 
texts. 

4.  Commercial  Spanish.  A  practical  course  designed  to  fit 
students  for  clerical  positions  where  Spanish  is  required. 
Reading  of  newspaper  extracts  and  advertisements,  study  of 
business  forms  and  terms,  letter  writing  and  other  composi- 
tion. 

Regulations 
1.     Correspondence  courses  may  be  begun  at  any  time  of 
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the  year,  but  they  must  be  completed  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  registration.     Extension  of  time  to  the  amount  of 
three  months  will  be  granted  only  on  account  of   sickne^- 
other  serious  disability. 

2.  No  fees  will  be  refunded  on  account  of  a  student's  ina- 
bility to  continue  a  course  for  which  he  has  registered. 

3.  The  student  must  forward  with  each  lesson  sufficient 
postage  to  pay  for  return  of  same. 

Expenses,  Books,  etc. 

Each  of  the  courses  consists  of  forty  written  lessons,  the 
tuition  for  each  course,  payable  in  advance,  being  II " 

Students  pay  for  their  books,  which  may  be  ordered 
through  ihe  Department  of  Spanish  of  the  College.  Esti- 
mates  and  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Latin 

The  course  in  Latin  extends  through  three  years,  the  same 
work  being  accomplished  as  is  usually  done  in  courses  of  like 
duration.     The  Roman  pronounciation  is  followed. 

Latin  and  Spanish  are  optional  with  each   other,  all  stu- 
dents being  required  to  elect  either  the  one  or  the  othe 
cept  Mechanical  Engineering  students  who  will  not  have 
time  for  more  than  one  year.     A  second  year's  work  is  elect- 
ive with  Agricultural  students. 

1,  2,  3.  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin:  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Required  of  those  students  who  do  not  elect  Spanish,  throughout  the 
year.  5  hours.     Credit  180  hours. 

4.  5,  6.  Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell's  Second  Year 
Latin;  supplementary  reading:  D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition. 

Required  of  those  who  do  not  elect  Spanish,  except  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  men,  throughout  the  year.  5  hours.  Credit 
180  hours. 

7.  8,  9.  Cicero,  Select  Orations  and  Letters:  Virgil's 
Aeneid;  Prose  Composition. 

Elective  to  all  students  in  college.  Five  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.     Credit  180  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  IlILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

PROFESSOR  ALFRED   S.    FROST 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  Ret. 
(Former  Colonel,  1st  South  Dakota  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.) 

The  primary  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  the 
country  each  year  with  a  class  of  young  men  who  are  fitted 
to  become  efficient  officers  of  volunteers  in  time  of  war. 

For  this  reason,  the  department  is  fostered  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  practically  maintained  by  it  without 
expense  to  the  college. 

The  professor  is  a  regular  army  officer  detailed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  this  duty,  and  the  equip- 
ment, amounting  in  value  to  about  five  thousand  dollars,  is 
loaned  to  the  college  by  the  War  Department.  This  includes 
cannon,  rifles,  belts  and  cartridge' boxes  and  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  ammunition  for  target  practice. 

The  department  offers  the  following  comprehensive  course: 

(a)  Practical: — 

Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  through  the  school  of  the  bat- 
talion in  close  and  extended  order. 

Advance  and  rear  guards  and  outposts. 

Marches. 

The  ceremonies  of  battalion  review,  inspection,  parade, 
guard  mounting,  and  escort  of  the  colors. 

Infantry  target  practice. 

Instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

(b)  Theoretical: — 

The  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  covered  by  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  Manual  of  Guard  Duty. 

Small  Arms  Firing  Regulations. 

Ten  lectures  each  year  upon  Military  subjects,  notes  to  be 
taken  by  the  students  and  to  be  made  the  basis  of  subsequent 
recitations. 

Also  instruction  in  the  bookkeeeping  of  a  Company  of  In- 
fantry and  the  preparation  of  its  reports,  returns,  etc. 
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Aside  from  its  possible  benefit  to  the  country  in  the  event 
of  war,  this  course  is  of  great  and  immediate  benefit  to  the 
student. 

The  drills  and  exercises  are  mild  forms  of  physical  train- 
ing, giving  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage  and  correcting  the 
bad  habits  of  body  to  which  students  are  prone.  But  their 
chief  value  to  the  individual  lies  in  their  mental  and  moral 
discipline;  for,  by  their  practice,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  self 
control,  respect  for  authority  and  the  fitness  to  exercise  it. 

Required  of  all  male  students  of  the  institution,  except  Seniors  and 
Graduate  students,  throughout  the  year,  4  hours.  Credit  108  hours 
per  year. 

Uniform 

•There  are  two  uniforms. 

(a)  The  fatigue,  or  working  uniform  of  moleskin  and  the 
hat  known  as  the  "Lion  Special."  This  costs,  complete,  laid 
down  at  the  College,  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  is 
compulsory  and  a  deposit  for  the  purchase  is  required  of  all 
new  students  taking  this  course. 

(b)  The  dress  uniform  of  gray  cloth  made  after  the  West 
Point  pattern.  The  suit  and  cap,  complete,  may  be  purchased 
for  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  according  to  the 
purse  of  the  wearer.  Its  purchase  is  optional  with  the 
student  but  the  college  recommends  it  as  handsome  and  dur- 
able and  appropriate  for  church  and  evening  wear. 

White  Berlin  gloves  are  worn  with  the  above  uniforms  at 
drill.  They  cost  twenty  cents  per  pair  and  four  pairs  ought 
to  last  a  year.  They  may  bswashed  with  the  weekly  laundry 
and  two  clean  pairs  are  requT^d  per  week. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CADET  BATTALION 

COMPANY  A.  COMPANY  B. 

Captain,  J.  Maughs  Brown  Captain,  William  Pelphrey 

1st  Lieut.,  Jay  Stoneking-  1st  Lieut..  Earl  Graham 

2d  Lieut.,  John  George  Miller  2d  Lieut.,  Theodore  Rouault,  Jr. 

1st  Serg't.,  Charles  Newcomb,  Jr.  1st  Sergt.,  Ralph  Deemer 

Corporal,  Rex  H.  Hart  Corporal,  John  W.  Bouts 

Corporal,  Walter  Miller  Corporal,  John  D.  Hughes 

Corporal,  Herbert  Alleman  Corporal,  Guy  Given 

Corporal,  Rafael  Ramirez  Corporal,  Cecil  Hostetter 

Corporal,  Arthur  Fraker  Corporal,  Carlos  Clancy 

BAND  LEADER 

John  Priest. 
COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 

The  college  offers  an  elective  course  of  live  hours  per  week 
for  one  year,  which  is  intended  to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  all 
practical  commercial  calculations,  in  double-entry  bookkeep- 
ing, business  forms,  and  business  customs. 

1.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  To  enter  this  class  applicants 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic,  including  common  and  decimal  fractions.  Certi- 
ficates will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  examination. 

Elective  to  all  students  who  pass  the  required  entrance  examination, 
first  term,  5  hours.     Credit  60  hours. 

2,  3.  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Forms.  This  course  will 
give  students  such  training  in  the  essentials  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping  as  will  tit  them  to  take  an  office  position. 

Elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  course  1  or  its  equiva- 
lent, second  and  third  terms,  5  hours.     Credit  120  hours. 

nusic. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  is  to  maintain  a  good  depart- 
ment of  music  which  furnishes  first  class  opportunity  for 
instruction  on  the  piano  forte  to  those  desiring  it.  This  de- 
partment is  of  necessity  self  supporting,  and  students  will 
be  charged  for  lessons  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  one  lesson  per  week,  for  private  lessons. 

The  institution  is  supplied  with  four  pianos  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  the  use  of  these  instruments  for  practice  of  stu- 
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dents  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  department.  A 
chorus  class,  to  which  students  of  the  institution  will  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  charge,  is  contemplated. 

The  authorities  recognize  the  importance  of  musical  train- 
ing in  the  college  and  encourage  the  work  of  this  department 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power.  In  pursuance  with  this 
policy  they  have  recently  decided  to  credit  regular  work  in 
music  as  other  subjects  are  credited,  and  hereafter  students 
taking  one  lesson  per  week,  with  its  accompaning  practice, 
will  receive  credit  of  30  hours  per  term.  Such  credits  are 
accepted  as  equivalent  of  the  same  number  of  hours  in  any 
other  subject  leading  to  a  degree. 

Parties  interested  in  this  subject  may  obtain  more  detailed 
information  by  applying  to  the  teacher  of  music. 
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STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING 

MR.  LESTER,   PRINCIPAL 
PROFESSOR    DAVIS 
MR.  MILLER 

To  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  the  above  department  is  maintained  in  the  Col- 
lege. To  avoid  interference  with  the  regular  college  work, 
the  work  of  this  department  is  kept  distinct,  with  certain 
requirements,  and  a  definite  course  of  study. 

Requirements  for  Admission.  For  entrance  to  the  course  in 
English  Stenography,  students  must  beat  least  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  enrollment  in  this  depart- 
ment, however,  is  usually  much  higher  than  this.  For  last 
year,  the  average  was  22^-  years.  Graduates  of  any  commis- 
sioned high  school  in  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  All  other  applicants  must  show  that  they 
possess  the  required  ability  in  English  to  enter  the  Fresh- 
man English  class  of  the  regular  college  course.  See  page  46 

No  guarantee  is  given  to  any  student  pursuing  these 
courses  that  he  will  secure  a  position  upon  completion  there- 
of. There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  any  student  satis- 
factorily completing  a  required  course  will  be  able  to  take  a 
position,  and  no  competent  graduate  of  the  department  has 
yet  failed  to  do  so. 

Equipment.  The  department  is  equipped  with  sixteen 
typewriters,  Remington  and  Smith  Premier  machines  and 
an  Oliver.  There  are  also  the  necessary  appliances  for  the 
required  work  under  office  practice. 

It  is  important  that  students  enter  this  department 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  courses.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  who  enters  late  is  able  to  complete  the  required  work 
satisfactorily.  No  provision  can  be  made  for  commencing 
the  work  of  a  course  at  any  other  time  than  as  provided.  The 
course  of  study  in  English  Stenography  is  as  follows: 
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A  Course    in  ffnglish  Stenography 


igrapby  l.  1 
English  I,  o  i. 


TiUKO  TKKM 


■ 


>graphy  3,  ; 


Stenography.  Stenography  1,  in  the  first  term  of  this 
coursi  imentary  in  character,    being  a  thorough    - 

of  the  principles  of  shorthac  .•  2,  in  the  second 

term,  covers  word  signs  and  outline  drill;  rind  in  the  third 
term,  Stenography  3  consists  of  advanced  grade  work,  in- 
troducing a  good  deal  of  business  and  other  dictation. 

Text-books:     Graham's   Standard   Phonography,    rev 
edition:  Graham's  First  and  Second  i !  -  and  Amanuensis 

Pracl 

Typewriting.  This  work  covers  fingering,  touch,  copying, 
letter-writing,  legal  and  commercial  forms,  typewriting  from 
dictation,  mechanism  and  care  of   the    machine,  speed 

3,  and  transcription  from  shorthand  notes.  The  four 
finger  tonch  method  is  used,  with  blank  keyboard.  Work 
absolutely  free  from  errors  is  required.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  students  for  work  on  both  single  and  double  key- 
board machines. 

Text-book:  Barnes"  Complete  Typewriting  Instructor: 
Van  Sant's  Typewriting  Charts. 

Office  Practice.     This    work,    occurring  in  the  third  term, 
covers  letter  writing,  indexing  and  filing,  proof-reading,  du- 
plicating and  manifolding.     A  small   charge  is  made  for  ma- 
terial used.  t 
English-Spanish    Stenography 

The  experience  of  past  years  i  n  conclusively  that 

a  Strong  and  growing  demand  exists  for  competent  English - 
Spanisb  stenographers.  The  conditions  existing  in  this 
locality  and  institution  are  so  favorable  for  work  in  I 
Spanish  stenography  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  a 
unique.  The  calls  upon  this  College  for  such  stenographers 
during  the  past  few  years  have  far  exceeded  the  supply; 
although  these  calls  come  principally  from  Mexico,   there   is 
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an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  and  the  newly  ac- 
quired Spanish-speaking  possessions,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  business  opportunities  open  to  competent  English-Span- 
ish stenographers  are  most  desirable. 

For  admission  to  this  course  students  must  show  that  they 
are  prepared  to  complete  the  course  within  one  year.  To  do 
this,  some  previous  knowledge  of  both  English  shorthand  and 
the  Spanish  language  is  desirable  and  usually  necessary. 
The  course  in  Spanish  stenography  is  as  follows: 
A  Course  in  Spanish  Stenography 


FIRST   TERM 


English  1 .  5  hours 
Special  Work.  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  4,  5hours 
Spanish  7.  5  hours 
Typewriting  4,  5  hours 


SECOND    TERM 


English  2,  5  hours 
Spanish  Stenog.  7,  5  hours 
Adv.  S  tenography  5, 5  hours 
Spanish  8.  5  hours 
Typewriting  5,  5  hours 


THIRD     TERM 


English  3,  n  hours 
Spanish  Stenog,  8.  5  hours 
Adv.  Stenography  6, 5  hours 
Spanish  9.  5  hours 
Typewriting  6,  5  hours 


Stenography.  Stenography  4,  5  and  6  in  this  course  is  ad- 
vanced work  in  English  stenography,  and  consists  of  rapid 
dictation  and  business  forms.  Stenography  7  and  8  is  the 
work  in  Spanish  stenography,  during  which  the  principles 
of  the  text  book  used  are  11  rst  gone  over,  followed  by  work 
in  Spanish  dictation. 

Text-book:  Lester  and  Barker's  English-Spanish  Phonog- 
raphy. 

Special  Work.  Under  this  head  provision  is  made  for  spe- 
cial work  in  commercial  English,  to  thoroughly  train  Spanish 
speaking  students;  or  for  special  work  in  Spanish,  in  the 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes,  for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  that  language  is  not  sufficient. 

Typewriting.  Typewriting  4,  5  and  6  is  principally  English 
and  Spanish  transcription  work,  with  such  advanced  work 
as  the  time  alloted  will  permit. 
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THE   PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR   RICHARDS,  PRINCIPAL 
MISS  COMBS 
MISS  BLAKESLEY 
MISS   SHIMER 

This  department  has  been  planned  primarily  for  young 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
of  the  regular  courses  of  the  college  proper.  Owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Territory  and  its  scattered  population,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  good  school  privileges 
for  every  settlement,  or  even  for  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
This  department,  through  its  special  and  regular  classes,  en- 
ables pupils  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  their  home 
schools,  or  to  secure  more  complete  and  thorough  instruction 
in  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools. 

Besides  its  regular  classes,  there  is  a  special  class  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  of  somewhat  mature  age 
who,  through  lack  of  early  opportunities,  are  not  prepared  to 
enter  the  regular  collegiate  or  preparatory  classes,  but  whose 
maturity  of  mind  enables  them  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  can  be  made  in  the  regular  preparatory  classes;  and  of 
those  Spanish-speaking  students  (still  a  large  element  in  our 
population)  whose  educational  qualifications  would  admit  them 
to  a  regular  class  if  their  command  of  English  were  greater. 
The  course  of  study  for  this  class  cannot  be  definitely  out- 
lined. Each  pupil,  however,  will  be  prepared  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  enter  a  regular  class. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  special  class  candidates  must  be  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  or  must  possess  all  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  a  regular  class,  except  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

For  admission  to  the  lowest  regular  (C)  class  of  the  prepara- 
tory department  candidates  must  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  completed  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Grade  as  outlined 
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in  the  Course  of  study  for  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Mexico 
and  authorized  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education.  This 
work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Arithmetic. — An  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by 
White's  Complete  Arithmetic  to  Common  Fractions  (p.  47). 

2.  Language. — An  equivalent  of  the  first  half  of  Reed  and 
Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English. 

3.  Geography. — Complete  the  study  of  the  United  States 
in  Barnes'  Complete  Geography,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Reading. — An  equivalent  of  the  work  covered  by  Mc- 
Guifey's  Fourth  Reader. 

5.  Spelling  and  Writing. — An  elementary  knowledge  of 
these  subjects. 

For  entrance  to  the  higher  classes  candidates  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  of  grades 
below  the  class  they  seek  to  enter. 

Strict  adherence  to  these  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

Instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  will  be  provided  for  all 
pupils.  Some  informal  work  will  be  done,  also,  in  vocal 
music. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  develop  courteous  man- 
ners and  studious  habits  in  the  pupils.  While  strict  disci- 
pline will  be  maintained,  the  students  as  far  as  possible,  are 
placed  on  their  honor  and  self-government  is  encouraged. 
This,  we  believe,  will  tend  to  develop  those  qualities  neces- 
sary to  good  citizenship. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
Junior  Preparatory  Class 


Algebra 


FIRST  HALF   YEAR 

Algebra 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Arithmetic 

Civics 

Freehand  Drawing 

Physics 

Elementary  Division 
A  CLASS 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

United  States  History 


SECOND  HALF    YEAR. 


Grammar  and  Composition 
Physiology 
Freehand  Drawing 
Physical  Geography 


Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 

Freehand  Drawing 
c  CLASS 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
Reading 
Spelling 
Writing 
Freehand  Drawing 


B   CLASS 

Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Geography 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Freehand  Drawing 

SPECIAL   CLASS 

The  course  of  study  for  this 
class  can  not  be  definitely  out- 
lined, but  the  work  will  be 
such  as  to  prepare  students 
for  a  regular  class  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 
The  Main  Building  or  College  Hall 

The  main  building  is  a  brick  structure  of  two  stories  with 
stone  basement  surrounded  by  a  cement  area.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  gray  stone  and  has  a  heavy  rough  stone  foundation.  It 
is  well  built  and  cost  $25,000.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  furnished  and  in  constant  use.  The  building  is 
well  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  library  and  the  president's  and  the 
registrar's  offices,  as  well  as  a  number  of  recitation  rooms. 
On  the  second  floor,  besides  several  class  rooms,  is  McFie 
hall,  which  is  used  for  class  excercises,  lectures,  and  similar 
purposes,  and  will  seat  a  large  audience. 

The  Library 

MISS   BAKER 

The  college  library  comprises  9,000  books,  6,000  pamphlets 
and  1,500  public  documents.  In  addition  to  these  it  subscribes 
to  91  magazines  and  several  dailies,  and  receives  numerous 
magazines  and  papers  as  gifts.  This  collection  is  grouped 
into  general,  department,  and  text-book  libraries. 

General   Library 

The  general  library  is  located  in  a  well  lighted  and  commo- 
dious room  in  the  main  building.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  this  room  an  attractive  place  for  study  and 
quiet  reading.  It  is  open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  on  all 
college  working  days,  and  until  noon  on  other  days  excepting 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

This  main  library  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,500  volumes 
for  general  use  and  about  1,000  volumes  for  reference  work. 
The  reference  section  consists  of  the  best  dictionaries,  ency- 
clopedias, etc.,  besides  the  files  of  magazines  with  the  stand- 
ard indexes.  In  addition  to  the  customary  reference  books, 
files  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  stations  throughout 
the  United  States  are  also  accessible. 

The  books  are  classified  by  the  Dewey  system  and  are  ar- 
ranged on  open  shelves.     They  are  further   subdivided  into 
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adult  and  juvenile.  This  personal  access  to  the  books  is  of 
especial  benefit  to  our  Spanish  speaking  students,  as  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  look  books  over  before  taking  them 
home.  The  catalogue  is  the  usual  dictionary  catalogue  of 
authors,  subjects,  and  titles  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 

Subject  to  certain  lenient  restrictions,  books  may  be  drawn 
by  any  member  of  the  college.  Students  are  required  to 
make  a  guarantee  deposit  with  the  registrar  of  $2,50  preli- 
minary to  drawing  either  library  or  free  text  books.  This 
amount  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  presenting  to 
the  registrar  an  order  properly  endorsed  by  the  librarian. 
The  rules  governing  the  library  may  be  found  on  pages  88-89. 

A  limited  number  of  students  desiring  to  help  themselves 
may  work  out  their  fees  in  the  library  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  hour.     Such  students  will  be  required  to  give  a  few  ad- 
ditional hours  in  order  to  learn  the  duties  assigned  them. 
Department  Libraries 

Each  department  has  it  own  individual  library  which  is 
open  during  the  working  hours  of  the  department.  Books 
may  be  drawn  from  these  libraries  by  consulting  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  The  departments  subscribe 
to  41  magazines. 

Free  Text=Book    Library 

Text-books  are  furnished  to  all  students  after  they  have 
made  a  deposit  of  $2.50  with  the  registrar.  These  books  are 
drawn  out  upon  written  orders  from  the  several  instructors. 
Students  are  charged  for  unreasonable  damage  to  all  books 
while  in  their  possession. 

The  following  periodicals  are  either  in  the  library  or  in 
the  offices  of  the  special  departments: 

*  Agricultural  Advertising-.  ^American  Grange  Bulletin. 

*Agricultural  Experiments.  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

*Agricultural  Epitomist.  American  Machinist. 

*American  Agriculturist.  ^American  Poultry  Journal. 

*American  Fertilizer.  *American  Sheep  Breeder. 

American  Amateur  Photographer.     Analyst,  London. 

American  Blacksmith.  Army  and  Navy  Register. 
*Gifts. 
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American  Chemical  Journal. 
*  American  Cultivator. 

American  Florist. 

Astrophysical  Journal. 

Atlantic. 
*Beet  Sugar  Gazette. 

Birds. 

Book-keeper. 

BooRman. 

Botanical  Gazette. 
^"Breeders'  Gazette. 

Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Business. 

Catholic  World. 

Century. 

Chemical  News. 

Correct  English. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Country  Life. 

Critic. 
*Current  Literature. 
^Cumulative  Index  to   Periodicals 

Current  History. 
^California  Cultivator. 

Cassier's. 
*Dairy,  The 

*Dairy  and  Produce  Review. 
*Dairy  World. 
^Educational  Review. 

Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 
*Elgin  Dairy  Report. 

Engineer. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

Engineering  News. 

Etude. 

*Farni  and  Ranch. 
*Farm  Field  and  Fireside. 
*Farm  Journal. 
*Farm  Poultry. 
*Farm  Stock  and  Home. 
^Farmers'  Call. 
*Farmers'  Guide. 
"^Farmers'  Review. 


*Farmers'  Voice. 
*Farmers'  Wife. 

Field  and  Farm. 
*Forestry  and  Irrigation. 

Forum. 

Gardening. 

Harper's  Bazar. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

Harper's  Weekly. 
*Holstein  Friesian. 
*Hoard's  Dairyman. 
*Homestead. 

Le  Bon  Ton. 

Library  Journal. 

Life. 

Literary  News. 

Living  Age. 
*Live  Stock  Journal. 
*Live  Stock  Report. 
*Louisiana  Planter. 

Manual  Training  Magazine. 

Masters  in  Art. 

Mathemathical  Gazette. 

McClure's  Magazine. 
*Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 
*Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Modern  Priscilla. 

Monthly  Cumulative  Book  Index. 
*Nebraska  Farmer. 

North  American  Review. 
*Ohio  Farmer. 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
*Oregon  Agriculturist. 

Our  Times. 

Out  West. 

Outlook. 
*Pacific  Fruit  World. 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Phonographic  Magazine. 

Pittonia. 

Plant  World. 

Popular  Astronomy. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Power. 
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*Indiana  Farmer. 

International  Quarterly. 

Irrigation  Age. 
♦Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Journal    American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 

Journal  London  Chemical  Society 

Journal  of  Education. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy. 
*Kansas  Farmer. 
*KimbaH"s  Dairy  Farmer. 

Knowledge. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Pratt  Institute  Monthly. 
-Practical  Engineer. 
^Practical  Farmer. 
*Prairie  Farmer. 

Public  Opinion. 

Publishers'  Weekly. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Rhodora. 

The  following  news   papers  are  r 
file  in  the  library: 
^Albuquerque  Citizen. 
^Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 
"Capital,  Santa  Fe. 
*Carlsbad  Argus. 
*Cerrillos  Register. 
*Chicago  Drover's  Journrl. 

Chicago  Tribune. 
*Colfax  County  Stockman. 
*Daily  Drover's  Telegram. 
*Deming  Graphic. 
*E1  Fenix. 
*E1  Labrador. 
*E1  Republicano. 
*E1  Tiempo. 
*La  Voz  Publica. 
*La  Luz. 


Rural  New  Yorker. 
*School  Bulletin. 

Science. 

Scientific  American  &  Supplement. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 
*Southern  Farm  Magazine. 
.*Steam  Engineering. 

Stenographer. 
*Student's  Journal. 

St.  Nicholas. 

Success. 

Table  Talk. 
*Texas  Farmer. 

Typewriter  and    Phonographic 
World. 

United  States  Journal. 
*Up  to  Date. 

*West  Virginia  Farm  Review. 
^Western  Fruit  Grower. 

World's  Work. 

Youth's  Companion, 
egularly  received  and  are  placed  on 

*Las  Cruces  Citizen. 
*Las  Cruces  Progress. 
*Las  Vegas  Optic. 
^National  Farmer. 
New  York  Herald. 
*New  York  Tribune  Farmer. 
*Otero  County  Advertiser. 
*Pathfinder. 

*Clay  County  Democrat. 
*Raton  Gazette. 
*Raton  Range. 
*Rio  Grande  Republican. 
*Roswell  Register. 

*  Santa  Rosa  Star. 

*  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 


Science  Hall 

This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Main  building.  It  contains  eleven  large  rooms, 
and  five   smaller  ones,  besides  large  hallways.     The  lower 
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floor  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Do- 
mestic Science,  while  the  upper  floor  furnishes  quarters  for 
the  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology  and  Geology.  All 
the  class  work  of  these  departments  is  done  in  this  building, 
and  the  Experiment  Station  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  and 
soil  physics  is  carried  on  here. 

Engineering   Buildings 

These  buildings,  two  in  number,  are  located  south  of  the 
Main  building.  They  comprise,  besides  two  large  recitation 
rooms  and  hall,  commodious  rooms  for  wood  work,  machine 
work,  foundry,  and  blacks  mi  thing,  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  a  40-horse  power  steam  plant.  These  buildings  are  well 
equipped  for  engineering  work. 

Women's  Hall 

This  is  a  brick  building,  situated  on  the  College  Farm.  It 
contains  on  the  lirst  floor  a  large  dining  hall,  a  large  parlor, 
a  smaller  reception  room,  the  matron's  room,  a  kitchen,  etc., 
and  upstairs  there  are  eleven  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
sleeping  rooms,  all  nicely  furnished.  About  thirty  people 
can  be  accomodated  in  the  building. 

Other  Buildings 

Back  of  the  main  building  are  the  feed  rooms  and  horse 
sheds.  These  are  for  the  horses  of  the  students  and  profes- 
sors. 

An  adobe  farm  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  farm.  The  greenhouse  and  the 
sheds  for  the  storing  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  are 
located  near  the  farm  building.  An  adobe  corral  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  farm  equipment. 

The  last  legislature  made  appropriations  which  are  to  be 
used  as  follows:  (1)  the  girls' dormitory  will  be  completed 
according  to  the  original  plan,  thus  giving  accomodations  for 
double  the  number  of  students,  (2)  the  construction  of  a 
special  library  building  designed  to  accommodate  our  ever 
growing  and  valuable  library,  (3)  the  building  of  an  armory 
for  the  work  of  the  military  department,  and  (4)  the  beginning 
of  a  new  main  building.     This  building  is  to  be  designed  to 
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furnish  ample  room  for  a  large  part  of  the  class  work  of 
the  institution  for  some  time  to  come.  These  buildings  are 
sadly  needed  now  and  the  institution  will  be  much  better 
able  to  do  its  duty  to  the  young  people  of  the  territory  when 
they  are  complete. 

GENERAL  INFORHATION 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  a 
great  deal  to  the  young  people  of  New  Mexico.  Its  courses 
of  study  and  equipment  are  now  equal  to  those  of  similar  col- 
leges in  most  of  the  older  states  and  students  can  get  a  very 
thorough  training  here  in  any  of  the  leading  lines  of  practi- 
cal education.  New  schools  generally  make  greater  efforts 
than  the  older  ones,  and  the  energy  put  forth  and  the  instruc- 
tion given  are  often  superior.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
students  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  territory  each  year 
to  eastern  colleges.  We  ask  parents  who  do  this,  to  investi- 
gate this  college;  and  we  believe  if  they  will  do  so,  it  will  get 
a  share  of  their  patronage,  and  that  our  people  will  manifest, 
in  an  increasing  degree,  their  appreciation  of  the  bounty  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  territory  here  depensed.  We 
know  that  this  college  is  better  fitted  to  do  good  work  than 
some  of  the  eastern  schools  patronized  by  our  people. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  is  the  postoffice  and  also  the  general 
freight  and  express  office  of  the  college. 

There  is  now  a  good  elementary  public  school  at  Mesilla 
Park,  the  course  of  study  in  which  connects  with  that  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college;  so  that  parents  who 
desire  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  for  the  sake 
of  giving  their  older  children  its  educational  advantages  will 
also  have  at  hand  a  good  school  for  their  younger  children. 

Strangers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  stop  at  Las  Cruces, 
and  go  temporarily  to  some  hotel.  Thej7  should  then  report 
to  the  president,  who  will  assist  them  in  finding  a  boarding 
place. 

Students  should  be  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  is  too  seldom  realized.  New  students  and  those  desiring 
re- examination  should  report  on  the  day  named  for  this  ivork. 
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Fellowship 

The  board  of  regents  determined  in  1900  to  establish  one  or 
more  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $300,  open  to  grad- 
uates of  the  college,  and  in  default  of  competent  graduates 
who  have  specialized  in  the  particular  line  of  work  required 
of  the  fellow,  to  graduates  of  other  colleges.  These  fellow- 
ships will  be  tenable  for  one  or  two  years,  but  not  for  a 
longer  period,  and  will  be  awarded  to  promising  graduates 
who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  in  one  or  more  lines  be- 
yond the  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  devote  half  of  their  time  to  assisting  in  the  work  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  college.  The  appointment  will 
be  made  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  fellow  is  to  serve  and  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college.  A  fellow  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  two  full  courses  of  study,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  head  of  his  department  and  the  president 

of  the  college. 

Fees  and  Deposits 

Entrance  Fee.  Each  year  all  students,  who  are  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  are  charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars  (§5.00);  stu- 
dents from  other  states  or  territories^  the  United  States  are 
charged  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  term.  Students  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  seventeen  dollars  ($17.00)  per  term,  or  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  per  year. 

Book  Deposit.  All  students  are  required,  each  year,  to  de- 
posit two  and  one-half  dollars  ($2.50)  with  the  registrar,  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  proper  treatment  will  be  given  to  college 
text-books,  and  other  property  lent  to  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  or  whenever  the  student  withdraws  from  college, 
his  deposit,  less  charges  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  college 
property,  is  returned  to  him.  Students  who  are  notoriously 
careless  with  their  text-books  may  be  required  to  increase 
their  deposits. 

Chemistry  Deposits.  Students  in  all  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  assaying  courses  (except  Chemistry  A)   must  have  on 
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deposit  with  the  registrar,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term, 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  to  cover  breakage  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  this  work.  Students  in  f  urnace  assaying  must, 
in  like  manner,  have  on  deposit  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  to  cover 
cost  of  crucibles,  scorifiers,  and  other  apparatus  used  up  or 
broken.  At  the  end  of  the  year  or  upon  withdrawal,  these 
deposits,  less  breakage,  etc.,  will  be  returned. 

Chemistry  Fee.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  each  stu- 
dent taking  furnace  assaying  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  (#5.00),  to  cover  cost  of  gasoline  and  fluxes  used. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Deposits.  Students  taking  any  prac- 
tice work  in  the  Engineering  Department,  will  be  required 
to  deposit  with  the  registrar,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
five  dollars  (85.00)  to  cover  breaking  or  damage,  and  must 
make  additional  deposits  at  any  time,  to  meet  similar  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  this  amount.  These  deposits,  less  charges 
for  breakage  or  damage,  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  or  upon  withdrawal. 

Military  Fee.  Each  student  who  takes  military  tactics  will 
be  required  to  purchase  a  complete  uniform  when  he  com- 
mences this  work.  The  regular  fatigue  uniform  will  cost 
$10.50  complete.  This  includes  suit,  hat,  and  gloves  as 
adopted  for  use  of  the  cadets. 

Music.     Instruction  in  music  is  charged  for  by  the  lesson. 

Horse-stall  Rent.  Twenty  five  cents  (25c.)  per  term  is 
charged  each  student  or  teacher  using  a  horse-stall.  This  fee 
is  used  to  keep  the  sheds  clean. 

Text  Books 

Text  books  are  furnished  by  the  college.  They  will  either 
be  sold  to  the  student  at  cost,  or  lent.  Students  who  are 
able  should  purchase  their  books.  Many  of  them  will  be 
needed  after  leaving  school,  and  they  can  be  made  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  private  library,  which  every  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  collect. 
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Stationery 

As  the  college  is  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  any  store 
dealing  in  stationery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  students  to  carry  at  the  college  a  small  line 
of  articles,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
to  students,  for  cash  only,  at  a  small  profit. 

Boarding 

Although  the  college,  as  such,  can  do  nothing  towards 
furnishing  board  and  rooms  for  men,  the  accommodations  for 
all  classes  of  students  are  becoming  quite  varied  and  ample: 
the  college  has  attracted  to  its  immediate  vicinity  private 
families,  many  of  whom  accommodate  some  students  with 
board.  The  price  for  board,  room,  lights,  etc.,  in  families, 
varies  from  $16  to  $25  per  month;  table  board  in  families 
about  $15  per  month.  Not  far  from  the  College  campus  are 
cottages  for  rent.  These  are  usually  occupied  by  families 
who  have  moved  in  and  taken  up  temporary  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  children.  This  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  boarding  problem. 

A  boarding  club  for  young  men — a  private  enterprise, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Post,  address,  Mesilla  Park — 
has  been  established.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
faculty.  The  building  is  sufficient  to  room  and  board  about 
forty  students.  Table  board  is  also  furnished  to  some  who 
do  not  room  in  the  building.  So  far  as  expenses  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Rooms  are 
furnished  with  study-tables;  but  students  are  expected  to 
furnish  their  own  bedsteads  or  cots,  bedding,  towels,  etc. 
Rooms,  however,  will  be  fully  furnished  for  those  who  desire 
it.  The  food  is  abundant,  healthful  and  well-served.  The 
cost  for  table  board  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  about 
$15.00  per  month.  During  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Post,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  this  college,  will  spend  two  hours  each  even- 
ing instructing  those  who  wish  to  make  up  back  work.  He 
also  expects  to  do  some  practical  field  work  in  surveying  on 
Saturdays  and  will  furnish  wTork  and  instruction  to  a  few 
men  desiring  it. 
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The  Woman's  Hall 

The  Woman's  Hall,  situated  on  the  College  farm,  will  ac- 
commodate about  thirty  students.  The  price  of  board  per 
calendar  month,  with  room,  light,  heat,  and  the  washing  of  a 
dozen  pieces  including  house  linen,  is  817.00  when  two  young 
ladies  occupy  a  room,  and  $16.00  when  there  are  three  in  a 
room,  payable  in  advance  on  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  but  each  studen't  must  pro- 
vide comforts,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  napkins, 
napkin  ring,  and  two  laundry  bags.  The  student's  name  must 
be  plainly  marked  on  all  the  pieces. 

The  students  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  charge  of  the  matron.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  matron. 

Estimate  of  Necessary  Expenses 

Various  college  incidentals $  10  00 . .  $  10  00 

Nine  months' board  and  lodging  at  $15  to  $20  185  00  to  180  00 
Laundry,  per  month  at 9  00 . .       9  00 

$154  00  to  $199  00 
Male  students  who  are  required  to  take  military  tac- 
tics, for    uniform $10  50 

Paid  Labor 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  and  in  the  laboratories,  that  can  be  performed  by 
students,  and  the  policy  is  to  give  it  to  students  rather  than 
to  others.  Some  students  have  been  able  to  earn  enough 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  their  expenses;  but  those  doing 
so  have  had  constant  employment  in  some  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  college  can  not  undertake  to  furnish  work  for  all 
students  who  wish  it,  or  need  it,  in  anything  like  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  expenses;  and  even  if  it  could,  the  student's 
time  is  needed  chiefly  for  study,  recitation  and  practice. 
Still,  many  worthy  and  industrious  students  pay  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  expenses  by  labor.  Preference  is  given  to 
those  who  are  most  trustworthy  and  meritorious,  and  who 
are  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance,  and  correct  in  de- 
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portment.  This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  7j  to  20 
cents  per  hour;  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the 
amount  of  "work  any  student  may  do. 

Religion 

All  students  will  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
but  no  sectarian  teaching  will  be  tolerated  in  the  college. 
Entire  freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  students  in  selecting 
the  church  they  will  attend.  Services  are  held  at  the  fol- 
lowing churches  every  Sunday:  Roman  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist  and  occassional  services  are  conducted 
by  the  Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  At  the  Presbyterian 
church  are  held  meetings  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  Methodist  church  is  con- 
nected the  Epworth  League. 

Discipline  and   Government 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  New  Mexico  that 
by  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  there  has  been  provided  for  them  the  fullest  and  best 
opportunities  to  secure  a  practical  education.  Students,  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  here  offered,  should  realize  that  to  for- 
feit these  privileges  on  account  of  their  misuse  or  abuse  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  them.  No  elaborate 
code  for  the  conduct  of  students  is  prescribed.  The  college 
rules  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  college 
business.  As  regards  behavior,  students  are  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
the  influence  of  any  student  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
scholarship,  morals,  or  good  order,  dismissal  will  follow. 

For  some  time  past,  the  students  have  been  encouraged 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  college. 
The  student  body  is  organized,  and  there  is  a  Student  Con- 
ference Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
student  congress  and  from  the  faculty.  This  committee  dis- 
cusses informally  all  matters  of  student  concern,  whether 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  faculty  or  by  the  students, 
and  recommends  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  student  congress 
such  lines  of  action  as  seem  to  it  to  be  wise. 
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College    Rules 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  faculty  of  this  insti- 
tution to  deal  with  students  in  the  most  liberal  manner  pos- 
sible. It  is  assumed  that  college  students  in  an  institution 
of  this  character  are  of  sufficient  age  and  advancement  to 
know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  view  of  this  policy  this  institution  has  no 
written  rules  relating  to  the  conduct  of  students.  Any  vio- 
lation of  the  usually  accepted  code  of  proper  conduct  is  dealt 
with  as  the  particular  case  may  demand. 

In  order  that  students  may  know  how  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness requirements  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  their  studies, 
the  library,  college  organizations,  etc.,  quite  a  full  list  of  rules 
of  procedure  are  given  below.  These  rules,  while  designed 
primarily  for  college  students,  apply,  in  many  instances,  to 
students  of  the  preparatory  department  as  well.  In  all  special 
cases,  the  preparatory  department  has  its  own  rules. 

A 
Matriculation,  Etc. 
1.     A  student  when  first  entering  college,  or  at  the  first 
term  of  any  subsequent  year,  must  present  himself 
To  the  President, 

who  tills  out  the  student's  "admission  card"  and  sends 
student  with  a  "term  assignment  card" 
To  the  Course  of  Study  Committee, 

which  assigns  studies,  completes  the  "term  card, "  and 
issues  class  cards  to  student,  who  goes 
To  the  Registrar, 

gives  him  the  class  cards,  pays  fees  called  for  by  his 
courses,  takes  receipt,  and  then  reports 
To  the  Instructors, 

and  shows  each  his  receipt.     If  the  receipt  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  Instructor  gives  the  student  an  order  for  text- 
books, etc.,  and  then  assigns  the  lesson,     The  student 
then  goes 
To  the  Librarian, 

and,  showing  her  the  book  order,  filled  and  signed  by  the 
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several  Instructors,  get  books,  and  surrenders  order  to 
the  Librarian. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  terms,  a  col- 
lege student  who  has  previously  entered  will  procure  a  term 
assignment  card  from  the  Registrar,  who  will  till  out  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  card  before  giving  it  to  the  student;  and  the 
student  will  then  go  to  the  Course  of  Study  Committee  and  the 
procedure  will  from  this  point  be  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  except  that  the  student  need  not  go  the 
Registrar  again  unless  he  is  assigned  to  a  course  which  re- 
quires the  payment  of  a  special  fee  or  deposit. 

3.  Students  must  preserve  the  receipts  they  receive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  show  them  to  their  instructors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
classs.  If  the  receipt  is  lost,  a  duplicate  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents 

4.  An  Instructor  must  not  admit  a' student  to  his  class, 
even  though  he  have  a  class  card,  unless  he  shows  the  Regis- 
trar's receipt  or  receipts  for  all  fees  and  deposits  required 
of  members  of  the  College  taking  the  course  in  question. 

B 

Grading,  Examination,  and  Classification  of  Students 

1.  The  system  of  grading  is  on  a  scale  of  100. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  unless  special  action  be  taken 
by  the  faculty  to  the  contrary,  examinations  are  held  in  all 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  taught  during  that  term. 

3.  In  making  up  the  term  grade  in  any  subject,  in  case  an 
examination  has  been  held,  the  average  daily  grade  is  added 
to  the  examination  grade  and  the  sum  divided  by  two.  In 
case  no  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  a  term,  the  average 
daily  grade  is  taken  as  the  final  mark  for  term. 

4.  The  method  of  determining  the  average  daily  grade, 
except  in  the  matter  of  absences,  is  left  to  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  class. 

5.  In  determining  the  average  daily  grade,  an  amount  is 
deducted  for  unexcused  absences  proportional  to  the  amount 
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of  work  missed;  unless  the  absence  occurs  in  the  first  or 
last  week  of  the  term,  or  in  the  week  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing a  vacation  in  which  case  it  counts  double.  Excused 
absences  count  the  same  as  those  unexcused,  unless  the 
work  missed  is  made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor 
in  charge. 

6.  Any  student -receiving  an  average  daily  grade  of  85, 
or  over,  in  any  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge,  have  this  mark  taken  as  the  final  grade  for  the 
term,  in  that  subject,  without  having  to  take  an  examination. 

7.  If  a  student  receive  a  final  term  grade  of  70  or  over, 
in  any  subject,  he  shall  be  passed;  otherwise  he  shall  be  con^ 
ditioned. 

8.  (a).  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  has  a  chance 
to  remove  his  condition  by  taking  a  re-examination  in  the 
subject.  If  he  fail  in  the  re-examination,  or  fail  to  take  the 
same  at  the  specified  time,  credit  for  the  work  will  only  be 
given  after  he  has  repeated  the  subject  in  class  and  made  a 
passing  grade  on  the  same. 

(b).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  in  entrance  examina- 
tions, or  in  studies  during  any  year  except  the  Senior,  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  next  year. 

(c).  All  re-examinations  for  failures  during  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  Senior  year  must  occur  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  term  of  that  year. 

9.  If  a  student,  at  the  end  of  any  term,  fail  in  every 
subject  or  in  every  subject  save  one  he  may  be  at  once 
dropped  to  a  lower  class,  or  from  college,  as  the  faculty  may 
decide. 

10.  Whenever  a  student,  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  put 
into  a  lower  class,  he  may  be  required  to  repeat  all  the 
studies  of  that  class,  whether  he  has  previously  passed  in 
them  or  not. 

11.  No  student  taking  a  regular  course  is  allowed  to  take 
up  any  subject  in  that  course  until  he  has  passed  in  all  pre- 
ceding work  necessary  to  fit  him  for  that  subject.     Neither 
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will  such  a  student  be  excused  from  any  prescribed  work  in 
that  course  except  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

12.  No  special  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  he  is  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  all  necessary  preceding  branches. 

13.  In  case  of  any  conflict  in  the  course  of  study,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  faculty,  the  higher  subject  shall 
give  way  to  the  lower. 

14.  Regular  college  students  are  classified  as  Freshman, 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  or  Seniors,  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  work  they  have  completed.  Thus  if  the  number  of  hours 
required  per  week  is  20,  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  36,  and 
the  number  of  years  4,  then  the  minimum  number  of  hours 
required  for  graduation  would  be  20  x  36  x  4, =2880.  In  this 
case,  a  student  would  be  classified  as  a  Freshman  until  he  had 
completed  720  hours,  and  thereafter  as  a  Sophomore  until  he 
has  completed  1,440  hours,  etc. 

In  the  above  scheme,  two  hours  of  drawing,  laboratory 
work,  shop  practice,  or  field  work,  are  counted  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  recitation. 

15.  (a)  No  grade  from  another  school  will  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  of  work  in  this  institution  unless  said  school 
ranks  as  high  as  this  one,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  faculty. 

(b)  In  all  other  cases,  in  which  a  student  desires  credit  for 
work  done  elsewhere,  the  same  will  only  be  given  after  the 
student  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  institution. 

16.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  work  of  each  student,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  reports  showing  the  grades,  etc..  of  the 
different  students,  are  sent  to  their  parents  or  guardians. 

C 
Graduation 

1.  Seniors  having  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
term  of  the  senior  year  will  not  be  considered  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

2.  A  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  have  completed 
the  full  amount  of  work  included  in  one  of  the  college  courses 
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of  study,  or  an  equivalent  of  the  same  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  faculty. 

3.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  prepare  a 
thesis,  which  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  done, 
the  professor  of  English,  and  the  president. 

4.  Any  graduate  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  to  give  an 
exercise  on  commencement  day,  consisting  of  an  oration  or  an 
extract  from  or  an  abstract  of  the  thesis. 

5.  Subjects  for  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
approval  not  latter  than  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  the 
senior  year. 

6.  All  theses  must  be  handed  in  for  inspection  by  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  under  section  3,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  vacation,  and  the  finished  thesis  must  be  filed  with 
the  registrar  not  latter  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  the  senior  vacation. 

7.  A  thesis  in  order  to  be  finally  accepted,  must  be  clearly 
written  or  type  written,  on  good  linen  paper,  size  8xl(H  inches, 
bound,  and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  registrar  for  permanent 
preservation. 

8.  Seniors  are  given  a  vacation  during  commencement 
week  and  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

D 
Absence  and  Tardiness 

1.  A  male  student  who  is  absent  or  tardy  must  state  the 
reason  for  such  absence  or  tardiness,  to  the  different  instruc- 
tors concerned,  the  first  time  he  meets  said  instructors  in 
class  thereafter.  If  no  such  statement  is  rendered  the  stu- 
dent will  be  marked  zero  for  the  work  missed. 

2.  A  female  student  must,  in  a  similar  manner,  present 
to  the  different  instructors  concerned,  not  later  than  the 
second  time  she  meets  said  instructors  in  class  thereafter,  a 
written  statement  from  the  dean  of  women  as  to  whether  an 
absence  or  tardiness  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

3.  Any  student  who  is  absent  from  a  regular  examination 
at  which  he  should  be  present,  shall  be  required  to  present 
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to  the  instructor  in  charge  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  same, 
in  default  of  which  said  student  shall  at  once  be  suspended 
from  college, 

E 

The  Library 

1.  Subject  to  the  following  rales,  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  drawn  from  the  library  by  making  the  necessary  ap- 
plication to  the  librarian. 

2.  (a)  Temporary  assignment  of  library  books  may  be 
made  to  the  different  departments  of  the  institution  by  the 
librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  Books  so 
assigned  may  be  recalled  at  any  time. 

(b )  Indefinite  assignment  of  library  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  made  to  the  different  departments  by  the  library 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  Books 
and  periodicals  so  assigned  can  only  be  recalled  by  faculty 
action. 

3.  No  library  book,  unless  in  a  department  library,  may 
be  kept  out  for  more  than  two 'weeks  consecutively.  For 
each  day  overtime  a  fine  of  three  cents  is  imposed. 

4.  Encyclopedias  and  similar  works  of  reference  must  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  library,  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  librarian. 

5.  (a)  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  library  longer  than  over  night,  except  during  the 
period  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday  morning.  *  (  b)  The 
last  seven  issues  of  the  dailies,  the  last  four  issues  of  the 
weeklies  and  the  last  two  issues  of  the  monthlies  are  con- 
sidered current  numbers. 

6.  Current  numbers  of  periodicals  may  not  be  drawn 
sooner  than  one  hour  before  the  library  is  closed  and  must 
be  returned  by  9:00  a.  m.  of  the  day  on  which  rule  5  calls  for 
their  return. 

7.  Periodicals,  other  than  current  numbers,  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  library  books. 

8.  No  book  or  periodical  assigned  to  any  department  may 
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be  drawn  without  the  express  consent  of  the  head  of  that 
department. 

9.  Pines  will  be  imposed  by  the  librarian  for  loss  of,  or 
unreasonable  damage  to,  library  books  or  periodicals. 

F 
College  Organizations 

1.  The  public  exercises  of  all  societies,  classes,  athletic 
teams,  or  other  organizations  connected  with  the  college,  are 
subject  in  time,  place  and  character,  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  All  rooms  assigned  for  the  use  of  societies,  or  other 
organizations,  shall  be  occupied  subject  to  the  faculty's  con- 
trol. 

2.  All  societies,  classes,  athletic  teams,  or  other  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  college,  are  required  to  notify  the 
faculty  in  writing  of  all  dates  desired  for  public  exercises. 
When  possible,  such  notices  shall  be  given  at  least  two  weeks 
before  such  exercises  are  to  be  given. 

3.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  of  passing  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  all  subsequent  amendments  to  the 
same,  of  all  societies  organized  in  connection  with  the  college. 

G 

Miscellaneous 

1.  (a)  Stalls  are  provided  for  the  horses  of  officers  and 
students  who  ride  or  drive  to  the  college.  These  stalls  are 
rented  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  twenty-five  cents  per 
term  being  charged  for  each  single,  and  fifty  cents  per  term 
for  each  double  stall;  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  have 
first  choice  of  stalls,  and  the  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Freshmen,  students  in  the  stenography  course,  preparatory 
students  and  special  students,  have  choice  of  the  remainder 
in  the  order  named. 

2.  Carriages  must  be  so  arranged  about  the  horse  stalls 
that  an  open  passage  is  left  between  the  carriages  and  stalls, 
and  horses  must  not  be  tied  in  places  where  they  block  the 
passage  to  the  stalls. 
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3.  The  first  Friday  in  May  is  a  holiday  set  apart  for  ath- 
letic sports,  and  is  known  as  Field  Day. 

4.  The  faculty  may,  at  any  time,  deprive  a  student,  whose 
college  work  is  unsatisfactory,  of  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  any  team  or  public  athletic  work. 

5.  Smoking,  or  the  carrying  of  lighted  pipes,  cigars,  or 
cigarrettes,  is  not  permitted  in  or  about  any  of  the  buildings 
of  the  college  and  experiment  station. 

DONATIONS  AND  CONCESSIONS 
During  the  past  history  of  the  college,  a  number  of  things 
have  been  given  to  the  institution  and  exceptional  conces- 
sions have  been  made  upon  the  prices  of  material  which  it 
was  necessary  to  buy.  A  complete  list  of  such  articles  as 
had  been  received  to  date  was  published  in  last  year's 
catalog.  Appended  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  gifts  received 
during  the  scholastic  year  of  1902-1903,  for  which  the  man- 
agement of  this  institution  wishes  hereby  to  express  its 
most  sincere  gratitude. 

The  various  departments  of  the  institution  will  gladly  re- 
ceive any  gifts  of  material,  specimens,  books,  separates,  or 
apparatus  which  may  be  added  to  our  museum,  library,  or 
teaching  equipment,  and  will  most  willingly  pay  trans- 
portation if  notified  of  the  charges.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  mineralogical,  geological,  archaeological,  zoological,  or 
botanical  material  from  any  part  of  the  territory.  Single 
specimens  are  of  small  value  when  thrown  about  the  house, 
but  a  museum  is  made  up  of  just  such  single  specimens  col- 
lected in  one  place  and  properly  arranged.  We  need  a  good 
museum  and  already  have  some  considerable  collections  to 
which  we  are  adding  all  the  time.  We  also  have  case  room 
for  such  material,  and  men  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  All 
communications  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  the 
president  and  all  material  sent  us  should  bear  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender. 

DONATIONS  FOR  1902=1903 

To  the  Library 

Contents  Index,  Vol.  1,  and  pamphlets University  of  California 
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Santa  Biblia Prof.  M.  L.  Hoblit 

2  copies  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. 

To  the  Department  of  Hechanical  Engineering 

Model  of  Tappit  Motion  Steam  Pump,  in  sections,  and 
Complete  Set  of  Drawings  of  the  same 

The  Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
To  the  Chemical  Department 
Specimen  of  Native  Gold,  "Old  Abe"  mine 

A.  P.  Green,  White  Oaks,  N.  M. 
Specimen  of  Native  Silver,  "Shamrock  Mine" 

N.  E.  Stevens,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Specimen  of  Native  Sulfur,  from  Popocatapetl,  Mex.  .Prof.  Chas.  Mills 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
1  Alpha  No.  3  DeLaval  Cream  Separator 

Littleton  Creamery  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Agave  plant Missouri  Botanical  Gardens 

15  gal.  Calcothion  Preparation 

Adler  Color  and  Chemical  Works,  New  York 
300  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  and 

500  lbs.  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder Prof.  Wm.  Myers,  New  York 

3.1  oz.  Onion  Seed,  No.  9318  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

Plants  of  Tacsonia  Millissima U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

Three  Varieties  of  Tobacco U.  S   Dept.  Agric. 

Scions  of  three  Varieties  of  Apples IT.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

1  ib.  Seed  Potatoes W.  A.  Burpees,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  trees  each  of  six  varieties  of  Plums,  F.  T.  Ramsey,  Austin,  Texas 

6  lbs.  Seed  Potatoes Mr.  Wilson,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Three  varieties  of  Seed  Potatatoes 

Prof.  Geo.  O.  Greene,  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
To  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
Manual  of  Surveying  Instructions,  1902,  and 
Manual  of  Mineral  Land  Surveys,  1902, 

Surveyor  General  Llewellyn,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
To  the  Department  of  Biology  and  Geology 
Specimen  of  Amonite,  from  Mexico.  ..R.  L.  Young,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Living  specimen  of  Scops  tricopns. . .  J.  K.  Metcalfe,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Prepared  skin  of  Sea  Gull Robt.  J.  Metcalfe,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Specimen  of  Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

Herbert  Stewart,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
6  Books  and  30  Pamphlets  on  Biological   Subjects,  mainly  Ornithol- 
ogical, and 
A  typewritten  copy  of  Birtwell's  Field  Notes  on  New  Mexican  Birds, 
Mrs.  Olivia  M.  Birtwell,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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Photograph  of  Gila  Monster,  L.  C.  McGrath,  Lordsburg,  N.  M. 

25  botanical  specimens,. . .  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M, 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  Student  Congress 

This  is  an  organization  of  the  students  of  the  institution 
which  is  especially  designed  to  promote  ''self-government," 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  Faculty  for  this  reason  only.  The 
opinions  and  desires  of  this  Congress  usually  receive  consid- 
eration by  the  Faculty  on  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  students,  although  the  Faculty  uses  its  best  judgment  as 
to  when  it  shall  consult  the  Congress.  The  power  delegated 
to  the  Congress  is  only  advisory,  and  in  order  to  receive  any 
consideration,  its  recommendations  must  be  presented  to  the 
Faculty  through  the  Student  Conference  Committee.  This 
committee  is  always  ready  to  meet  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Congress,  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the  students,  and 
reports  all  such  requests,  with  their  recommendations,  to 
the  Faculty  for  action. 

All  students  of  the  institution  are  members  of  the  Student 
Congress.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
elected  each  term,  and  are  as  follows:  President,  secretary, 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  following  classes;  Senior, 
Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshman,  Stenography,  and  Senior 
Preparatory.     The  officers  for  the  third  term  are: 

Reginald  Hart President. 

Fannie  Ford Secretary. 

The  Columbian  Literary  Society 

The  society  was  organized  October  25, 1891,  under  the  name 
of  Alpha  Chi.  In  1892  this  was  changed  to  Columbian,  since 
which  time  the  society  has  made  steady  and  prosperous 
growth.  Until  about  the  middle  of  1894-5  only  men  were 
admitted  as  members,  but  since  that  time  women  have  had 
equal  membership  privileges.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  conscientious  and  practical  literary 
and  musical  work  by  readings,  essays,  papers,  debates,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  such  other  exercises  as  the  com- 
mittee on  program  may  prescribe.  Each  year  the  society 
gives  a  public  entertainment,  generally  of  a  dramatic  char- 
acter, and  the  drill  and  training  is  of  great  value  to  those  who 
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take  part.  The  self-possession,  knowledge  of  parliamentry 
law,  and  skill  in  debate,  which  faithful  members  of  this  so- 
ciety gain,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  after  life. 

To  be  eligible  to  membership  a  student  must  be  pursuing 
work  in  (1)  any  of  the  regular  four  year  college  courses,  (2) 
either  of  the  two  year  short  courses,  or  (3)  either  of  the  steno- 
graphy courses.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  each  new 
member,  which  fee  admits  him  to  the  society  and  gives  him 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  college  paper.  Dues  of  fifty 
cents  are  paid  each  succeeding  term.  Attendance  on  all 
regular  meetings  is  obligatory,  and  non-performance  of  duty 
is  punishable  by  fine. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  on  Friday  afternoon  of  each 
week  and  an  evening  meetings  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month.  Visitors  are  allowed  during  the  literary  part  of 
the  meetings.  Officers  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.     The  officers  for  the  third  term  are: 

Maude  E.  McFie. President 

Will  Pelphrey Vice-President 

Annis  Ford Recording  Secretary 

Rowena  Mott Corresponding  Secretary 

Phillis  Deemer .  .Treasurer 

John  Hughes Librarian 

Or  rick  Metcalfe Critic 

Pinckney  Ford V  ice-Critic 

Orrick  Metcalfe Marshal 

Fannie  Ford  ) 

Anna  Baker  V Literary  Committee 

Stanley  Macgregor  ) 
Archie  Brown  ) 

Rowena  Mott    > Executive  Committee 

Lute  Foster       j 

El  Liceo  Cervantes 

This  is  a  literary  society  composed  of  students  and  others 
interested  in  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  motto,  "El  que 
quiere  hablar  bien,  debe  principiar  por  hablar  trial,' '  indi- 
cates the  spirit  of  the  society,  which  encourages  the  falter- 
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ing  efforts  of  beginners,  at  the  same  time  setting  before  them 
the  more  successful  performances  of  advanced  students. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  essays, 
readings,  debates,  songs,  discussions,  etc.,  are  rendered,  all 
in  Spanish.  A  fine  is  imposed  upon  any  one  speaking  En- 
glish during  a  meeting  without  permission  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  society,  assisted  by  friends,  gave  a  concert  and 
Spanish  play  in  Las  Cruces,  in  the  Spring  term  of  the  year 
just  closed. 

The  colors  of  the  society  are  crimson  and  gold,  and  a  neat 
emblematic  pin  has  been  adopted. 

The  prospects  for  permanence  and  much  good  work  in  the 
years  to  come  are  good. 

The  officers  for  the  Spring  term  of  1903  are: 

L.  D.  Valdez Presidente 

Maude  McFie Vice  Presidente 

W.  P.  Lapoint Secretario 

M.  L.  Hoblit Tesorero 

A.  Reza Critico 

Flora  Evans Vice  Critico 

Ralph  Deemer Censor  Morum 

J.  Calderon      ) 

W.  P.  Lapoint  >■ Comite  de  Progama 

E.  Ornelas         ) 

The  Collegian 

The  New  Mexico  Collegian  is  the  name  given  to  the  paper 
published  by  the  Columbian  Literary  Society.  It  is  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  chronicling  of  College 
events  and  happenings — locally,  socially,  and  of  a  literary 
character,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  pages.  The  entire 
management  is  taken  by  those  students  who  are  members  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  and  the  staff  is  elected  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  so  that  as  many  students  as  possible  may  have  the 
practical  experience  in  journalistic  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
year-a  souvenir  Commencement  number  is  issued,  replete 
with  pictures,  local  matter  and  special  articles  of  interest  to 
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the  students  and  their  friends.  The  subscription  list 
includes  practically  all  the  students  of  the  college,  the 
alumni,  and  a  large  number  of  outside  friends. 

Essays  and  literary  compositions  of  special  value  written 
by  any  student  in  connection  with  his  college  work  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Collegian,  and  this  fact  tends  to  make  the  stu- 
dents strive  to  do  good  work.  The  expenses  of  publication 
are  paid  from  the  money  received  from  advertisements  and 
subscriptions.  The  training  in  finance  and  business  methods 
which  this  gives  to  the  students,  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Staff 
The  staff  for  the  third  term  of  1902-3  is  as  follows: 

Clarence  D.  Case Editor  in  Chief 

Pinckney  Ford Assistant  Editor 

Orrick  Metcalfe Local  Editor 

Fannie  Ford Social  Editor 

Lute  Foster.    Exchange  Editor 

Walter  Goebel Athletic  Editor 

C.  L.  Post Alumni  Editor 

John  D.  Hughes Business  Manager 

C.  L.  Newcomb,  Jr Assistant  Manager 

Athletic  Association 
Athletics  have  always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
student  life  of  this  institution.  The  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1893  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  its  growth  has 
been  steady  and  sound.  The  efficiency  of  the  association  is 
shown  in  its  work.  All  but  one  of  the  territorial  track  ath- 
letic records  are  held  by  this  college.  Until  recently  the 
work  has  been  confined  at  home  but  this  will  no  longer  be 
the  case  as  the  other  institutions  are  now  putting  teams  in 
the  field.  An  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  was 
formed  last  year  which  is  all  ready  bearing  fruit.  The  first 
meet  under  its  direction  was  held  here  last  June — this  school 
carrying  off  the  houors.  A  second  will  be  held  in  Albuquer- 
que in  May  of  this  year. 

Much  is  expected  of  athletics  in  the  future  as  the  associa- 
tion is  on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever  in  its  history.     The  new 
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constitution  recently  adopted  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
puts  the  association  on  a  firmer  and  surer  standing.  The 
officers,  elected  annually  by  the  association  as  a  whole  form 
what  is  known  as  the  Athletic  Board.  Under  the  direction 
of  this  Board  all  athletics  are  controlled,  all  expenditures  are 
approved  and  checked.  One  thing  to  the  credit  of  the  or- 
ganization is  that  it  has  not  failed  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
is  extremely  careful  in  contracting  same.  A  new  feature  of 
the  constitution  is  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Board  com- 
posed of  the  Athletic  Board,  Team  Managers,  Faculty  Ath- 
letic Committee,  and  two  resident  graduates.  Much  benefit 
is  expected  to  result  from  the  work  of  this  body. 

The  College  campus  is  probably  the  best  in  the  territory; 
it  is  excellently  situated  and  equipped  with  good  fields  for 
foot  ball,  base  ball,  tennis  courts,  a  quarter  mile  track  and  a 
220  straightaway,  etc. 

The  various  teams  that  represent  the  College  under  the 
direction  of  the  assocation  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
territory.  This  year  the  foot  ball  team  was  scored  upon  but 
once;  the  basket  ball  team  holds  the  territorial  championship, 
having  won  every  game  played;  the  prospects  for  a  winning 
base  ball  team  was  never  better,  and  we  undoubtedly  have 
the  best  track  men  in  this  section  of  the  southwest. 

A  member  of  the  association  has  access  to  foot  ball  and 
base  ball  suits,  tennis  courts  and  balls,  the  usual  outfit  for 
field  sports,  and  a  shower  bath  on  the  grounds. 

The  cost  of  membership  is,  for  men,  an  admission  fee  of 
one  dollar  ($1.00),  a  monthly  assessment  of  25c,  while  for 
women  the  charges  are  half  this  amount.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
members  are  girls  who  take  active  part  in  tennis  and  basket 
ball. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Will  Pelphrey President 

Ralph  Deemer Vice-President 

Maude  E.  McPie Secretary 

U.  G.  Brown Treasurer 

C.  T.  Hagery Auditor 
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J.  0.  Miller General  Manager 

Oscar  C.  Snow,B.S.'94  Member  Advisory  Board 
J.S.Macgregor,B.S.'02  Member  Advisory  Board 

ALUMNI 

Officers  of  Alumni  Association 

for  1902-1903. 

President George  M.  Williams 

First  Vice-President Frances  French 

Second  Vice-President I.  H.  Stanley 

Secretary Elizabeth  C.  Foster 

Treasurer Charles  L.  Post 

Class  of  1894 
Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 
and  Horticulturist  to  the  Experiment  Station,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  MesillaPark,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Herbert,  (nee  Williams),    B.    S.,   Housewife, 
Hondo,  New  Mexico. 

R.  Roy  Larkin,   B.  S.,  Principal  Public   Schools,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

Lamuel  C.  McGrath,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Lordsburg,   New 
Mexico. 

Oscar  C.  Snow,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  MesillaPark,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Class  of  1895 
Mrs.  Jessie  Rhodes,  (nee  Casad),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  El  Oro, 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1896 
Mae  Gil  more,  B.  S.,  Alto,  New  Mexico. 
Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.     Deceased,  1901. 
Albert  H.  Peterson,  B.  S.;  Mechanic,  Chicago,  111. 
Clarence  E.  Rhodes,  B.  S.,  with  American  Mining  Co.,  El 
Oro,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1897 

Joseph  F.  Bennett,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  with  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
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Elgin  B.  Holt,  B.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthur  E.  Williams,  B.  S.,  County  Surveyor  Lincoln  Co., 
Lincoln,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1898 

Edwin  E.  Casey,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  V.     Deceased,  1898. 

Daval  G.  Cravens,  B.  S.,  Master  of  Mathematics  and  Span- 
ish, St.  Alban's  School,  Radford,  Va. 

Charles  E.  Mead,  B.  S.,  Druggist,  San  Marcial,  N.  M. 

Iva  R.  Shallenberger,  (nee  Mead),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Stanley,  B.  S.,  Pinos  Altos,  N.  M. 

William  A.  Sutherland,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Civil  Service,  Manila, 
P.  I. 

Lottie  Sweet,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

George  M.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Ranchman,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Class  of  1899 

Edward  J.  Coe,  B.  S.,  County  School  Superintendent,  Lin- 
coln Co.,  Lincoln,  N.  M. 

Walter  E.  Holt,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Customs  Service,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

John  D.  Tinsley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Soil  Phy- 
sicist, Vice  Director  of  the  Exper.  Sta.,  N.  M.  College  of  A. 
and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Class  of  1900 

William  Cory  Meeker,  B.  S.,  Clifton,  Arizona. 

Charles  Lewis  Post,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemical  Dept., 
N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

Archie  Bruce  Sage,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Mechan- 
ical Ecgineering,  N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  M. 

HalbertE  P.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Class  of  1 90 1 

Leah  Nora  Newberry,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Minnie  Wilson  Sutherland  (nee  Newberry),  B.  S.,  House- 
wife, Manila,  P.  I. 

Alfredo  Marcos  Sanchez,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Division  of 
Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Matthew  Steel,  M.  S.,  Alainogordo,  N.  M. 
Class  of  1902 

Theron  Catlin   Bennett,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  Pierce  City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Coger,  (nee  Coleman),  B.  S.,  Housewife,  Alamo- 
gordo, N.  M. 

Elizabeth  C.  Poster,  B.  S.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Prances  French,  B.  S.,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

James  Stanislaus  Macgregor,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  N.  M.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Mesilla 
Park,  N.  M. 
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CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Senior 

Ford,  Fannie Las  Cruces 

McFie,  Maude  Elizabeth Santa  Fe 

Metcalfe,  Orrick  Baylor   Silver  City 

Metcalfe,  Robert  James  Silver  City 

Mott,  Rowena Las  Cruces 

Nelson,  Ina  Mae Lake  Valley 

Junior 

Case,  Lauren  W     Attica,  Ind . 

Foster,  Lute Las  Cruces 

Hoblit.  Mrs.  Orpha Mesilla  Park 

Nabours,  Benjamin  F White  Oaks 

Sophomore 

Brown,  John  Maughs Las  Cruces 

Foster,  Florence. Las  Cruces 

Freeman,  Annie  M Berino 

Harney ,  Annetta  May Cerrillos 

Hart,  Reginald  H El  Paso,  Tex. 

Hughes,  John  David , Albuquerque 

Newcomb,  Bessie  S Mesilla  Park 

Ornelas,  Efren Chihuahua.  Mexico 

Ramirez ,  Rafael Mesilla  Park 

Freshmen 

Blinn,  Mary   Kelly 

Blinn,  Merle  A Kelly 

Bouts,  John  W   Mesilla  Park 

Brown,  Archie Gallup 

Brown.  Ulysses Gallup 

Coleman,  Ruth   Mesilla  Park 

Ford ,  Annis  B Las  Cruces 

Galles,  Georgia .- Las  Cruces 

Graham,  Earl  A Mesilla  Park 

Larrazolo,  John  B Las  Vegas 

Miller,  Jno.  Geo Santa  Fe 

Neal,  Homer Mesilla  Park 

Newberry,  H.  Clay   Mesilla  Park 

Pelphrey ,  William  H Alamogordo 

Poe,  Oscar  L Mesilla  Park 

Rigney ,    Alma Belen 

Special 

Amador,  Juliette  J   Las  Cruces 

Bevans ,  Henry   Mesilla   Park 
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Crosby,  William El  Paso,  Tex. 

Deemer,  Ralph,  B Mesilla  Park 

Deemer,  Phillis  B Mesilla  Park 

Given,    Guy  C Hillsboro 

Jewett,  C.  W  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Lane,  John  H White  Oaks 

Lapoint,    William ...  .Las  Cruees 

Llewellyn,  Gladys Las  Cruees 

Pequignot,  Cecilia  N . ... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Quintero ,  Jose Las  Cruees 

Scoggins,  Beulah Mesilla  Park 

Swing-,  S.  Walter Coatesville,  Pa. 

Stivers,  Jos.  W Raton 

Varela,  Miguel   M Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Practical    Hechanics 

Angel,  Ignacio Las  Cruees 

Balizan,  Estanislado Las  Cruees 

Banegas ,  Febronio Las  Cruees 

Barela ,  Juan  M Las  Cruees 

Berdugo,  Juan Mesilla 

Bloodgood ,  Dean  W.  A Kingston 

Endicott,  William Lake  Valley 

Goebel,  Walter  E Belen 

Gonzales,  Jesus Las  Cruees 

Gonzales,  Vidal Mesilla  Park 

Goodin,  Frank   M White  Oaks 

Grijalba,  Marcos Arroyo  Bonito 

Hitchcock,  James  E San  Marcial 

Herrera,  Ramon Las  Cruees 

Isaacks,  William  F Las  Cruees 

Lowe,  Joseph  W Las  Cruees 

Lucero,  Juan .' .Las  Cruees 

Luna,  Julian  F Limitar 

Mayo,  Glover San  Pedro 

Miller,  Bernard Cliff 

Miller,  Walter  L Santa  Fe 

Molina,  Maximiliano Las  Cruees 

Nattress,  Chas.  H  San  Marcial 

Padilla,  Eugenio Las  Cruees 

Parks,  Harry  L Lake  Valley 

Peiia,  Rafael Las  Cruees 

Pis  ana,  Concepcion Mesila 

Priest,  John  E Rincon 

Raff,  John  B Los  Lunas 
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Randall,  Claude Deming 

Randolph,  John Jennings,  La. 

Rouault,  Jr.,  Theodore Las  Cruces 

Sarabia ,  Carlos Las  Cruces 

Salcido,  Pablo Las  Cruces 

Serna,  Patricio Mesilla 

Serna,  Pedro Las  Cruces 

Soto,  Carlos Las  Cruces 

Trujillo,  Miguel Las  Cruces 

Wallace,  Harry Metcalfe,  Ariz. 

Two  Year's  Course  in  Agriculture 

Case,  Clarence  D Attica,  Ind. 

Newcomb,  Jr.,  Chas.  L  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Steiger,  Ralph .Holyoke,  Mass. 

Stenography 

Alexander,  Cecil Socorro 

Alexander,  Lolita Socorro 

Baker,  Anna  T Troy,  N.  Y. 

Bloom,  Lansing  B Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Bragg,  L.  Leona Mesilla  Park 

Calderon,  Jose Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Chipman,  Irene Alamogordo 

Clancy ,  Carlos  C Puerto  de  Luna 

Fredrickson,  Estrid Albuquerque 

Hamilton ,  Richard White  Oaks 

Johnson,  Jean  R Mesilla  Park 

Mejia.  Albino Solomonville,  Ariz. 

Molinar,  Rafael  S Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Myers,  Sarah Albuquerque 

Newton,  Nellie  Olena Mesilla  Park 

dinger,  Robert  W Mesilla  Park 

Orr,  Blanche Hanover 

Reza,  Adolfo  S Las   Cruces 

Reid,  J.  Rufus   San  Antonio 

Valdez,  Louis  D Las  Cruces 

Weinman,   Walter Albuquerque 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Senior  Preparatory 

Ascarate,  Nemecia Las  Cruces 

Dessauer,  Philip  E Las  Cruces 

Freeman,  John  J Anthony 

Graham,  Allen  Givins Mesilla  Park 

Hostetter,  Cecil Las  Cruces 
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Hostetter  Hazel .    . .  Las  Cruce9 

Lockvvood ,  Kent Lake  Valley 

Nabours,  Bessie  L White  Oaks 

Nevares ,  Jesus  F Las  Cruces 

Payne,  Chester El  Paso,  Texas 

Pearson,  Trust Lordsburg 

Stoneking,  J  ay  B El  Paso,  Texas 

Taliaferro,  Richard White  Oaks 

Yoast,  Irving-  H Las  Cruces 

Junior  Preparatory 

Aldrich,  Ray Gallup 

Carrera,  Theolinda Las  Cruces 

Chaves,  Manuel, Mesilla 

Clark,  Ethel .- .  .Richardson 

Endicott,  William Lake  Valley 

Evans ,  Flora  L Ysleta,  Texas 

Ford,  Alice Las  Cruces 

Ford ,  Lela  R Las  Cruces 

Gilliam,  Rex Mesilla  Park 

Haworth,  Lauren Bangor,  Iowa 

Isaacks,  Coila  N Las  Cruces 

Llewellyn,  Ida Las  Cruces 

Newcomb,    Alice  J Mesilla  Park 

Newton,  Frsd Mesilla  Park 

Opgenorth,  Henry Hillsboro 

Parks ,  Harry  L Lake  Valley . 

Poe,  James  R Mesilla  Park 

Quintero,  Fernando  R Las  Cruces 

Ramirez,  Juan  M , Las  Cruces 

Steel,  James  A Las  Cruces 

Sweet,  Jacob  A Las  Cruces 

A  Class 

Alleman,  Herbert  N Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Cadwallader ,  Edgar  E  Highrolls 

Coleman,  Daniel Mesilla  Park 

Exter ,  Simeon Rosed  ale 

Foster,  Ethel Las  Cruces 

Garrett,  D.  Poe . El  Paso,  Texas 

Gird,  Benton  B Alamogordo 

Hallock,  Kathyrn Las  Cruces 

Kaune,  Alice Santa  Fe 

Lucero,  Francisco  F Las  Cruces 

Lucero,  Miguel  J Mesilla 

McFie,  Mary  I Santa  Fe 
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McLean,  John Metcalf ,  Arizona 

Nabours,  Myrtle Estey 

Parker,  Edith  W White  Oaks 

Sampson,  Irving Las  Cruces 

Scoggins,  Clifford Mesilla  Park 

Stewart,  Herbert Mesilla  Park 

Uranga,  Armando  R Mesilla 

Wade,  Edward  C.  Jr Las  Cruces 

Yoast,  Mamie  E Las  Cruces 

B   Class 

Ames ,  Walter Las  Cruces 

Angel,  Agapito Las  Cruces 

Angel,  Ygnacio  Las  Cruces 

Baker,  Stuart  K : Las  Cruces 

Burke,  Edna Mesilla  Park 

Carrera,  Emii  P Las  Cruces 

Costales,  Tillie  H Las  Cruces 

Deemer,  Dixon Mesilla  Park 

Foster,  Doris r. Las  Cruces 

Fountain,  Jr. ,  Abert  J  Mesilla 

Fraker,  Arthur Ocate 

Guerra,  Juan  G Mesilla 

Issacks,  Emmitt Las  Cruces 

Llewellyn ,  Jr. ,  William  H.  H Las  Cruces 

Malone,  French Mesilla  Park 

Quesenberry,  Elizabeth  Las  Cruces 

Redding,  Edward Mimbres 

Redding.  Vivian.-. Mimbres 

Sancedo,  Jose  M Las  Cruces 

Skidmore,  Frank Las  Cruces 

Trujillo,  Candido  J Mesilla 

Young,  Donald  W Las  Cruces 

C  Class 

Bloodgood,  Clyde Kingston 

Burch,  Calita Las   Cruces 

Dessauer,  Numa Las    Cruces 

Duriez,  Leo Las   Cruces 

Durling,  Nethie East  Las  Vegas 

Gamboa,  Alfred Mesilla 

Guerra  Jose  C Mesilla 

Jurado,  Gaspar Jarilla 

Maclver,  Ivander Mesilla  Park 

Malone,  James Mesilla  Park 

Mandell,  Bertha  E Mesilla  Park 

10 
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N  abours ,   Florence Mesilla  Park 

Poe,  Archie  E  Mesilla  Park 

Quesenberry ,  George Las  Cruces 

Quiroz,  Bonifacio Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Romero,  Carlos Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Soto,  Leonor  Las  Cruces 

Stewart,  Rupert  L Mesilla  Park 

Waddell,  Harry Las  Cruces 

Waddell,  Otto  Las  Cruces 

Wade,  Wilson Las  Cruces 

Special  Class 

Alderete,  Juan  Las  Cruces 

Berdugo,  Juan Mesilla 

Chavez,  Jesus  C Magdalena 

Chavez,  Manuel  B.  C , Magdalena 

Geek,  William  J Anthony 

Loundabacio,  Bonificio Magdalena 

McLean.  Alexander , Metcalf ,  Arizona 

Nunn,   James Lake    Valley 

Ornelas,  Aurelio Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Sanchez,  Demetrio Red  Canyon 

Uranga,  Benign  ; Mesilla 
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